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That the »» ancient hiftory of the illullrioitt 
families of Greece, during the poetical ages, 
might be read in the heavens,” was the opi- 
nion of the late Mr. CoRard, one of the moft 
profound oriental aftronomers ever born out 
of Afia. But it is a faa notorious, and allow- 
ed by all proficients in that noble and won- 
derful fcience, that the Greeks, although they 
carried aftronomy to a furprifing height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They borrowed from the Egyptians their 
knowledge of its principles, and in their wild 
ambition, to have themfelves confidered by 
pofterity, as the moft ancient nation on earth* 
and their country as the foie fountain of the 
arts and fciences. they adapted to the con- 
ftellations, already f<rrmedy the various parts 
of their own fabulous hiftory. Sir Ifaac New- 
ton indeed, in his leaft perfea work, « the 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended, 
has affirmed, that Chiron firft formed the 
fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts; but even a 
namefo highly and defcrvedly eminent as New- 
ton’s cannot fanftion a palpable error. Dr. 
Rutherforth, in one of the moft ingenious 
produftions on the fubjeft of Natural Philo- 
fpphy that ever was publilhed, has in thp 
cleareft rqanncr cvmced conftcllations 
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on the fphere, though apparently 
allufive to the Argonautic expedition, could 
not poflibly be the fabrication of Chiron, or 
any pther Grecian, for that purpofe ; iince the 
greateft part of the ftars in the conftellation 
Argo, and, in particular, Canopus, the bright^ 
eft of them, were not vilible in any part of 
Greece ; and no aftronomer would be fo ab-’ 
furd as to delineate conftellations to direft the 
courfe of a veftel, the principal ftars in which 
“ could not be feen by the mariners, either 
when they fet out, or when they came to the 
end of their voyage.”* Although, undoubt- 
edly, many of the figures of the confteUation^i 
have the appearance of being ancient Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, yet that, at leaft, thofe of 
the Zodiac could not be of genuine, Egyptian 
origin, . among other evident proofs^ which 
will be, hereafter adduced by me, one or two 
only {hall be ftated at prefent. In the firft 
place, they are not adapted to the order in 
which the feafons fucceeded each other Jo 
Egypt. F or inftance the fign V irgo, which is 
reprefented by a yoi|ng (female, with ears of 
ripened corn in her hand, evidently points to 

♦ rfhall, hereafter, have*occaAon to cite this curious patTag^ 
of E)r. Rutherfarth more at length. It is in the fecotid volume 
of the Quarto £dition> page 850, Cambridge,, s . 
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the feafdn of the harveft. Such, in fa6, it iS io 
moft Countries when the Sun enters into that 
fign, that is, in September; but in Egypt, wheriS 
the fertility of the country depends upon the ah* 
nuai overflomngs of the Nile, and where coh- 
fequently th^oncerns of agricultthe are both 
managed on different principles, and direfled’ 
by peculiar local regulations, the period of 
the harveft is in March; or rather, as Pliny 
has recorded it, paulo ante Calendas ApfiUt. ‘b 
The fame argument forcibly applies to the figtt 
Aquarius, by which are meant the chilling^ 
rains of the bleak winter feafon, whereas hardly 
any rain at all falls in Egypt, and their M/'inter * 

K the fineft feafon. Hence it is evident that 
the Egyptians could not have been the iaVen- 
tors of a form and order of the conf^eliatioas 
inapplicable to their own climate, bat muft 
have brought a fphere, already fabricated fbr' 
the life of agriculture and navigation, fronfi 
fome primeval country inhabited by themi 
before their niigration to the banks of tlltf 
Nile; and that primeval* country, we atie ia^ 
formed from the moft facred authority, 

CHALDiEA. ■ ■■ ' - 

t Plinii Nat,‘Hifti, iil&F,xviiii cap; 47. Aldil^did 

Impc^lSyi ^ 
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T^nprefled therefore with 
jea, fimilar to thofe that fwayed Mr. Coftard s 
mind ; but, at the fame tune, convt.nced tha 
the « hiftory to be read in the heavens, nei- 
ther alluded to the Grecian, nor^holly to the 
Egyptian mythology. I have ^^venturoufly 
launched into a new region of hiaoric^l m 
veftigation. and have attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the fees, 
the real hiftory of the firft grand family of 
the poft-diluvian world. I have comm^enced 
the hiftory of the ancient fovereigns ot Hin- 
doftan.thatis, of the Children of the Sun and 
Moon, from the aethcrial region whence they 
probably emanated ; and a comparifon, which 
1 have been enabled to make, of all the oriental 
zodiacs, folar and lunar, that could be procu- 
red by my refearches into books of antiquity, 
fully corroborates the fy fte m upon which I ha ve 
proceeded. Indeed fo wide has been the range 
I have found myfelf compelled to take,pffuch 
an extenfive nature were the fubjeas that 
contkiually rofe and demanded elucidation, 

th^l in the former part of the work I feeraed 
to be under the neceflity of writing, not fa 
much the hiftory of Hindoftan, as the His- 
tory OF Asia itself, and of the human 
HACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. WithoUt 

taking this enlarged retrofpca of ancient pe- 

* t riods, 



tiodSj the early hiftory of an empire, undoubt- 
edly one of the firft eftablifhed upon earth, 
blended as that hiftory is with theological and 
aftronomical fpeculations, and involved as it 
is in- that of Aftyria and Perfia^ would be 
totally unintelligible. ^ 

While Dr. Rutherforth combats the after- \ 
tion of Sir Ifaac Newton, that Chiron formed 
the firft fphere, for the ufe of the Argonauts 
in their voyage to Colchis, he yet allows that 
many of the conftellations of the Grecian, that 
is, as Mr. Coftard in another treatife has pro- 
ved, the Chaldaean fphere, apparently allude 
to that event ; but then he thinks they were 
fabricated at a period fubfequent to its com- 
pletion, and were intended only as memori^ 
als of it. With refpcft to the event itfelf, 

Mr. Bryantj in the fecond volume of his Ana- 
lyfis of Ancient Mythology, has offered very 
fubftantial arguments to evince that it never 
took place at all, and that the whole ftory 
originally arofe from fome mifapprehended 
traditions relative to the ark of Nodhy and the 
facred perfonagea that attended him on the 
moft important voyage ever recorded. Had 
Mr, Bryant more frequently direfted his atten- 
tion to that P^rfian and Arabian literature 
which Mr. Richardfqnj in his differtation on 

c the 
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the languages, literature, and manners of 
Eaftcrn Nations, feems to think he treated with 
too much contempt, he might have derived a 
furprifing fupport to his aflertions from many 
of their aaronomical produaions. For in* 
Itance, in Dr. Hyde’s tranflation of UluO 
Beg’s Tables of the Fixed Stars, the ftgn 
Argo is (imply called Stella Navis, that 
\s,theconpllaiionof the ship ; and there is 
reafon to fuppofe that in naming the (tars, the 
royal -aftronomer of Perfia followed fome 
very ancient allronomical tables, known in 
his own country; rince,^had he copied thofe 
of Ptolemy, he would have denominated it, 
after that writer, Afi/ao- ; the AfterifmOf 
Argo. 

Mr. Bryant has (lightly mentioned, from 
this author, that, by Orion, the Perfians ufually 
underftand Nimrod ; and that aw formed 
part of the ancient fphere : but be might 
have gone farther than this, and, in the figns 
of the Zodiac, and the conftellations of the 
Southern hemifphere in particular, have dil^ 
covered many other (Iriking circumftances, 
relative to the early poft-diluvian ages. The 
ample notes which Dr. Hyde has added to 
this work of Ulug Beg, upon every one of 
the forty-eight confiellations, into which the 

ancients 
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ancients divided the vifible heavens, with the 
enumeration of their feveral oriental appella- 
tions in Chaldee, Hebrew. Pcrfian, and Ara- 
bic, with large extraas from the writings of 
various Afiatic aftronomers, exhibit an in- 
eftimable treahire of intelligence in this line of 
fcience, which feems never before to have been 
fufficiently attended to by the Eaftern Anti- 
quary, or the hillorian of Aftatic events. 
Surely if the ancient Greeks had the pokey 
to adapt their mythologie details to conftel- 
lations, totally irrelative to their hillory, the 
moderns fhould have the hon4y to rehore 
to the Chaldeans, what it is evident origi- 
nally belonged to them, and what I am of opi- 
nion can be proved to allude to the primitive 
hiftory of mankind. The whole ol the fifteen 
Southern conftellations, probably the firll de. 
lineated on the celeftial fphere, appear to me 
to afford an illuftrative commentary upon, 
and to yield decifive teftimony to the truth of 
the ten first chapters of genesis. For 
in memorial of what other events except of 
thofe important ones thatengrofled the gra e- 
ful admiration of the poft-dilunan fathers of 
mankind, were placed in the heavens, firft, 
the conftellation, of Navis, or the 8^P 
condly, Ara, or the Alur, with its va« body 
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of fire and fmoke afcending near the Triangle, 
the remarkable Egyptian Symbol of Deity, 

I mean of the numen triplex ; thirdly, the 
SACRiFiCER, whom the Greeks (for a rea- 
fon which I (hall hereafter explain) denomi- 
nated Ghiron, the Centaur; fourthly, the 
beast about to be facrificed, improperly 
called Lupus, fince Ptolemy ufes the term. 

and the Arabian appellative of the 
conftellation, is tranflated /era by Dr. Hyde ; 
fifthly,' Cor vus, or the raven; fixthly. Cra- 
ter, or the Cup of libation, called by the 
Egyptians, Crater beneficus Ofiridis, and I 
truft that no truth can be more indifputably 
proved, than that which I have laboured to 
eftablifh in the following pages, that Ofiris 
and No AH are the fame. Seventhly, eighthly 
and ninthly, with refpeft to the Canis ma- 
jor, the Canis minor, and Lepus, that is, 
the greater and leffer dog, and the hare, fitu- 
ated fo near to Orion, the great and iniqui- 
tous Hunter both of men and beads, I ftiall 
take the liberty of inferting the illufirative 
words of my author himfelf. Dr, Hyde 
tells us the Jews call this confiellation Gih-» 
bor, that is, Gigas, the Giant. He then 
adds ; Propter duas Canes et Leporem quae 
funt in vicinia, ppetas fabulati Oriona fuiffe 

venatipnis 
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venatlonis ftudiofum; ifque, in coelo exift- 
ens, fuerit ficut Nimrod, Gibbor Sajid, i. e. 
Gigas, feu Potens venatione coram Domino. 

In this place I cannot but diffent from Dr, 
Hyde, and think there is far more truth than 
fable in the fuppofition that Orion and Nim- 
rod mean the fame perfon. . The whole of 
the remaining conftellations of the fotithern 
hemifphere, are compofed of aquatic objefls, 
or animals, and may be confidered, as point- 
edly allufive to a General Deluge, atlcajl, 
as pointedly as any of the others can be ta 
the expedition of the Argonauts. 

So far Dr. Hyde in his profound aftrono- 
mical commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of ufe 
to guide my adventurous ftep through this 
dangerous ground, as far as I know, untrod- 
den before ; and from this author, and the 
elegant verfion of the aftronomy of Alfraga- 
nus, by the learned Golius, I acquired fuch a 
knowledge of the Perfian and Arabian aftro- 
nomy, as enabled me to proceed with in- 
creafing confidence in this complicated en- 
quiry. The Egyptians, however, who during 
the revolution of fo many centuries, devoted 
themfelves to the ftudy of this fcience, and 
who were fo univerfally celebrated as the 
moft expert aftronoraers in the ancient 

world. 
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world, appeared to merit ftill niore attentive 
examinatip. Fortunately, in the fecond 
volume of Kircher’s CEdipus ^gyptiacus 
there is preferved that invaluable relic of an- 
tiquity, the ancient fphere of the philofophic 
OTOgcny of Mizraim, in many oi the labu- 
lous charafters and hieroglyphic delineations 
engraved upon it, totally different from th^ 
of the Chaldaeans, but Hill bearing each to the 
other fuch a general feature of fimilitude, as 
toderaonftrate their originating in the fertile 
invention of >he fame race, and their cor- 
rcfpondence to the early events of one com- 
mon country. In my oblervations upon this 
fphere I have remarked, that though Kircher 
might be, in fome inflances, what Warburton 
reprefentshim, (a learned vifionary) yet, as 
he was indefatigable in procuring, from every 
quarter, the hieroglyphic fymbols of EgyP' 
tian knowledge, their genuinenefs may bo dC" 
pended on, when his conjeftures poffibly may 
not. I fhall not however prolong thfife 
pages, by dwelling atprefent on any paitir 
cular inftances that might be brou^ to itluf- 
tratethe foregoing" affertion; but fhall pafs on 
to the curfory confideration of one or two icr 
markable eircumftances that ftruck jtoy eye, 
in reviewing the folar and lunar Zodiads of 

India : 
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India : i»tl« former of i*hich theie is, ii» 

my opinion, a ftrong corroboradv^eBimony 
of that deluge which the Biahi^pis lb 
remptorily deny ever to have taken place tn 
Hindollan. It is in the fign Virgo, who, as 
Sir William Jones obferves on that zodiM, 

.. is drawn Handing on a boat in water, hoi*- 

ine in one hand a lamp, and in the other an ear 

of rice-corn it circutnftances which equally 
recall to our remembrance the Egyptian Ifis. 
and the Eleuftnian Ceres with the noaumU 

gloom, in which their rites were «lebrated ; 

L they do the awful event, which I have united 
rev humble efforts with Mr. Bryant to prow 
thofe rites depiaed.^ With refp^ to the 
Nac Shataa, or ManGons of the Moon, 
which form the Lunar zodiac, it is poUib e 
that the argument I have brought to prove 
that this very curious mode of meafurmg out 
the heavens, fo totally foreign to, and un- 
known in, all the fyttems of European aOro- 
nomy, originated among the “ 

India, maybe thought decAvejJtx. tbmjt 
coidd not be ierrW from Chato, or 
bta, becatJe the Lunar Zodiac of India cotn* 

J See the Ariatic Refc»Tch«S» voU ii. p. a?** < 
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lifts, and ever did confift, of twcnty-feveil 
manfions only j while, according to Coftardj 
that of ClUdaea, and, according to Hyde, that 
of Arabia have ever contained tWenty-eighi 
manfions, Befides the curious catalogue of 
animals and objefts, almoft all of them pecu- 
Iflir to India, by which thofe manfions are 
diftinguilhed, fuch as the head and teeth of 
the elephant, facred conques, an inftrument 
ufed in their temples, and Indian tabors j afford 
additional proof of this alTertion. One how- 
ever of the afterifms of that zodiac is not fo 
peculiarly Indian, fince we find among the 
number, an oblation to the gods, noticed be- 
fore ; which I as firmly believe to be allufive 
to the offering of Noah when he defcended 
from the ark, as I am convinced the two* 
faced image, delineated on another, does to 
Noah himfelf, the only true JaniLs Bifrons of 
the ancient world j and the three Steps of 
Vefhnu, which form another of thefe man- 
fions, do to fome forgotten notions of the 
true Trinity ; a fubjeft which the reader will 
find fo largely inveftigated near the clofe of 
the prefent volume. However, in my hiftory 
of the three firft Indian Avatars, I have been 
able to adduce far more decifive evidence, re- 
lative to the general deluge, than can be col- 
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from any fymbols, or difplayed in any hiero* 
glyphics whatfoever. Nothin^^ut the ab* 
ftrufe and intricate nature of thcTubjefts con- 
cerning which it treats could have prevented* 
long ago, the appearance of that volume* 
in which all thefe particulars are enumerated i 
but as I have now toiled through the moft 
difficult part of it, the comparifon of the fe- 
veral Eafternfyftems of the Cofmogony ; and 
as nearly three hundred pages of it are al- 
ready printed off, my fubferibers may expeft 
the firft volume of my Hlftory, with elegant 
engravings of fome of the principal Ava- 
tars, and inferibed, where gratitude diftates, 
to the Court of Direaors, in a few months 
from the date of this preface. 

Oneprincipal inducement, next to the higher 
motives, explained above, for entering into 
this wide aftronomical range, was the anxious 
wiffi by this means to throw light upon the 
obfeure annals* and involved chronology of 
ancient India, an objeft which has been effec- 
tually obtained by it. Xo that important 
point I have direfted all the fcattered rays 
of information, which I could coiled ■ in the 
courfe of thefe refearches; and although I 
have by this means been enabled, I truft fuc- 
cefsfully* to combat the claims of the Brali- 

f mins 
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»«!$ to {uch ftupendous antiquity, as that 
inGfted on hy .them, yet have I not neglefled, 
at the fame time, to fubftantiate every juft 
and well founded claim the Hindoos can urge 
to fuperiority, either in regard to their early 
civilization, or their rapid progrefs to perfec- 
tion, in arts and fciences, when thofe alTump- 
tions do not militate againft all the received* 
opinions and traditions of mankind. Not- 
withftanding their abfurd geographic^ no- 
tions, which the reader will find exlfibited, 
from Sanfereet authority, in page 88 of this 
volume } yet there is every reafon, from the 
do6ltine of the feven fuperlor Bobuns, or 
purifying fpheres, through which they fup- 
pofed the tranfmigrating foul to pafcj and. 
from the circular range in which, accord- 
ing to the hillorian Lucian, in his Treatife 
de Saltatione, they worlhiped the orb of the 
Sun, to believe they had, in the moft early, 
periods, difeovered that the earth in form was 
fpkerkal^. and that the planets revolvd. romd- 
the Sun. Befides the knowledge of the true - 
folarfyftem, which Pythagoras moft probably 
learned* in India, there is every reafon to 
think that they were acquainted with fphe- 
rkal trigonometry, and that fomething .very 
* much like the Newtonian fyftera of attifi&feh 

and 
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t nd gravitation was known among them. In- 
deed Sir William Jones feems to confirm this, 
when he informs us, that “ the works oF Ya- 
VAN Acharya are faid to include a fyftem 
of the unlverfe, founded on the principle of 
Attraction, and the CENTRAL pofition of’ 
the Sun,” which I think it is far more likely 
Pythagoras learned of this philofopher in India, 
than this Brahmin of Pythagoras in Greece ; 
for to have gone thither he muft have re- 
nounced the felf-fufficient charafter of that 
haughty tribe, and have violated a leading 
precept of the religion and policy of Brahma. 
This very early knowledge of the great fun- 
damental principles of aftronomy, feems to 
be incontcftably proved by a palfage, which 
immediately follows in the third difeourfe of 
Sir William Jones, “ that the names of the 
planets and zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 
oldell Indian records.”* In Ihort, while I have 
anxioufly endeavoured to do juftice to the 
fuperior claims to credit of the Mofaic fyftem, 
I have been careful not to do the Brahmins 
iigu^cc. I have that kind of partiality which 
every hiftorian pofiefles for the nation whpfe 
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hiftory he is probably induced by that very 
partiality to record j but I truft, it has feldom 
inifguided my judgment, and in no inftances 
falfified my narration. 

Our path thus cleared through the mazes 
of ancient aftronomical mythology ; and the 
hiftory of the Ten Avatars, or defeents 
of Veeflinu, in a human form, which feem 
to be of a fimilar nature with the Ten 
Sari of Chaldaea, and the ten Sephiroth 
of the Hebrews, extenfively explained, the 
ferious body of claflical hiftory will com-r 
mence towards the middle of the firft volume, 
with an account of the fucceflive irruptions 
of the AlTyrians, the Perfians, and Grecians, 
into that beautiful country, the delightful 
furvey of which, has in every age of the 
world awakened the envy, inflamed the jea- 
loufy, and ftimulated the avarice of neigh- 
bouring defpots. The alternate operation 
of thefe bale and degrading paflions has 
too frequently contributed to cover the moft 
fertile plains which Alia can boaft with 
ftcrilitv, and deluge them with the blood 
of the innocent natives. Of the plan upon 
which this portion of the enfuing hiftory, 
^ken from the clalfical writers of Grefece 
^pd Rpni?> apd the ?erfian aad Arabian 

hiftoriansj, 
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hiftorians, will be condufted, an ample prol- 
peftus is given in my letter to the Dircftor* 
of 1790 ; to that letter I muft refer the 
reader, and he will there find an abridged 
account of moft of the authors. Oriental 
and European, cited in the courfe of the 
Hiftory. I have neglefted no means in ray 
power of making this work a complete ana- 
lyfis of Indian hiftory. I have penetrated to 
the fountain head of all authentic intelligence 
which concerns that region, and commencing 
my narrative at the remoteft known aera of 
great national events, have brought it down 
to the lateft that can at all deferve the notice 
of regular hiftory ; even from that Semira- 
mis whom Diodorus defcribes as pouring her 
millions upon its ravaged frontiers, to that 
difaftrous moment when, according to the 
recent relations of Mr. Frazer and Sir W. 
Jones, the fanguinary ufurper of the throne 
of the Sefi’s planted the ftandard of Perfia 
upon the battlements of Delhi, 

To an undertaking thus comprehenfive in 
its defign, and important in regard to its 
objefts, an undertaking generally allowed 
to be, at this moment, a defiderattiM in Li- 
ieraturiy it might naturally have been ex- 
pired, that not only the Court of Direftors. 

themfelves. ’ 
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themfelves, who, in faa, manifefted by their 
refolution, fo early and To flattering an at- 
tention to the addrefs of the author; but 
that all thofe gentlemen in their fervice, or 
otherwife, who from fituation or conneftion 
could not be indifferent to Indian concerns, 
would have extended their powerful fupport 
and patronage. 

It was not unrcafonable to fuppofe that 
the man of bufinefs would be interefted by 
the faithful detail profelTcd to be given of 
commercial tranfaftions, during fo many re- 
volving centuries, and that the man of let- 
ters would be induced decidedly to fupport 
a produ6lion recommended by a circum- 
ftance equally novel and gratifying; that 
in one work, of /mail expence, was to be 
combined the fubftance of all the moft el- 
teemed Perfian and Arabian hiftorians upon 
the fubjea, of whofe produftions correft 
and elegant verfions have been yet prcfenlcd 
to the public ; produftions mouldering upon 
the (helves of public libraries, or depofited 
in the inacceflible mufeums of learned inf- 
dividuals ; produftions equally hi^ in value 
and difficult to be procured. ' 

For myfelf; confeious that I. had by cons- ‘ 
ti»ucd enqdirySii by extenlive reading,' aJhd . 

intenfe 


P. 5. The preceding Lift of Ndmes* 
with which this Hiftory has been honoured, 
is not only truly refpeftable, but highly flat- 
tering to the author; bccaufe it conflfts of 
perfons who, though they do not entirely 
coincide^ as to opinion, in the line of In- 
dian politics, yet have kindly united to pa- 
tronife a Work of Literature. Rcrpe6table 
and flattering as it is however, it ihufl: ftrike 
every mind, that reflefls on the magnitude 
*and expence of an undertiikiiig of this nature, 
that To fmall a lift "can by no means be fuffl- 
cient for the proper and fpirited execution 
of It, according to the plan of which this vo- 
lume exhibits a fpecimen. The author there-^ 
fore, in the hope that when more publicly 
known, the History of Hindostan will 
be faiiftioiicd by a more numerous catalogue 
of fiibfcribers, is induced to leave the fub- 
feription Hill open, and thofe Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, who may be inclined to extend 
their patronage to this infant work, will 
pleafe to tranfmit their commands to Mr. 
Elmfley, Mr. Richardfon, or the Author^ at 
his relidence. No. 125^ Great Ruflell Street^ 
^loom{bury« 
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intcnfe application, endeavoured to prepaid 
myfelf for the important talk in which I 
had engaged, I too eagerly indulged thole 
fangiiine expeftations of fuccefs, which were 
entertained by the private circle of my 
friends. Enjoying from nature a very am- 
pie portion of thofe high and volatile fpirits, 
which as they are often in early youth the oc- 
cafion of many errors, afterwards regretted, 
fo in riper years they too frequently buoy- 
up, with falfe hopes, the deluded imagina'- 
tion; I fuffered* thole fpirits to betray me 
into the moft fatal delufions. I exulted in the 
fair profpeft that a life early marked by the 
viciflitudes of fortune, or rather, continually* 
paired in the extremes of gay hope and gloomy 
difappointment, as it approached its nreridian, 
was likely to be chcared with the dawn of 
fuecefs, and a (hare of probable independ- 
ancej that fomc moiety of the public applaufe 
would be the confequence of inceffant efforts 
to merit it, and that adequate portion 
of emolument would be the reward of fe- 
vere literary toil. I therefore embarked in* 
the purchafe of the various books, charts, 
and engravings, neceflary for the compo*- 
fition or elucidation of my work, a confi-- 
dcrablc part of a fmall fortune, which fell to i 

ine 
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PREFACE. 


In the year 1785 a Angular phaenomenon 
made its appearance, in the world of litera- 
ture, under the title of BJiagvat-Geeta, 
or Dialogues of Creefhna and Arjoon. This 
produ6lion was afferted to be a tranflation by 
Mr. Wilkins from a Sanfereet poem, deno- 
minated the Mahabbarat, or Great War, 
of which poem it forms an cpifode, and the 
public were informed that it is believed in In- 
dra, to be of the venerable antiquity of four 
thoufand years $ and that it contained all the 
grand myfteries of the Hindoo Religion* 

The Geeta was ufhered into the world 
with all the importance which fo invaluable a 
monument of Indian fcience feemed to merit : 
it was prefaced by a recommendatory letter 
from the Governor-General of Bengal to the ^ 
Direflors, and publiflied at the expence <>f 
the Company* The profound thrological 
b , an^ 
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me by the untimely desth of 3. ncaf srid be* 
loved relative, and as I was fettled in the 
country, remote from the convenience of 
a public library, and was conttantly in want 
of many expenfive publications in regard to 
India, which, indeed, from their recent date 
no public library could furnilh, I continued 
to accumulate expences of this kind, till a 
fenfe of prudence compelled me to refort to 
the bookfeller to know the refult of the dif- 
tribution of my propofals, and the publica- 
tion of my advertifements. Let it for ever 
reprefs the ardour of romantic ambition, 
and the enthufiaftic dreams of authors un- 
known to fame, and unproteded by patrons 
invefted with the enfigns of power, and fta- 
tioned at the helm of political eminence, that 
in the courfe of twelve months, the His- 
tory OF Hindostan, a work fanflioned 
by the approbation of the East India 
Company in England, and Sir William 
Jones in India, was able to obtain only a dozen 
fubferibers!— It was not, however, a little 
flattering to the author, that amongft that 
number of unfolicited fubferibers, was the 
Marquis of Lanfdown, who fent an agent 
to enquire concerning the author, and to ex- 
prels his lordlhip’s hope that *‘fo meritoribuf 

a work 
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and metaphyfical doflrines which were incul- 
cated in it, with the date to which it laid 
claim, rouzed the attention, and excited the 
curiolity of the public, whofe eyes about 
that period began, in a more particular man- 
ner, to be direQed towards the hiftory and 
literature of India. It fell into my hands at a 
period, when, from being engaged in writing 
upon a fubjeft connefted with an interefting 
period -of Perlian hiftory, I had recently 
perufed with attention the very learned 
work of Dr. Hyde, “ De Hiftoria Religi- 
onis Veterum Perfarum,” and, as I thought 1 
traced a furprifing limilitude in the theo- 
logical fyftcms of Zoroaster and Brah- 
ma, particularly in the mutual veneration 
of the Sun and Fire, I was gradually 
led on to that more accurate inveftigation 
and comparifon of their principles, of which 
the Diftertation on the Religion of Hindoftan. 
is the refult. 

From conftdering the Religion, I paired,.by 
an eafy and natural tranfition, to an attentive; 
eoniideration of the Hiftory, the Philofophy, 
and Literature, of this wonderful and remote 
rfice of men. The light which fo 0rongly 
radiates from: the page of clalfical antiquity 
hpon tnoft other ahfirufe points.of littmy re> 
t . fearch 
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a work might not fink for want of proper 
fupport.” His Lordftiip could only form a 
judgment of its polfible merit from my Let- 
ter to the Direftors, of which I printed a 
ihoufand, at the expence of Forty Pounds, 
and have fince been obliged to diftribute 
them gratis. 

However deeply wounded were my feel-* 
ings at this, I truft, unmerited neglea, efpe- 
cially from thofe high and eminent perfons, 
to whom, I was from good authority informed 
that an Hiltory of Hindollan upon an en- 
larged and comprehenfive fcale, would be of 
all things the moft acceptable; they were 
ftill more deeply goaded, when, unwilling to 
venture farther in an undertaking that feemed 
to threaten total ruin to any individual, two 
or three of the moft refpeaable bookfellers 
to whom I immediately offered my work, 
declined having any thing to do with a pro- 
duaion which, it was prediacd, the fuperior 
pen, and the tranfcendant abilities bt Dr. 
Robertson, would not fail to crulh in the 
embryo. 

To names exalted into celebrity by the ve^ 
neration of vulgar ignorance, and the cla- 
mour of popular admiration, always violent 
but feldom jyjlt the mind, accuftomed ^ to 

a think 
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fearch, caft but a glimmering ray on this ob- 
(cure fubje6l ; and indeed its alTertions were, 
in many inllanccs, diametrically oppofite to 
what, from the information of modern tra- 
vellers of high repute, is known to be the 
fa£l. Whatever genuine information could 
poflibly be obtained relative to India, its 
early hiflory and literature, feemed only to be 
acquired through the medium of faithful ver- 
fions from the Sanfcrect, the ancient original 
language of the country, and the grand repo- 
fitory of all its hiftory and fciences ; but un- 
fortunately, at that period,^ there were only 
three gentlemen who were fuppofed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, viz. Sir W. 
Jones, Mr. Halhed, and Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Halhed had already prefented to tlie 
public that allonifhing proof of the early 
wifdom of the Indians^ and their extenfive 
Ikill in jurifprudcnce ** the Code of Gentoo 
Laws” compiled at Benares, by a number of 
Brahmins allemblcd for the purpofe by Mr. 
Haftings, from (he moil ancient Sanfereet 
treatiies on the fubje6l. The Code bears indeed 
ftrong internal evidence of the moft profound 
andijuity, and in general by the inveftigator 
of the policy, and manners, of oriental nadons, 
as vreli as in particular, by the Hiftorian of 
b 2 Indian 
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think independent!)? and liberalj)^, difdains 
to pay unmerited homage. But to a, name 
fp defervedly eminpnt as that of Dr. Robert-j 
fon, I bow with fubmiflion proportioned to 
the real refpeft which I entertain for his 
writings and his virtues. Had his Hihorical 
Difquifition at all appeared to me to render 
unneceflary an undertaking, propofed to be 
condufted on a far more exte.nfive fcale, I 
Ihould certainly have paid that deference to 
him, which I deem it not neceffary to pay to 
others, and have relinquilhed the field to fo 
able a writer of Hiftory. But, fince our 
undertakings can by no means be faid to 
clalh, and are executed on principles widely, 
different, I truft my perfeverance will not be 
imputed to improper vanity 5 nor miftaken 
for idle competition. The field is open to all,, 
and the range is ample. If it (hould not be. 
in my power to obtain the firft laurel? a fe- 
cond,and no ignoble palm, may yet be mine. 

Pifappointed in my hqpes, and injured in. 
my property, my work treated with contempt 
by fome, and with negleft by others, I ftill, 
relaxed, not from the vigorous profepution of 
it. I felt that the adlive fpark of hpneft am-. ^ 
bition, enkindled in my mind, was far from, 
being cxtinguifhedj nor was I entirely de* 

ferted 
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Indian events muft ever be confidered as an 
invaluable acquiiition. The veil that covered 
their theology, their metaphyfics, and their 
jurilprndence, was thus happily removed. — 
Their Ethics or fyllem of Morals, remained 
ftill to be difclofcd ; and we wanted an un- 
doubted original pifture,faithfnllydrawnfrom 
life, of Indian habits and manners in the inofi: 
ancient periods of their empire. 

Happily, to gratify the excited curiofity of 
the public, the grand defiderata were foon 
obtained. Mr. Wilkins, who firft fprang 
the mine, and has ever fince been indefatigable 
in his efforts to bring to light the ineftimable, 
but buried, treafurcs of Sanfereet literature,' 
in 1787, publilhed a trandation of the HEE- 
TOTADES, or Amicable Inftruftions. This 
wotk, which Sir William Jones denominates 
** the moll beautiful, if not the moll ancient 
‘colleftion of apologues in the world,” was 
. originally written in Sanfereet, about eleven 
hundred years ago, by a venerable Brahmin 
of the name of Veelhnu-Sarma. So highly 
has the Heetopaoes been efteemed for the 
foundnefs of its moral precepts, the judicious 
maxims it inculcates for the regulation of 
human condufl, both in private and public 
fiatton, and the beautiful limplicity of many 

Pf 
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ferted, at this trying crilis, by thofe con- 
ftitutional fpirits which I have fometinies 
found to rife in proportion to the urgency 
ofadveflity; and which, amidft the various 
fcenes of a checquered life, have often en- 
abled me to trample on greater difficulties 
than even thefe* 

In fpite therefore of menaced ruin both to 
reputation and fortune, I determined to perfe- 
vere ; and commencing thofe ftrenuous exer- 
tions, which, I had hitherto ncglefted to make, 
in the hope that a work, fo generally deemed 
a Defideratum, would make its own way, the 
feene became fuddenly and agreeably changed. 
The friends who yet remained to me at Ox- 
ford, were not deficient in their endeavours 
to ferve me ; and I was repeatedly told to 
look to the Seat of Science for that Sup- 
port, with which it was humbly hoped an ef- 
fort in literature would be honoured. The 
inftant that my views were candidly fiated, 
and the real objeft of this hiftorical invefti- 
gation came to be more generally known, I 
had no reafon to complain of a want of 
due encouragement from men of learning 
, and diftinfHon. - 

Dr WkTHERELL, tfic Waftcr of Univerfity 
C6llege) ever anxiotis to proriiote the intereft 
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of the allegories in which they are delivered, 
that under other names, as the Fables of Pil- 
pay,ifcc. &c. it has already been tranllated into 
more than twenty languages of Europe and 
Afia. In thofe tranflations, however, it has 
fuffered much mutilation, as well as confider- 
able diftortion in its primitive feature of fim- 
plicityj and it is only in Mr. Wilkins’s almoft 
literal verfion that we fee the faithful por- 
trait of the beautiful original. 

In 1788 Sir William Jones publifhed his 
Tranflation of Sacontala, or the Fatal 
Ring, an Indian Drama, written by Calidas, 
an author of diftinguifhed merit in that clafs 
of Indian literature, who flourifhed about a 
century before the commencement of the 
Chrillian aera. In this publication we find 
exhibited a genuine and lively portrait of In- 
dian manners and fentiments, as they a6lually 
exifted nearly two thoufand years ago, and 
poflibly at a period far more ancient ; fince, 
according to the Brahmins, Dufhmanta, the 
regal hero of the piece, and hufband of Sa- 
contala, fate upon the throne of India, above a 
thoufand years before Chrift ; and it is proba- 
ble that the poet would fo far obferve confift- 
ency, as to endeavour to reprefent the man- 
ners of the age m vdiich Duihmanta reigned; 

It 
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of thofe who have been educated at the Col- 
lege over which he has fo long and honourably 
prefided, on my application to him, readily 
and warmly efpouled the caufe of my book. - 
I had foon the happinefs of proving that cha- 
rafters fo eminent in the path of genius and 
erudition, as are Dr. Parr, aqd Sir William 
Scott, were by no means indifferent to the 
fuccefs of their former pupil ; fmee they, at 
once, animated my defponding mind by com- 
mendation, and, by their perfonal exertions, 
promoted the fuccefs of my work. The re- 
fult of thefe united efforts of my friends to pre- 
vent a publication, which they thought meri- 
torious, from being entirely laid afide, is evi- 
dent in the refpeaable, though not numerous, 
lift of fubferibers prefixed to this volume; 
which, however defeftive in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, contains many 
illuftrious by rank, eminent in talents, and dif- 
tinguifhed by private worth- They arc in- 
deed fuch names as muft refleft luftre on any 
publication, and it (ball be the qnceafing ftudy 
of my life, to merit fuch ejcalted patronage. 

In refpeft to the general negle£f with whicli 
the undertaking in which I have embarked, haa 
had the misfortune to be treated by tho(b gan- 
tlemen, to whoni> froo^ thair 09)21^99 

that 
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It is, indeed, a moil valuable acquiiition to the 
writer who would wiih accurately to delineate 
thofe manners, and throws coniiderable light 
upon many points, relative to their cuiloms 
and opinions, with which tlie ancients were 
very fuperficially acquainted, and which they 
have, frequently, very grofsly mifreprefented. 
Thefe Jour publications I have iifcd as a fort of 
commentary to reftify what was falfe, or elu- 
cidate what was obfeure in Diodorus Siculus, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Philoilratus, and Pliny ; 
and I truft the following pages, in which their 
relations are contrailed, will evince both the 
minute attention, and the unwearied diligence 
of the author, who firft, in Europe, undertook 
the arduous taOt of comparing Sanfereet and 
Greek literature. 

Thefe various efforts, fo worthy of a great 
and enlightened nation, to invefligate the 
fciences, and develope the complicated annals 
of a people, concerning whom more has been 
WRITTEN and lefs really known, than any 
other nation that anciently tenanted the vafl 
regions of Alia, were accompanied by the moll 
a£live and vigorous perfonal exertions, of a 
fimilar kind, upon the fpot — The TAAR-leaf, 
the papyrus, and even the ..inferibed vellum, 
will perifli centuri^f but 

the 
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that courttry, it might be fuppofed an Hiftofy 
of India, upon a more extended bafis than 
what I originally propofed, would be highly 
acceptable j it is far from my wHh to think 
with fentiments of acrimony, or retort the lan- 
guage of contempt. Were I indeed inclined 
to retaliate^ opportunity might not be want» 
^ ing, in the future pages of this Hiftory, to 
launch forth into the ufual drain of inflamed 
inveflive, againft the enormities aflerted to 
have been committed in India, by certain 
charafters, equally hoftile to literature and 
freedom, who are fuppofed to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and fplendid by the begr 
gary and malfacre. of their fellow creatures. 
By an author inclined to indulge a fatirical 
vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might 
again be difplayed in painting a vaft continent 
deluged with blood, and in bemoaning the un» 
timelj fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
of artificial famine. Eloquence and Truth, 
however, do not always unite in the fame 
page. Whatever real foundation there may 
be for believing that fome dark tranfaaions 
of this kind have taken place in India, in 
thofe fiemote legidns where the reftraining 
airitt of the fup^md executive power, cpuld 
lefsl dlicick extortion; afidr 

the 
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tlie engraved tablet of copper, or brafs, and 
the foil’d column of marble, mull, for a 
far more exended period, defy the corroding 

violence of time. Thefe were diligently 

fought for, not only in our own fettlcments 
in the eaft, but through all the extent of Hin- 
doftan, by that literary fociety of gentlemen 
eftabliflied under the aufpices of Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, denominated the Afiatic 
Society. The fcientific labours of thefe gen- 
tlemen are difplayed in that grand repofitory 
of Sanfereet information, the. two volumes of 
Asiatic Researches, which have fuccelT- 
fively arrived (the laft only within a few 
months) in this country, the miniftry of which 
never did a more wife or prudent thing, than 
when they fent out the great orientalift, their 
prefident, to fuperintend the jurifprudence of 
thofe Afiatic provinces, the prevailing lan- 
guages and manners of which were fo fami- 
liarly known to him. The early efforts of 
that Society were crowned with fignal fuccels. 
The buried tablet has been dug from the bow- 
els of the earth } the fallen and mouldering 
pillar has been reared; coins and medals, 
ilruck in commemoratim of grand and im- 
portant events, have been recovered from 
the fepulchnd darknefs of two thouland 

years; 
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the (lifinterefted generofity of a late chief 
governor, could be lefs confpicuouHy vifible} 
it is a faft notorioufly evident that thefe 
accounts have^ in many refpefts, been enor- 
moully magnified. This work will be con- 
dufted upon principles very diflimilar from 
thofe which dilTeminate calumny, and point 
inveaive. I have declared in my negleaed 
letter to the Direaors, that I will endea^ 
vour to fulfil the charaaer of “ an up- 
right AND IMPARTIAL HITORIAN, TO- 
TALLY FREE FROM tHE VIOLENCE OF PAR- 
TY, WITHOUT THE TEMPORISING SERyi- 
LITY THAT DISGUSTS, AND THE INTEMPE'- 
RATE ARDOUR THAT pFFENDS ” It is my 

intention, fteadily, and invariably, to ad- 
here to that line of condua j and though 
Ufurpation and Tyranny, arrayed in impe- 
rial purple, and gorgeous in the fpoil of na- 
tions, ought never to enjoy their ill-gotten 
grandeur, uncenfured by the warning voice 
of hiftory, that cenfure (hould be manly, open, 
decifive ; and pointed rather againfl the of- 
fence than the individual. In faa, however, 
during the extenfive review which lhave been 
obliged to take of the fucceffive tranfaaions 
of Perfians, Tarwrs, Venetians, Portugueze, 
Dutch, French, and Englilh, with the Indi- 
ans; 

' « 
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years; and the obfolete charafters engraved 
on their fuperficies have, with immcnfe 
toil, been decyphcred and explained. It 
is by the increafing and concentrated light 
which thofe precious remains throw upon 
the clallic page, that the footHeps of the hif- 
torian mull be guided, and his path through 
the obfeure maze of antiquity illumined. 

Abul Fazel, the learned Secretary of Ak- 
ber, the moft magnificent and powerful mo- 
narch that ever fwayed the Indian feepter, 
had previoufly, in the fixteenth century, by 
the moft laudable and ftrenuous exertions, in 
Ibme degree explored that path, and pene- 
trated that obfeure maze. All the authority 
however of fovereign power, exercifed in the 
mildeft manner, and employed to promote the 
beft purpofes, by the moft liberal of princes, 
added to the weight of influence, which his 
own diftinguilhed talents and virtues gave him 
over the grateful race of Brahma, introduced 
that diligent inyeftigatorof Sanfcrcet antiqui- 
ties, little farther than to the threftiold of the 
grand Temple of Indian theology, and fci-. 
ence. Of the vigour and extent of the Se- 
cretary’s refearches, , the Aysen Akbery, or 
Mirror of Akber, remains a wonderfpl proof ; 
and Mr. Gladwin, in obliging the Afiatic world 

with 
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aasj the proceedings of the latter, exc^t 
in the inftance of a few daring and oivr 
principled individuals, whofe extortions no, 
incorporated alTembly of merchants, how- 
ever inflexibly virtuous therofelves, can ever* 
wholly prevent, have appeared to me to be 
by far the moft candid, the moft upright, and 
the moft irreproachable. Such are my real, 
fentiments, and I unfold them without the 
remoteft idea of flattering or offending 
any creature breathing, either in Afia, or 
Europe. 

I am willing to believe that this negleft 
has arifen from the apparent plaufibility of 
an argument, which, either jealous compe- 
tition or inventive malevolence has thought 
proper to advance, in regard to this under- 
taking, with far more pertinacity than truth. 
What, thefe ralh plumniators have urged, 
either novel or interefting can poflibly be 
expefted from an author who has never vi- 
fited the remote region which he profeffes to 
deferibe; who has never on the fpot ex- 
amined the annals he undertakes to detail 5 
nor converled with the people whole hiftory 
and manners he records? To this objeflion I 
truft the following, with every candid mind, 
will be a fufficient anfwcr. .. 
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with a verfionof that work, in 1783, has much 
contributed to mitigate the toil of the Indian 
Geographer, and Annalift. Of this cele- 
brated produftion, which Major Rennel terms 
an Authentic Regifter of all matters relating 
to Hindodan, that is, as far as they were known 
to Akber, being equally high in price, and 
difiicult to be procured, I was not fo early in 
pofleilion as I could have wilhed } but having, 
at length, by the favour of Samuel Johnfon 
Efq. of the India Houle, obtained it, 1 have 
amply prohted by that gentleman’s fpontane- 
ous kindnefs. The firlt volume of this ori- 
ental performance, treats rather of Moham- 
medan, than Indian manners } of the arrange- 
ment of the court of Akber; and of the (eco- 
nomy of his houfhold. In the hiftory of that 
Emperor’s reign it will be of infinite ufe ; but 
was foreign to the fubje^ts more immediately 
under difeuflion. Of the fecond volume, which 
contains the geography of the Soobahs, and 
a concife hiftory of their feveral fovereigns, 
the reader will find in the following Iheets, 
fo correH an abridgment as cannot fail highly , 
to gratify his curiofity, and cannot injure the 
tranflator, who, I heard with regret from his 
London bookfeller, is no more ! Of the third 
vdlariie) which treats of the aftronomical con- 
c ccits. 
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It was the good fortune of M. Sonnerat, 
and M. Niebuhr, to have vifited in perfon, 
the feenes which their accurate and entertain- 
ing volumes deferibe ; but they travelled with 
peculiar advantages, and at the expence of 
royal munijicence.* What they faw they 
faithfully deferibed ; and mankind are highly 
indebted to them for their labours, nor have 
I in particular failed to profit by them ; but 
let it be remembered that a knowledge of In- 
dian Antiquities was not to be gained by a 
tranfient vifit to the traders on the coaft of 
Cpromandel, or Malabar; nor, had it been pof- 
fible to penetrate even to Benares, are the 
Brahmins of that celebrated univerfity able 
fully to explain the principles of their own 
theology and fciences. This is particularly 
true in regard to their aftronomy, lince they 
are ignorant of the right application of thofe 
ftupendous inftruments, deferibed fo accu- 
rately 

• The numerous and explanatory engravings in the ex- 
penfive volumes of thefe travellers, have infinitely contri- 
buted towards the elucidation of the Indian Antiquities* 
"Without thofe of Niebuhr, it wohld have been impoflible 
So have given any corre£l idea of the figures at Salfctte 
apd Elephantas and without thofe of M, Sonnerat, the Hif* 
tory of the Ten Avatars would have been totally unintel- 
ligible. I have prefented my fubfcribcri with one beautiful 
^Ute from each of thofe writers. 
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ceits, the theological, metaphyfical, and other 
fcientihc fpeculations, as well as of the feveral 
degrees and numerous penances, of the Hin- 
doos, he will alfo find the fub'flance intcr- 
fperied throughout the body of thefe extended 
Diflfertations. 

. The great work of the Mahabbarat, now 
tranflating by Mr. Wilkins, and of which 
Abul Fazel himfclf anciently gave a Perfian 
verfion, not being, as yet, in the pofieflion of 
the public, I can only, for the prefent, fubmit 
to that public the epitome of its contents which 
is prefixed to Ferilhtah’s Hiftory of Hindollan, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, 
with the Perfian Annals of Mirkhond, with 
the Tartar Hiftory of Abulgazi Bahadur, 
and fuch other oriental Hiftories as are in 
my polfelTion, of which the number is not 
fmall, nor have they been procured by the 
author without infinite labour and relearch, 
or heavy and accumulated expence. This 
chafm, however, with the permiifioh of the 
tranflator, (hall hereafter be filled up, and- 
the reader, will, I truft, find the dark period 
and events to which that voluminous detail 
bears rt&reoce, as fatisfadorily elucidated, 
as I flatter myfelf he will the obfeur^ hiftory 
of the Avatars themrelyes,erMe<md$^eff<r 
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lately by Sir Robert Barker, in the Philofo- 
phical Tranl’aftions. Belldes, when ,we daily 
meet with fomany who have penetrated, even 
into the regions of Upper Hindoftan, who 
both know fo little, and have written fo 
abfurdly, about India, this objeaion, me- 
thinks, Ihould have been urged with fomewhat 
more caution and temper. Upon the whole 
therefore nothing could be more more unjull 
or cruel, than for thefe ungenerous critics, 
on fo^ Ilendcr a foundation, preniaturely to 
condemn and decry a work, of the compofi- 
tioB of which, they mult be utterly unable, 
from a fupcrficial furvey, to comprehend 
either the arduous toil, or the complicated dif- 
ficulty. However, I truft, in vindication of 
my own injured reputation, and the perfe- 
vering zeal of my friends, that in every page 
of the following work, the reader will find a 
better anfwer to this objeftion, than any in 
my power in this place to produce. 

There is likewife another objeftion which 
has been urged againll this work, and from 
the confideration of which Twill not fhrink. 

“ the author,” it has been faid, ‘‘is not ac- 
quainted with the Afiatic languages.” On 
this fubjea, let the words of Sir W. Jones 
be remembered, that « languages are not 
h fcicnce, - 
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of Veeflmu. During thefe cnquries into the re- 
moteft hiftorical antiquities of Afia, as I have 
conftantly kept the Sacred Volumes, and the 
invaluable fragments ofChaldsean Hiftoryby 
fierofus, before me, with all that Bilhop Cum- 
berland, Stanley, Hyde, Athanalius Kircher, 
and others, have written upon the Phaenicians, 
Chaldaeans, Perflans and Egyptians ; and as I 
have diligently contrafted them with the- later 
and more profound difquiiitions of Sir William 
Jones, in the AGatic Refcarches, relative to 
the origin and early hiftory of thofe nations j 
I truft I Gikll not be thought prefumptuous 
for offering a decifive opinion with refpeft to 
that remote period, and thofe apparently fa- 
bulous events. I conGder the whole as only 
a corruption of ancient Chaldsean hiGory 
and traditions, and therefore have referred 
the incidents of the Great War re- 
corded in ; the Mahabbarat, and all the ro- 
mantic accounts, given in the fame volume, 
of the battles of the Indian Soors and 
Asoors, that is, the good and evil Genii, to 
the contefts of the Tons of Shem and Ham, for 
the empire of the infant world. In fhort, I 
have the moft confident hope of being able to 
OBMON8TR ATE as I proceed, that the wars of 
the- Giants -and Titans of other nations, are 
c 2 . known 
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fcience, but only the medium through which 
fcicnce is conveyed.” This remark comes 
with peculiar force from an author, who is, 
perhaps, the greateft matter of languages in 
the world } and if correft verfions, fuch as 
thofe with which himfclf and Mr. Wilkins 
have obliged the public, from the Sanfereet, 
and fuch as Pocock, Golius, and Greaves, 
have given us of Perfian and Arabian hitto- 
rians, can be procured, who is there that 
would watte the vigour of life in the learning 
of languages, from which, after all, the in- 
formation to be reaped will fcarcely com- 
penfate the toil? Could tranflations, to.be 
depended upon, be obtained in fo extcnfive 
a degree as I may require for the conduft of 
this hittory, I can allure the reader that the 
hieroglyphic charafters in which Eattern li- 
terature is veiled, for me, fbould remain 
Unditturbed. That not being entirely the 
cafe, I am flowly endeavouring to accomplilh 
what Sir William, at my entrance upon this 
undertaking, recommended me ; “ to acquire 
a fufficient knowledge of Perfian to enable me 
to give a new tranflation of Ferilhtah;” a 
work, he adds, greatly in efteem among all 
Indian fcholars, but of which, Mr. Dow’s* 
tranflation is a very loofe and imperfefl one. 

Hitherto, 
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known in India under that denomination ; and 
the evidence which 1 (hall adduce of the won- 
derful fimilitudc between the primitive, theo-, 
logy and manners of the Chaldxans and Indi- 
ans, efpecially in the veneration for Jacred 
fountains, formerly fo prevalent in Caflimerc, 
the region of India probably firll inhabited, will 
go far towards confuting the romantic ideas 
that have gone forth into the world, of the 
unfathomable antiquity of the Hindoos, and 
of the ark of Noah reding upon the Indian 
Caucafus, indead of mount Baris in Armenia. 

After having read with laborious attention 
whatever ha&been written concerning India hy 
the Perfian and Arabiaa hidorians, of whoqi 
we have been favoured with elegant Lada 
verlions by Pocockj Erpenius, Gplius, Hudr. 
fon, Reilke, and other great oriental fcholtrs^ 
I late down to the ferious re-pemfal and exaiur* 
ination of what the ancient authors, edeemed 
clafllcal, had. delivered in relation to that 
country ; but, from the little I already knew^ 
of its native hidory.iroon found theiraecounts> 
for the mod part, to be replete wii|h mifconcep- 
tion, if not with grofs error. , or ra- 

ther PouRAVA, (for that, Sir Jones haa 
informed me, was the real name of. the un- 
daunted oppofer of the great Alexander) the 

reigning 
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Hitherto, however, I have had fubjeas 
far more important to attend to than the 
mere acquifition of languages, and when the 
reader is informed that through all the fix 
hundred pages* of which this volume confifts, 
I never had the lead inllruaion or advice 
from any Indian fcholar, whofnfocver, m 
England, except a few hints during the courfe 
of writing the geographical difl'ertation, im- 
parted by the good-nature of Major Rennell 
—when he fhall reflca, that I had to read, 
to digejl, and to compofe what is thus offered 
to the public, from books which it was often 
neceffary to ride from Woodford to London 
to procure, and even then not procurable, 
but by tedious refearch among the bookfcl- 
lers {hops, and at a very confiderable ex- 
pence; and that the topics upon which I 
have written, are both very abftrufe and very 
remote from the common line of literary 
invefligation; he will, I truft, permit candour 
to predominate over feverity, and inftead of 
wondering that/o little, he will, perhaps, be 

furprifed thtitfomuch has been accompbfhed. 

k o I can 


• The author regreU that in canceUing fome of the ftieets 
of this volume, which an overfight in regard to the 
rendered neceflary, the ^ge. have, in fo«e place», ^ 
inaccurately numbered; ,bot,_ on the whole, it con 
thgr more than fix hundredji 
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reigning rajah of a country called the Pan> 
JAB, from the five rivers that water it* 
feems to have been univerfally miftaken for 
the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 
probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the leaft formidable, among many tri- 
butary princes; and the fubjugation of a 
province of that mighty empire was, with the 
ufual vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the 
conqueft of India. By comparing, however, 
the relations of the Greek and Roman writers 
with thofe of Feristah, and the other ori- 
ental hiftorians, of whom, a lift of thofe in 
my pofl'eflion is added to this preface, I gra- 
dually obtained that knowledge of the ancient 
hiftory and manners of the Indians, which 1 
have: attempted to exhibit in the volumes 
which will fucceflively Iblicit the attention of 
the indulgent public. Had there been any 
workl at that time publilhed, or had I known 
of any work intended to be publilhed, that 
pronfifed to include the ancient and modem 
hiftory !of India, according both to Sanfereet 
and Clalfical writers, and prefent to the reader 
a cemprefaenfive view of thewonderfiil tranf- 
a^tons performed, doring the period of. near^ 
four thonfand years, on that grand' theaow, 
l lhonld never haveAnantured upon an under^ 
ukifig at once fo arduous^ and fo hazardous. . 
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I can indeed fafely affirm, in the words of 
the honoured patron of my juvenile produc- 
tions, the late Dr. Johnlon.d that this work 
was “ written with little alhltance from the 
learned, and without any patronage of the 
great 5 not in the foft obicuritics of retire- 
ment, or under the fhclter of academic bov/- 
ers, but anndd inconvenience and dtflraftion, 
in ficknels and in forrow” I had fcarcely 
commenced my biflorical career, before I 

was 

t My mentioning in tlicfc terms tlic venerated name of the 

late Oi. Johnfon, will not, I truft, be called prefumplion 

U. hci'v' die tltolc living wlio cdn uticd ilic handfonic manner in 
wliich h always (poke of two vciy early, but vciy different, 
pvoduflions of mine; The Schoolboy, written in imitation 
of The Stlendid Shil lino ol Philips; and the Iree 
Translation of t h e CTu i i»u s Ty ran n us of Sophocles. 
Tlic former may be feen in Mr. Knox’s Klcgant ExtiaEls ; the 
latter never wandered beyond the circle of the fiibfcribcrs* 

Indeed I cannot forbear Hating a clrcumftaiicc peculiarly ho- 
nourable to inyfelf, and illuffiativc, at once, ol the natural 
goodnefs of his heart: at my entrance into orders, he wrote, 
unfolicltcd by me, a warm and friendly letter to the Maftcr 
of Univerfity College, in my favour, witli the proffer of a lu- 
crative cure if Mr. Maurice were in orders of which cir- 
cumftance Up was ignorant, I zoas^ at that time, in orders, and 
hxed at Woodford, which particular rcafons prevented my 
rclinquiniingf for Rofworth, the living of bis friend Dr. laylor. 
The Maftcr was fo obliging as to fend to me to Woodford, Dr. 
Johnfon’s letter, which I keep as a flattering memento of hjs 
friendihip, and a ftriking proof, among otlicrs, of his enlarged 
philanthropy. 
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As foon as I had formed the refolution, in 
the bell manner I might be able, to fiipply 
that defeft, I communicated my intention to 
Sir William Jones, in India, with whofe friend- 
Ihip I was honoured at an early period of life, 
and who returned me fuch an anfwer as en- 
couraged me both to proceed with vigour, 
and to afpire with ardour. He was at the 
fame time fo obliging as to impart a few hints 
for thp condu6l of the work, which I have 
anxioufly endeavoured to follow. 1 likewile 
lubmitted the Propofals for my intended Hit- 
tory to the Court of Directors of the Eaft- 
India Company ; accompanied with a Letter^ 
in which I took an extenfive furvey of the 
great outlines of that hiftory . Nothing could 
be more flattering to an infant undertaking,^ 
than the applaufe which that Letter procured 
me from the moll refpefliible quarters : - ahd, 
indeed, as a proof that the diilinguilhed body 
of men to- whom it was addrefled, thought 
that the author had exerted laborious affidu- 
ity in the’ inveftigaiion of the obfeurO fubjeft 
which he profefled to elucidate, an immedute- 
anfwer Was returned, and Jetr Of the 
Hiftory fubferibed for. Both the Letter itielf 
and the Anfwer are printed by way of Intro- 
duflion to the it'll volume of the H^Ory itfelf. 

The 
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was called, upon an occalion the moil clif- 
trelfing to human feelings, to exehangc the 
blooming plains of Ada and the banks ot 
the Ganges, where I began, in imagination, 
to range with delight, for the rugged rocks 
and Lethean dream ol Bridol Wells. It 
was indeed an occadon no Icfs painful and 
didrcding than the fight of didinguidicd 
worth, heightened b\' unaffc6lcd beauty, in 
the bloom of youth, dowly defcending to 
the unfruitful grave. No fooncr wras that 
melancholy event ov'cr, for wdiich the too 
much honoured lines in the Church Yard of 
Woodford, + feebly attempt to difplay the 
‘■^enuine grief of the w’riter, than the circum- 
^ dances 


+ As a part of thofe vetfes, very inaccurately tranfcribeil, has 
appeared in the public papers, I fliall make no apology for .n- 
leiting them below more corrdUy and unmutiLalcd. I oa" 
the reader that, in doing this, I have no vanity to gratify. To 
compofc them was the moll painful talk, a talk enjoined, near the 
clofc of life, by the amiable dcccafcd, that ever agoniaing poet 
undertook. In prefenting them to the reader, however, I own 
I hivc fume ambition to gratify. I am ambitious of paying a 
public tribute of refpea to worth, untim' ly fnatched^away, and 
fenfc early matured. Indeed that tribute o o c h t r a R t i c u a R t v 
TO BE PAID IN THESB PACES, foT, unpatronizcd as I have 
been, either by great men, or eminent bookfellcrs, this work 
could not have appeared, had it not been for the alliftanceof 

that fortune which, by the deceafe of this cftimable woman, dc- 

volvca 


The liberal condu6l of the Direflors, on this 
occafion, to an unpatronized ftrangcr, affords 
jdecilive evidence that an enlightened aflembly 
of BritiQi merchants are equally above the 
bafenefs of prejudice, and the meannefs 
of avarice; and that, however humble the 
inftrumejU, they are never indifferent to the 
advancement of Literature, and the diffution 
of Science. 

I frankly own to the candid reader that 
1 knew not, at the time, the full extent and 
magnitude of the undertaking in which I 
had embarked. At my very entrance into 
the. grand hiftoric held, through the whole 
ample circuit of which it became necelfary 
for me to range, a held over-run with exotic 
and luxuriant vegetation, fuch a profpe61: 
unfolded itfelf, as, I confcfs, at once dilheart- 
ened and terrihcd me. Such a variety of 
complicated and profound fubjefls preffed 
for difcuifion, before the way could be fuf- 
hciently cleared for an entrance upon the 
immediate path of Hiftor}' ;■ fo deeply were 
the wild fables of Indian Mythology blended 
with the authentic annals of regular Hiftory $ 
that the proper execution of the arduous 
work, feemed to demand the exertion of abi* 
litics» well as the command pf fbrtime, to ■ 

which 
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ftances of vexation and difappointment above 
re-capitulated, fucceffively rofe to throw an 
additional ftitade over the remainder of a life, 
which feems doomed to be paffed in ex- 
tremes. 

Thefe, 

volved to me. Without that aid I never could have procured 
the virious and voluminous publications, neceffary to the elu- 
cidation Of a fubjeft fo obfeute, yet important and interefting ; 
and if thefc volumes, by good fortune, fliould reach poftenty, 
may her name and memory, that muft ever be dear to virtue, 
and to truth, defeend with them, and confecrate the page. 

EPITAPH ON Mrs. MAURICE. 
SERENELY bright, in bridal fmiles array’d! 

The purple fpring its bloflbm’d fweets difplay'd ; 

While raptur’d fancy faw full many a year. 

In blifs revolving, urge its gay career.—— 

But ah 1 how deep a gloom the {kies o’erfpread ; 

How fwift the dear delufivc vifion fled ! 

Difeafc and pain the ling’ring hours confume, 

And fegret feed on youth’s corroded bloom. 

Ceas’d are the fongs that fill’d the nuptial grove. 

The dance of pleafure in the bow’r of love 

For Hymen’s lamp funereal torches glare. 

And mournful dirges rend the midnight air ! 

Oh ! thou, whofc cheek, the rival of the rofe, 

WiiJi all the flufh of vernal Beauty glows,; 

Whofe pulfcs high with youthful vigour bound. 

The brighteft fair in fafhion’s ma*y round. 

Approach with awe the mcnfions of the dead, 

And as the grave’s drear bourn thy footdeps tread ; 
MsrVt— ’toidft ravages of fate and time— 

Where worth lies buried in its lovelieft prime ; 

' Whefc 
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which I conld'by no means lay claim. It foon 
-occurred to me, that, inftead of the folitary 
exertions of an individual of moderate ta- 
leiUS/ of confined and precarious incoine, 
with no powerful patron in the high and 
fplendid circles of life to proted, and no 
Opulent private eonneSions vigoroully to pro- 
mote the wdrk^the Oompletion of fo extenfive a 
plan as that laid down by myfelf, required the 
United efforts of fome confiderable jiterary 
Ibciety^ ‘ combining a fplendid alFemblage of 
gehius tad erudition, and embodied for the 
purpole, with every public library in the king- 
dom at their fervice, and, 1 might add, the 
public treafury alfo, at their command. The 
fiupendous lyflem of the Brahmin Chro*' 
NOLOGY, extending back through millions of 
years; the obftinate denial of a general 
DELUGE by thofe Brahmins $ the perplexing 
do&rine of a Trinity in the Divine-Na- 
TU REj for ever occurring in the operations of 
riie grand Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Vee^uand Seeva, a doflrinc not to be traced 
to any immediate connexion with the Jewifli 
nation, -yet more confpicuous in India,- diart 
even in‘ the Triple Mithra of Perfia, 

Globe, tfieWing, an£ the Serpent, whichi -ac-^ 
tording^ to Kircher, formed the TriOi^ of 
Egypt thefe we(e among the numerous, the 

delicate. 
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Thefe, however, were by no means the only 
difficulties I have had to contend with, in 
the courfe of compofing and printing, at my 
own eicpence, this large volume of introduc- 
tory Diflertations. When nearly half of it 
was finilhed; an unfortunate incident rendered 
it necelfary to cancel a conliderable number 
of the Iheets contained in it. Shortly after, 

one 


Where youth’s extinguifh’d fires no longer burn. 
And BEAUTY numbers in the mould’ring urn ! 

Oh ! paufe— and bending o’er fair STEtLA’stomh, 
Mourn her hard lot, and read thy future doom I 
Soft lie the fod that fhields from wint’ry rains. 

And blafting winds, my Stella’s lov’d remains; 
May angels guard the confecrated ground, 

And flowers, as lovely, bloom for ever round I 
Meek fufiFcrer— who, by namelcfs woes opptefs’d. 
The patience of th’ expiring lamb poffefs’d ; 

When, many a tedious moon, thy fever’d veins 
Throbb’d with the raging hectic’s fiery pains, 

Nor heav’d a figh— favc that alone which bore 
Triumphant virtue to a happier fhore— 

Stella, whofe dreaming eye ne’er ceas’d to flow. 
When forrow pour’d the ptaint of genuine woe, 
Whofe mind was pure as that unfullicd ray, 

That beams from hcav’n, and lights the orb of day ; 
Sweet be thy flumbers on this molTy bed. 

Till the laft trump lhall roufc the fleeping dead ; 
Then, having nought from that dread blaft to fear 
Whofe echo lhall convulfe the crumblyig fphcrc. 

In fairer beauty wake— a hcav’nly bride. 

And rife an ANGEL, who a MAtTYR died J 
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delicate^ and abQrufe topics, which neither the 
clerical nor hillorical fun6lion in which 1 had 
engaged, would allow of being pafled over in 
filcn’ce. 

I had not, at firft, formed the remotefl: 
conception that to enter into the fpirit of the 
Ancient Sanfereet Hiftory of India, or to 
render that hiftory intelligible to the reader, it 
Vtould be neceflary to engage in the deepeft af- 
tronomical (peculations of the oriental world, 
yet, as I advanced in my enquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indifpcnfable ; 
for, in fa£l, the primeval hiftorics of all the 
ancient empires of the earth amount to little 
more than the romantic dreams of aftrono* 
mical mythology. This is particularly evident 
in Hindoftan, from the two great and.moft an- 
^ieht rajah families being denominated Sua- 
YA-BANS and Chandra-bans; or Children 
of the Sun and Moon. 

1 have entered farther into thefc alirono- 
mical dilquifitions than my friends may think 
was either necelTary, or, in regard to the (ale 
of my book, firudef^i but this particular fub-, 
je£f was intimately conn^ed with others of 
a higher nature, and more momentous re- 
fearch.-^The daring aflertions of certaintlcep* - 
tical French jdiilofophers with .relpi^ 

Age of the World, whole arguments I have 
d attemptet^ 
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oheofthewonhieft men of the profeffiM* 

, „ was cneaf^ed in the printing it, having, 

from unavidable Ioffes, had the misfor.une 
to fail much of it when cotnpofed, but not 
primci off, neceffitrily paffed under the ham- 
Lr of the auaiouecr, and was obhged w be 
bought in, in that Hate, for the author. After 
all ft comes before the pubhc, under the d. - 
paiaeing circumftances that no fa.r copy of I 
ws fver trauferibed for the prcis, and that 
„oft of the Ihcets that coinpolc it were ne- 
ver feen by any eyes but thole of the author, 
whieh are not the bell : and as thole eyes, 11 1 
;„rc debilitated by daily poring over nu- 
merous volumes, could not engage in the toil 
of fair tranlcription; fo neither could a» ac- 
curate araanuenfis. for “ . 

many uncouth Aliatic names ol places, and 
perfons, conllantly occur, ever be ohtamed 
any reafouable rate. An .mmoderate ex- 
pence of that kind. would have been attended 
with inconvenience to the author; and an in- 
correa tranferiber would have created more 
tiouble than he could pollibly have done fer- 
vice I truff, however, that the errata, ol 
which, confequently, fome few ^>7 ‘’'.“j 
ueaed are oftly thofe of a bterd kind ; for I 

&th>oclfetotherefpeaable — 
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attempted to refute, arguments principally 
founded on the high alTumptions the 
Brahmins and other Eaftem nations, in point 
of chronology and aftronomy, could their ex- 
travagant claims be fubftantiated, have a diirefl 
tendency to overturn the Mofaic fyftem, and 
with it, Chrillianity. I have, therefore, with 
what fuccefs the reader mull hereafter deter- 
mine, laboured to invalidate thole claims, with 
all the perleveiing aifiduity which ah hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un- 
Ihaken attachment, not merely profellional, to 
the latter fyftem, could not fail of exciting and 
animating. While engaged in thofe enquiries, 
the fortunate arrival of the fecond vaJume 
of the AGatic Refearches, with the various 
difiertations on the fubjefl, of Sir William 
Jones, and of Mr. Davis, who has unveiled 
the aflronomical myfteries of the famous 
S u a Y A Si D o H A N T A , the moll ancient Sanfereet 
treadle on that fcience, enabled me to purfue 
with fatisfikdion, with lecurity, and„t truft, to 
demonftratiott, the plan which I had previ- 
ottlly formed, and upon which alone the dif- 
ficulty can be folved. 

Guided by foeh indifputable authorities^ I 
trail, 1 have proved in the Gift volume of my 
hiftoiyi that the perfonages who are faid to 

have. 
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hereafter enumerated, to admit of any im** 
portant errors in the inveftigation of the va- 
rious fubjeas difculTed in it. I have no in^ 
tention, in recapitulating thefe difagreeable 
particulars, to excite the compaffion or difarm 
the feverity of the public cenfors, who are now 
to pafs judgment upon this work, but only 
mention them as the beft apology I can offer 
for the LONG delay in prefenting the public 
with this volume, which ought to have made 
its appearance in the courfe of laft year. The 
public tribunal is an awful court, and I ap- 
proach it with all the diffidence which a firft 
effort, by an unaided individual, towards 
executing an extenfive literary work, cannot 
fail of infprring; but I know the judges, 
prefiding at that tribunal, are neither to be 
foothed by intreaty, nor intimidated by me- 
naces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to hope 
for the favour of the public ; or to divert its 
cenfures, if deferved. “ I have now fet my 
aU upon a caft j and I muft ftand the hazard 

of the die.” , 

Haying thus far confidered the objeftions 

that have been made to this work, I muft beg 
leave, before I conclude thefe introduftory 
remarks to mitigate the force of onci or two# 
that may be urged againft it. The firft, and not 
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bave flourlfhed fo many thoufand years in the 
earlieft ages, were of celeftial, not terreftrial, 
origin; that their empire wasthe empire of ima^ 
gination,-in the (kies, not of real power on this 
globe of earth ; that the day and year pf Brah- 
ma, and the day and year of Mortals, are of a 
nature widely different ; that the whole jargon 
of the Yu Gs or grand periods, and confequently 
all thofe prefumptuous affertions of the Brah- 
mins, relative to the earth’s antiquity, have no 
foundation but in the great folar and lunar cy- 
cles, or planetary revolutions; and that Ch al- 
OiE A,and not Inoi a, was the parent country of 
mankind. In proof of this laft alTertion, 1 have 
produced a few remarkable inftances which 
evince the primitive languages of Chaldtea and 
India not to be greatly dilfimilar ; that the 
name Adam may be traced to the Sanfcreet 
root, AoiMjOr firjti that in the prophetic 
and regal title of Meku of India, may be re- 
cognized the patriarch Noah ; that their great 
hero, Bali, an appellative fynonymous with 
the Bel, or Baal, of their neighbours, is no 
other than Belos ; and that all .the prodigies of 
valour and vrifdom fableci of the renowned 
Dionysius India, if true, are only true 
of Ratoi^ the fon of Cufh. Whatfoeven 
partial objeAions may be urged agadpft tbpi 
d u fyflem 
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the Icaft formidable, will probably be pointed 
againft the orthography of the proper names 
of Indian perfons and places. This I own 
is one of the greateft difficulties which an 
hiftorian of Afiatic events has to encounter; 
for to attempt always to give them with un- 
deviating correftnefs, is to attempt little lefs 
than an impoffibility. When I firft com- 
menced this hiftory, I had refolved to follow 
the example of thofe, who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exa£Uy aS' it is 
pronounced in India ; and the Dictionary of 
Mr. Richardfon, in which the author, as he 
himfelf informed me, followed the orthogra- 
phical inftruCtions of the late Major Davy, 
PerlianTranliatorto Mr. Haftings, feemed to 
be the moll certain guide. But toMajor Davy’s 
fyftem,! afterwards found material objeaions 
were made, in the DilTertation of Sir William 
Jones, on the Orthography of Afiatic words, 
which fo properly ranks foremoft among the 
valuable papers in the firft volume of the Afi- 
atic Refearches ; and I have fince, in general, 
adopted his own method, and thofe of Mr. 
Halhed, and Mr. Wilkins. But the profound 
oWervations in that treatife, concerning the 
Saofereet language, and the proper modes of 
writing it, in Roman fetters, as wdtl as many 

other 


lyftem thus adopted by me, 1 am convinced 
that it is the Only balis upon which any folid 
hiftory of Ancient India can be founded; 
and every fr^ih enquiry confirms me in . that 
opinion. 

Among the various kinds of evidence here- 
after adduced in corroboration of my idea, I 
have appealed to one particular fpecies, of 
a nature equally curious and remote from 
common inveftigation. If it happen thatCri- 
ticifni' Ihould point any feverc ftriftures on 
that portion of my work, I (hall think my felf 
exceedingly ill repaid for literary toil, which 
coll me" many nights of painful vigil, and 
which, from the intenfe application I was 
compelled to beftow upon the fubjeft, mate- 
rially inj ured my hedlth . It was an attentive 
and actiurate infpedtion of the Solar and Lu- 
nar Z'Odiacs of India, inferted in the fame va- 
luable colle£tion, the former confilling, like 
that of Egypt and Greece, of twelve conftella- 
tioiis, lifflilar in order and dehgnation, except 
in ' the figns Virgo and Gemini, and the lat- 
ter of twenty-feven, refembling the MAWAZi-t- 
AL-Kamar of the Arabians, that firft fug- 
geftedto me the hypotheiis upon which I have 
^eftowed indefatigable painSi and wfait^l fb^l 
ppw cujfQjrily uhfold. 
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other remarks on this abffrufc fubjeft, by the 
latter gentlemen, will be exhibited to the 
reader, in the Differtation on the Litera- 
ture of the Hindoos. In the geographic^ 
differtation for the moft part, and through- 
out the whole of my hiaory, when names of 
places occur, I have conftantly ufed the 
mode of orthography adopted by 
Rennel, who is undoubtedly the beft judge 
of what, in that refpea, is moft proper. 

I fay, in the Geographical Dilferta- 
tion, for the moft fart, becaufe in abridg- 
ing the Geography of the Subahs, I was 
compelled often to adopt the language of 
Mr. Gladwin, the Tranflator, who leems 
fcrupuloully to adhere to the maxims of Ma- 
lor Davy. The reader will therefore find 
in that Differtation, a variety of orthography 
which I cannot approve j but knew not we 
how to avoid. It was the differtation firft_ 
written, and under the general imprefiion»of 
the private advice of Mr. Richardfon to 
write the words as nearly as I could learn, 
both from his diaiooary and general »nforma- 
tion, that they were pronounced j but as that 
pronunciation itfclf is various 
parts of India, and even among Indian fch^ 
lars themfclves, my only certain to 
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this dangerous path was, to keep as clofe as 
poflible to the general rule of orthography^ and 
to make Mr. Orme, and other authors of the 
highea repute, my examples. In obferving 
this rule it was hardly poflible for me to . err 
materially, or beyond the extenfion of can- 
dour, in a point fo dubious and perplexing. 
Acbar however will fometimes, with all my 
vigilance, occur for Akber; Shaw for Shah, 
and Cawn for Khan; to which mode of 
writing thofe appellatives, I have now thought 
it expedient wholly to conform : becaufe, 
though Major Rennell writes Acbar and Ac- 
baree, yet as I conttantly quote the Ayeen 
AKBER Y of Mr. Gladwin, in the notes to my 
hiftory, it feemed abfurd to have Acbar in 
the text', or Shaw and Cawn above, while I 
cite the Nadir Shah of Sir William Jones, 
and Abulgazi Khan the Tartar hiftorian, at 

the bottom of the page. 

But, poflibly,not againft mere wwrir alone 
will the artillery of Criticifm be difeharged. 
The general ftyle which I have adopted, in 
writing the hiftory of Hindoftan, may alfo 
provoke cenfure, and thefe pages may be 
thought'to abound too much with thofe de- 
fultory rhetorical flourilhes, fo common, and 
and often fo difgufting, in Afiatic producr 

tions, 
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tions. As this objeftion tends peculiarly to 
wound certain poetical feelings which it is my 
misfortune to polfefs, I rcqiieft to be heard 
upon it with patience and lenity. 

Devoted to poetry in my earliea youth, 
or rather, lifping numbers from the cradle ; 

I purfued, till within thefe few years, that de- 
lightful but barren path of literary amufe- 
ment. It has happened too, that what my 
poetical exertions have produced, has not 
been fo fortunate as to attraa the public 
notice. Amid ft continued and univerfal neg- 
left, however, it is ftill matter of honeft tri- 
umph to me that the few detached pieces, m 
that way, which I have written, have received 
the warmeft tribute ofapplaufe from men who 
would equally difdain to flatter or deceive i 
from men upon whofe fterlmg judgment and 
upon whofe unadulterated tafte I dare to rely ; 
from men who know and feel the difference 
that fublifts between tlie nervelefs ling-fong 
effufions of the day, and that fubhme, 
energic, manly Poesy, that llrikes, with the 
force of eleark fire, and feizes upon the cap- 
tive heart -It is poffible, therefore,^ 

the the bewitching enchantrefs of iny 

juvenile days; that Muse whofe fmile I fo 
long and fo ardenUy courted, may have m 
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fome degree corrupted my ftyle, and vitiated 
my tafte in this refpeft. Indeed, it is an 
adage of great antiquity, that « No poet ever 
yet excelled in profaic compofition,” and I 
have not the vanity to hope that- adage will 
be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
it, however, be candidly cpnfidered that this 
is’ only a firll eflay towards any confiderable 
publication in that line of writing ; com pofed 
amidft the prelfure of domgUic calamity, and 
profelTional avocation ; amidll the fuggeftions 
of mifreprefentation, and the jealoufy of 
competition; amidft multifold difeourage- 
ment and aggravated difappointment. 

Application, perfeverance, and a mind 
more at leifure toreftrain a luxuriant pen and 
lop off the redundancies of my ftyle, may 
contribute to render my next volume more 
^vorthy of the public eye. Happy fhall I be 
if the TEW who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of compofition which I 
now renounce for ever, may extend a limilar 
degree of candour to my firll effort in the 
line of htftory. I will, however, be ingenu- 
ous with my fublcribers; for I frankly con- 
fefs that, of India, a country where natofe! 
has ever wantoned as in her lovcUeft prime, 
M (hines forth arrayed in her ri^eft * 
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of India, a country renowned through all 
ages, for the eloquence and wifdom of her 
fons of the line of Brahma } for the martial 
bravery of her rajahs of the houfe of Keh- 
tree ; for the prodigies of exquifite art, 
and manufaftures of beautiful fabrication 
produced by thofe of thc' tribe of Bice , 
as well as for the patient and unrepining 
gentlenefs, amidg accumulated infult and 
oppreffion, of thf induflrious and numerous 
family of Sooder } I ©ever intended to 
write an hiftory unanimated in fentiment, 
or undignified in diaion. How, indeed was 
it poflible to write with frigid indifference of 
the land of elegant fiaion and beautiful al- 
legory— Has not M. Sonncrat ?— has not Sir 
William Jones ?— has not M. Raynal ?— in 
fliort, have not all preceding writers on this 
fubjea, who have pofTeffed any fpark of ani- 
mation to feel, any nerve of language to ex- 
prefs thofe feelings, or any glow of genius 
to wnprefs them on thebreatts of others, alter- 
nately launched forth imo the warmeft ftrawis 
of admiration ‘on the furvey of the vinues, 
learning, fortitude, and induftry of this inr 
nocent and fecluded race of men. 

Let it be further remembered, m mitiga- 
tion of the error of a ftyle fomewhat, I own, 

too 
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too lofty and luxuriant, that fomc of the 
moft important and animating fubjefts that 
can poflibly be difcufled, have, in the courfe 
of writing thefe pages, fucceflively arifen for 
confidcration— the pureft, the fublimeft fyftem 
of theology, next to the Jewilh and Chnftian, 
ever eftabliftied upon earth ; and, when de- 
generating into idolatry, branching out either 
into the mott fplendid rites of the moft ele- 
vated fuperftition— the Mi x h r at ic devotion 
—that is, the worOiip of the Sun and Ihimng 
Hoft of Heaven: or elfe, affuming the moft 
gloomy habit in which that Superftition can 
poflibly array herfelf, in which (he terrifies 
mankind into the worship of malignant 
demons, and all the accumulated horrors of 
human SACRFiCES. Let it be remembered 
that the ancient glory of empires fo renowned 
as thofe of Hindoftan and Egypt, the ftately 
temples of their gods, and the fuperb palaces 
of their kings, engage no inconfiderable part 
of thefe extended fpeculations : and that I 
have been, throughout, occupied in the al- 
ternate contemplation of obje6fs the mofli 
magnificent in the circuit of nature j * or* 
^ the 

• 1 wifh, particularly in tliia palTage, to apologise for the 

mann*t in which, towards th« fclcirc of the Geographical Dil- 

fettabons, 
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the moft venerable and beautiful in the com- 
oafs of art. It feemed to me requifite, that 
the loftieft fubjeas ftiould be treated of m 
language more than ufually elevated. To 
have written in colder terms, would have ar- 
gued either want of capacity, or, what I 
ftiould think far more degrading, have ren- 
dered me fufpeaed of infenfibility. 

It is ufual to conclude the prefatory pages 
of any confiderable work, with a grateful 
enumeration of benefits derived, in the 
courfe of compofition, from men eminent 
as fcholars, or illuftrious by ftation. But, 
fince few advantages of that kind, more 
than thofe previoufty Ipecified, have fallen 
to my lot, my catalogue of obligations will, 
necelfarily, be not very extenfive. It would, 
however, be the height of ingratitude, were 
I on this occalion, to omit the tender of 
my warmeft thanks to William Money, 
John Hunter, and Nathaniel Smith, 
Efqrs. but efpecially to. the latter gentle- 
man, who has long proved himfelf friendly 

k ■ to 


•ertation, I have deferibed the courfe of the mighty Gakces, 
md the mightier Borrampooier. But what aut lor cou 
•emain unanimated When introducing to the reader's notice ob- 
ieas fd litdeknown to the leaded of Europe ? Objeas equally 
aftoxliihiog 5Uid nwjnificcnt* 
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to the clifFufion of Indian knowledge, f for 
their obliging recommendation of /»>' 

dertaking to the Court of Direaors, in 1790, 
by which it received thefanaion of a patron- 
age which has been of material fervicc to 
this infant work, and, I hope, that the pa- 
tronage, thus liberally extended, will not be 
found to be degraded in the execution ot it : 
cfnccially when the abftrufe nature of many ot 
the fubjeas difcuired. and the flender fources 
from which any genuine Hiftory of ancient 

India 


+ Itou.ht to be remembcfcd that both the BnAC VAT-GEn rA 

andlL H»-..o..ades ^vcrc ulhcrcd into , be world under he 

aufpkes of the fame gcuUctnan, wl-.o has lo km y 

Ihc intcrefts of tl.is humbler attempt to elucidate the ry 

and Antiquities of India. ft,/* 

When Britini merchants thus endeavour to blend the mterc ^ 
of Litekatuke with thofc of CoMMEKcr., they throw a luftre 
on the diftinguilhed Ration which they enjoy ; a luRre whic 
"JeaUh alone, however ample, or honourably 
never beRow. They bring to our remembrance tbe ° 

thofe celebrated Caliphs of the EaR, equally diflingutfhed fo 
their love of literature and arms, when Trade and Science tra- 
velled, hde by fide, through the fultry deferts Arabia, in 
mutual queR of riches and knowledge 5 and heard, J 

uue, the poems repeated, which 

in the auguR temple of the grand mart of Mecca. It 1 _ 

eternal honour of this country, that we have not, «H every 
period of its progrefstoitsprefentprofpertty, 

Spbid, to cultivate, and many a Grbsham, to pattow , 

SCUKCE* 
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India can be drawn, (hall have been can- 
didly confidered. 

It would be equally ungrateful, were I to 

forget making the acknowledgments which are 
duc.from me to William Godfrey, Efq. as 
well for the free ufe of fuch books as defccnded 
to him from his predeccffors at Woodlord, 
as for very early encouragement to proceed 
in thefe hiftorical refearches ; the hrll idea 
of which originated, during my rcfidcncc 
there, in repeated convcrfations with that 
gentleman on Indian topics; convcriations 
fraught with inllrufclion, and remembered with 
pleafure. 

To Rowland Stephenson, Efq. my 
warmelt thanks arc alfo due, for indulging 
me, in addition to many inhanccs of long-cx- 

pcrienccdfricnd{hip,with the examination ot 
the papers of his upright relation. Cover nor 
Stephenson, who had the honour, in com 
pany with Mr. Surman, of obtaining rom 

the Emperor Mohammed FuRRUXHSEER. at 

Delhi, that firmaun by which the Eall India 
Company became entitled, under the fane, 
tion of the Mogul Monarchs, before the fub- 
verfion of their empire, to very extcnhve 
commercial privileges. As Mr, Stephenson 
filled a high Ration in India, during one o 

k 2 
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tlie darkeft and moft fanguinary periods of 
its modern domeftic hiftory. when the tyran- 
ny of the Seyds, thofe mighty Omrahs, de- 
throned, or murdered, five fucceffive fove- 
rcigns of the imperial houfe of Timur, I 
heUed, and have found material information 
from the perufal of them. In one of the let- 
ters of this Gentleman to the Chief of Patna, 
his fucceffor, he declares it to be the deter- 
mined refolution of Hitnfelf. and the Council 
of Calcutta, “ not to interfere with the po- 
litics of the country; but to carry on their 
trade quietly, and only to defend the Com- 
pany’s Estate a wife and prudent maxim, 
which fome may think ill exchanged for others 
of an ambitious and turbulent kind. J gijgjj 

1 After all, however, it muftbc cottfeAed, that Europe and Afia 
can never be 50 jjerned by the fame political code. The genius and 
manners of the’ inhabitants of the two continents, are diiamctrically 
oppofitci and nations, among whom the reftlefs ambition and 
violence of individuals, even in private life, are frequently 
marked with a moR fanguinary charatler, while vice, in the great 
and powerful, as frequently breaks forth in deeds of public and 
aggravated enormity, can no more be kept under controtil by the 
mild, the humane, but Urdy policy eRabliOtcd in European coui^ 

tries, than Europe will ever fubmit to be governed by the defpotic 

maxims that prevail in moR Afiatic governments. It may with 

truth be a»iTh«d, that the natives of the Britifh Eaft India fet- 

tlemenu, are the happieR fubjeas in the whole extent 
Afiai at leaR fmee the overthrow of the inUd and patn- 
archal government of the ancient Hindoo emperors. 
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Suc.h is the flender lift of literary obli- 
gations which I am under in carrying on 
this work. If, however, it has not been my 
good fortune to be favoured with the aflilt- 
ance of eminent living fcholars, I have not 
wanted that of their writings, nor thofe of the 
Illustrious Dead. In proofofthis, I now 

prefent the reader with a lift of fucb books 
as I have, at an enormous expence, pro- 
vided for the completion of the Indian Hif- 
tory ; and, as I have not always been io ac- 
curate in my references as I ought, I ftiall add 
their refpeaive dates, particular editions, and 
the place where they were printed. Such 
authentic tranflations as I have confulted, I 
ftiall ingcnuoufty give? for, in my opinion, 
nfeful knowledge is not to be defpifed, from 
whatfoever quarter it can be obtained. The 
lift thus fubjoined may be of fervice to others, 
in the purfuit of fimilar ftudies; and, by 
thofe who are acquainted with the value of 
fome of the volumes enumerated, and the 
great fcarcity of others, may, poflibly. be con- 
fidered as altogether compofing no contemp- 
tible colleaion of Asiatic History and 
Antiquities. 

From a futvey of the extenfive prepara- 
tions made by me for completing the His- 
tory 
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TORY OF Hindostan, the reader raqft per- 
ceive that what I now offer to the patronage 
of the public, will not be the produftion of 
a few Icifure hours, but of many years of 
contemplation and fludy ; or, to fpeak more 
truly, the incelfant labour of a life, of which, 
fome portion of the fleeting moments hath 
already been fuffered to elapfe un-improved 
—of a life which may poffibly be fhortened 
by the toil of compofmg, if not embittered 
by the confequences of the expencc in- 
curred, in publifhmg fo hazardous a work. 
I cannot therefore conclude this addrefs by 
faying with my deccafed friend Dr. Johnfon, 
that I difmifs this introductory volume with 
“ frigid tranquility j” fince I have much to 
apprehend from censure, and foraewhat to 
hope from APPRcaATiON* 

Great Rvjfel Streett 
Augvjt 1792, 
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In the Geographical Dissertations, the 
books referred to, and occafionally com- 
pared, arc the following: 

Ptolomaei Geographia, Beniif Jblioj — Amfl. i6i8 
Strabonis Geographia, folio ^ ^ ~ BafiU 1549 

Plinii Naturalis Hiftoria, folio^ — ~ Aldi^ J549 

Cellaril Geographia, 2 tom. quafio^ •— Cantab* 1703 
Dyonifii Orbis Deferiptio, eilavo^ — Londim, 1688 

Varenii Geographia Gen. oBavo^ — Cantab. 1712 

Bocharti Sacr^ Geographia; feu, Pbaleg. Frankfort, i6y^ 
Bocharti Sacra Geogfaphisa; feu, Canaan, Franlfort^ 1681 
Abul Fazel’s Defeription of the Indian Subah's, in the 
third volume of the Ayeen Akbery, 3 vola 
quario^ — — Calcutta, 1784 

Abulfcda Cborafmiae, & Mawaralnabr® Deferiptio, 

Editore Jbhn Gredvesp — Londg 16^0 

Auitiquite GeograpbiqUe de ITnde, par M* D’AnvIlle, 

quartOf ^ raris, 1775 
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EcclaircHTemens Geographique ; fur la Carte de 1’ Inde, 

par M. D’Anville, quarto, — ^ Paris, 1753 

Geographia: Veteris Scriptores Graeci Minores, per 

JohnHudfon, 4 vols oBavo, — Oxon. 1712 
Arriani Periplus Maris Erylhrsi, — Oxonl 1698 

Memoir of a Map of Hindoftan, by Major Rcnnel, . 

quarto, — Land, 1788 

Memoir of ditto, correfted and enlarged, quarto. Land. 1791 
Short IliHory of Afa, by Sir William Jones, prefixed 

to the Life of Nadir Shah, oBavo, land. 1773 
To complete this ColleBion of Indian Geography rvas wanting 
the Nubian Geography, by the Sharif Edrifi, which, unfortu- 
nately, no .rejearch of mine could procure. 

Books of Oriental and Hiftorical Antiquities, 
relative to the Egyptians and ^Ethiop- 

lANS. 

Athanafii Kirchcri CEdipus .Egyptiacus, 2 tom. 

folio, — — — Roma, 1652 

Ludolfi Hiftoria iEthiopica, /e/i(7, — Frankfort i68i 

Ludolfi ad Hill. Althiop. Comment, folio, Frankfort, 1691 
Murtadi’s Hiftory of the Pyramids of Egypt, tranflated 

from the Arabic, by M. Vatier, duodecimo. Land. 1762 
Abulfedte Deferiptio Aigypii, Arab. & Lat. Gottenburg, 1776 
Profelfor Greaves on the Pyramids, oBavo, Lokf. 1737 
Recherches Philofophiques ; fur les Egyptiens, & les 
Chinoife, par M. de P***, 2 tom. oBavo, Am- 
Jlerdam, “ — . *773 

Pignorii Mensa IsiACA, ^t<art(7, — Arnjlelodatni, 1669 

HorapoUinis Hieroglyphica, — — 1600 

Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, with the beau- 
tiful illuftrative Engravings, Paris, 1740 

Abdollatiff’s Egypt, by Profelfor Whit^ odavo, *7^9 

Ferizonii 
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Perlzonli Babylon, et ^gypt. Origines. Lugd, Bat. lyit 
Letters of M. Volney. on Egypt and Syria, 2 *vols 

oBavo^ — — 1788 

Letters of M. Savary, on Egypt, 2 vols oBavo, Loud. 1787 

Books elucidatory of Hebrew, Piiceni- 
cian,Chaldaic, and Arabian, Antiqui- 
ties. 

WaltoniBiBLiAPoLYGLOTTA.containingthe Jewifli 

Targums, &c. 8 vols. /^;/w> — Load. 1666 

Mischn A, editore Surenhufio, 6 vahjoho, Afnjlelodami^ 1698 
Abarbanel in Pentateuchum, foho, — Hanover, 1710 
Grabe’s Septuagint, 4 vols /oho, — Oxon, 1707 

Jofephi Antiquitates Judaica;, 2 vols_/t)/20, Oxon. 1720 

Philonis judsi Opera, >/w, — Allohrogum, 1613 

Stanley’s Chaldaic Philofophy, /o/w, — Land. 1615 
Patricii, Oracula Zoroallri, /bho, — — ^593 

Bafnage’s Continuation ol Jofeplius’s Hiftory of the 

Jews, /bho, Land. 1708 

Concordantiac, Auflore M. dc Calafio, 3 vo\s foho, Lond. 1747 
Schindler’s Lexicon, Hebrew, . See. /bho, Ilanov. 1612 

Kennicott on the Hebrew Texii^'t vols oBavo, Oxon. 1753 
Calmet’s Antiquities, Sacred and Profane, quarto, Lond. 1727 
Allix’s Judgment of the Anci^’ni JewHh Church againll 

the Unitarians, oLlavO, Lond. 1699 

Dr.Wotton on the Rabbini< al Traditions, 2 yols oOavo, 

— — Lond. 1718 

Calmet’s Great Hebraic Diaionary, 3 vols folio, Luna. 1732 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 3 vols quarto, Oxon. 1672 

Patrick on Genefis, &c. 9 vols quarto, — Lond. 1695 
Buxtorfi Synagoga Judaica, duodecimo, — Lafd. 1615 
Lowth on the Prophets, 4 vols quarto, — Lond. 1714 
Poll Synopfis 5 \o\s folio, — — Lond. 1699 

Crey’* Libef Jobi, Heb. & Lat. oHavo, — lamd. 1744 
] Spencer 
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Spencer de Legibus Hebraeorum, yc;/z^ 7 , — Cantab. 

Jennings’s Jewifli AntiquitieSj 2 vols dSiavo^ — 1766 

Monumenta Antiquiflimae Hiflorije Arabum, per 

Schultens _ — — Gottenburg, 1774 

Le Roque’s Tranllation of Abulfeda’s Arabia, duode^ 

cwio^ Lond, 

Le Roque’s Account of Arabian Cuftoms and Manners, 

duodecimo. Lond, 1732 

Sale’s Alcoran, 2 so\s oBavOt — Lond.. 1734 
Sir William Jones’s DiflTertation on the Ancient Ara- 
bians, in the fccond volume of the Asiatic 
Researches 

Sanchoniaiho’s Phoenician Hift. by Bifliop Cumber- 
land, oBaxw^ — Lond. 1720 

Berofus & Manetbo, apud Eufebium, Ba/it. 1542 

Selden de Diis Syriis, oclavo.^ Leyden^ 1629 

Biftiop Cumberland’s Origines Gent. Antiquiflimae, 

oBavo, Lofid. 1724 

Stillingfleet’s Origiiics Sacrae, — Lond. 1680 

In deferibing the P ^//an, Egyptian and Gre- 
cian MYSTERIES, Comparing them with 
thofe which I have endeavoured to demon- 
ftrate were firfl: praftifed in the caverJi 
TEMPLES OF Inima, the following books 
and treatifes are occafionally referred to. 

Platonis Opera, 2 vols folio^ — Frankfort^ 1602 

Apuleii Opera, 2 vols oBauOy — Edit. Biponti. 1788 
Jainblichus de Myfteriis,yb/ee7, Edit. Gale.^ Oxon» 1688 

Taylor’s Proclus, 2 vols quartOy — Lortd. 1788 

Plutarch de Ifide etOfiride, Edit. Squire^ oBavOyCantab. 
no date 

Porphyrins dc Antro Nympharum, duoiccimoy Cantab. 16^ 

Macrobii 
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Macrobii Opera, edit Gronovii, odavo, Lugd. Bat. 1670 
Celfus apud Origen. contra Celfuin, quarto, Cantab. 165^ 
Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, 2 vols odavo, — 1757 

Warburton’s Divine Legation, 5 vols odavo. Land. 176.3 
Cudworth’s Intelleftual Syileni, 2 vols .{to. edit. Binh. 174^ 
Abul Fazel’s Treatifes on the Brahmin Char Ashe- 
rum, or Degrees of Probaiion, and tlie various 
Poo J AS and Purifications of tlia Hindoos, in ■ 
the Ayeen Akbery, voI 3 
Mr. Holwell on the Falls and Feflivals, and the Mc- 

tetnpfychofis of the Hindoos, 2 vols 8t/e. Lond. 1766 
Montfaucon and Banier on the fevere Rites of Initia- 
tion into the Myfleries of Mithras, in their 
refpeftive Works cited before. 

Mr, Forfler’s Sketches of the Mythology and Cuf- 

toms of the Hindoos, odavo, — Lond. 1785 

Mr. Cranford’s Sketches on the fame Subjefl, Hvo. 

firjl edition, — — Lond. 1790 

Various Jrztls of Ruxtorf and Abarbanel, on the 

Jewifh Purifications, quarto, — Bajtl. 1662 

QT With an enumeration of other authors, referred to in 

Christian Theology, I fliall not trouble the reader 

they are numerous, and in general, accurately cited in the notes. 

Books illuftrative of the Antiquities of Per- 
sia, lNDr.\, Tartary, China, and J.\- 

PAN. 

Veterum Pers.arum Religionis Historia, 

Auftore Thomas Hyde, edit, fecund, {to. Oxon. 1760 

Bhagvat-Geeta, quarto, Lond. 1785 

AyeeH Akbery, 3 vols yaar/d, — • Calcutta, 1783 
Halhed’s .Code of Gentoo Laws, LonL 1776 

Sacontala, quarto, ~ — Lond. 1786 

. — T "*"" Bath, 1787 
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Asiatic Researches, 2 vols quarto^ Calcutta^ 1788 & 90 
Asiatic Miscellany, quarto^ — Ihid. 1785 

New Asiatic Miscellany, 2 vols Ibid. 1789 

Kcmprer’s Hiflory of Japan, 2 tom folio, Lond. 1728 

Kempfer’s AmcenitatesExoiicac, ^ quarto, Lerng. 1712 
Mouiifaucon 1 ’ Aiiiiqnilc Evplique, 15 tom folio, Parisy 1719 
Le Comptes* Memoirs of China, otlavo^ Lond» 1698 

Father Du Halde’s Hill, of China, 4 vols \2mo. Lond. 1741 
Martinii Martini Sinica Hiftoria, 12;;?^?. Arnjlclodami^ 1959 
Ancient Accounts, (i. c. Ancienncs Relations) ot India 

and China, by M. Renaudot, — Lond. 1733 

Lettres Edifiantes^c Curicnfcs, 8 tom duodecimo, Paris^ 1717 
Chronolorgia Scythica Vetus, Opera T, S. Bayer, in 
AcademiaD Commentariis Sciential uin Imperial. 

Petropolitan. 3 tom I732 

Memorial Scythicie, ad Alexandrum magnum, ibid, 

EUmenta Literal. Brahrnanicx,Tangutan«, Mungalicse,* ibid, 
Wcl)b*s Antiquities of China, oBavo, — Loud. 1678 
Lettres Chinoifes, Indicnnes, & Tartares, a Monfieur 

Paw, — — Lond. 1^66 

Mr. Richardfon’s DifTcrtation on the Languages, Li- 
terature, and Manners of Eaflern Nations, 

oBovo^ Ox on. 1778 

Bibliotueque Orientate, par M. D. Herbelot, 

folio., Mae/lricht, 1776 

Bryant’s Analyus of Ancient Mythology, 3 vols 

quarto., — — Lond. 1774 

Banier’s Mythol. explained by Hiftory, 4 vols Svo^ Lond. 1730 
Dr. Mufgrave’s Dilfcrtations on the Grecian Mytho- 

tholugy, oBavo^ — — ' Lond, 1728 

^ The 

^ I found thefe three treatifes of Bayer, detached from tht 
original work in which they were publiflied, fortunately bound 
up together, in a Perfian book, which formerly was the pro- 
perty of Dr. Lort, They are equally curious and profound, 
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The Dlffertations of Sir W. Jones, in the fecond vo. 
luine of Afiatic Refcarches, concerning the An- 
cient Inhabitants of thefe re(pc 61 ive Empires. 

The Differtation of the fame Author, in the firft vo- 
lume of that production, on the Gods of Greece, 

Italy, and India. 

Voyage aux Indes Orientalcs, par M. Sonnerat, 2 vols 

quaito^ Paris, lySt 

Voyage cn Arabia Si Indes, par M. Niebuhr, 4 vols 

quarto^ Amjierdam^ 1780 

M. Anquctil du Perron Zend Avefta, 3 tom \to. Puris^ 1771 
D’ Hancarvillc’s Recherches, fur i’ Origine des Arts 
la Giecc, Sc fur Ics Monumens Antiques de P 
Inde, de la Perfe, Sic. 3 tom quarto^ Lond. 1785 
Parfons’s Remains of Japhet, quarto, Lond, 1767 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by Percy, Lond, 1770 

Archaeologia, vol viith, quarto,, Lond, 1785 

In the extcnfive range which I have found it 
necelTary to take in Oriental Astro- 
nomy, the following books have been my 
principal guides, 

Ulug Begii Tabulae Stcllarum Pixarum, tranllated 
from the Perfian into Latin, by Dr, Hyde, 

quarto, . Oxon. 1665 

Mohammedis Tizini Tabulae Stellarura Fixarurn, Ara- 

bice & Latine, cura Hyde, ibtd» 

Abul Fa z el's Treaiife on the Hindoo Aftronomy, in 
the third volume of the Ayeen Akbery, 

quarto^ — Calcutta, 

Sir William Jones on the aftronomy of the Hindoos 
in the fecond volume of the Asiatic Re- 
I^EARCHES 
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Mr. Davis dn their Afironomical computations, ibid. 
Alfragani Elementa Aflronomica, Arabice & Laiine, 

Opera Jacobi Golii, quarto^ — Amjl. 1669 
Tiaite de i’ Aftronomle Indienne & Orientale, par M. 

Bailly, quarto, — — Pans, 1787 

Hilloire dc 1 ’ Aftronomle Ancienne, par M. Bailly, 

quarto, — — — — Pans, 1781 

/^.ftronomie, par M. de la Land, 4 torn quarto, Pans, 1790 
Abrege d’ Aftronomle, by the fame, — Amjlerdam, 1774 
Coftard’s Letters on the Rife and Progrefs of Aftro- 

nomy among the Ancients, cElavo, — Lond, 174^ 
Coftard on ihe Aftronomy of the Chaldaeans, oBavo, 

^ — — — Oxon. 1748 

Coftard’s General Hlftory of Aftronomy, including 

that of the Arabians, quarto, — Lond. 1777 

Newtoni Principla Philofphiae, quarto, — Cantab. lyfS 

Dr. Rutherfortli’s Syftcm of Natural Philofophy, but 
particularly the Afironomical Se6lion, 2 vols 
quarto, — — — . Cambridge, 1748 

Dr. Rutherforth’s Propofitiones Aftronom. in Inft. 

Phyfjc. quarto, — ■ — — Cantab. 1755 

Mr. Playfair on the Aftronomy of the Brahmins, in 

the firft volume of the Tranfatiions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, quarto, — Edinb. 179P 
The various Afironomical Papers difperfed throughout 
the Philofophical Tranfaflions, abridged, 9 vols 
quarto, — — — — Lend. 1756 

riamflead’s Atlas Cklestis, folio, — Land. 1781 
Gregory’s Elements of Phyfical and Geometrical 

tronoiuy, including Halley’s Synopfis of Co- 
met^^ olhivo, 2 vols — — . 1726 


GalTendi Inllitutio Aflronomica, ^3avo, 
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In Chronology, the Sifter Science of As- 
tronomy, the books principally con- 
fulted arc, 

Syncelli Chronographia, — — Pans, 165a 

Eufebii Chronicon. the Latin Verfion, by Jerome, 

/olio, _ _ ' _ — Amjl. 1658 

Chronicon Pafehale, — — Paris^ 1688 

Scaliger de Emendatione Temporum, folio^ Litdg. Bat. 
Dodwcll de Gyclis, quarto^ — — Oxon. 170a 

Annales Ufheri, — Lond. 161O 

Jackfon’s Chronological Antiquities, 3 vols /{to. Lond. 1752 
Kennedy’s Scriptural Chronology, quarto^ Lond. 176a 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, quartOy — Lond. 1728 
Blair’s Chronology ot the World, Jolio.y — Lond. 1790 
Sir William Jones’s Differtation on the Chronology 
of the Hindoos, and the Supplement to that 
Chronology, in the fecond volume oi the Asi- 
atic Researches. 

Claflical, Oriental, and European Histori- 
ans, and mifccllaneous Writers, princi- 
pally cited in the History itself. 

Herodoti Hiftoria, cum Ctefix Indicis, /bho, tdit. 

Henrici Stephani, — ^ 59 * 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Hiftorica, Rhodomani, 1604 
Arriani Expeditio Alexandri, & Hiftoria Indica, edit. 

Gronovii, — — — Ludg. Bat. 1734 

Quinti Curtii de Rebus Alexandri, yaar/o, FreinJIi. 1670 
PhiloftfSui Opera, ya/ta, — — — Paris, 1608 

MirrAond Hillolia Prlorom Regum Perfarum, 
Perfice & Laiine, yaar/a, — VUnnee, 

Juftini Hffloda, VatiortJin, — Ludg. Bdt. 1715 
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Plutarch! Opera, 2 vq\^/oIio^ — Frankfort^ 162a 

Artimlani Marcellini HiHoria, fo/wy - Ludg, BaL 169^ 
Maffeii Histor I A iNDlCA.y^^/^^, — Anijlelodami, 1589 
Taciti Anna!. Variorum, oElavo, — Ludg. Bat. 1685 
Livii Romanie Hiftoriac,y^/z^?, — Franlif 'ort^ 1588 

Abulfaragii Hiftoria Dynaftiarum, Arabice &. 

Latine, Pocockii, quarto^ — Oxon. 1663 

AbuLFARAGII Specimen Hill. Arab. Opera Po- 
cockii, quarto^ — - — — Oxon. 1659 

Elm ACINI (al Makin) Hill. Saracenica, Laiine red^ 

dita Studio Erpenii, quarto, — Ludg. Bat. 1625 
AbulFED^f. Annales Mufleinlci, Arabice &: Latine, 

Opera Jacobi Reifkli, 1 &: 2 tom llafnicz, 1789 
Abulfed-f: Annales Mullcmici, Arabice & Latine, 

vol 3 ejufdem Opera, — Hafnia., 1791 

Tarikh Ferishtah, a Perfiarr manufeript. 

Dow’s Tranflation of Ferllhtah’s Indian Hillory, 3 vols 

quart0y^2(\ edit, — — — Land. 1770 

Dow’s Tranflation of manuferipts forming a Continu- 
ation of the Indian Hillory, from the Death of 
Akber, to the Death of Arungzeb. Lond. 1772 

Abulcazi Bahadur Khan’s Hilloirc Gencalogique 

des Tartars, o&avOy — — Leyden, 1726 

Genealogical Hift. of the Tartars*, 2 vols Svo. Lond. 1730 
Abulfeda Vita Mohammedis, Studio Johannis 

Cagnicr, yi/z(7, — * • — — Oxon. 17^8 

Sheriffeddin, Ali Yezdi’s Life of Timur Bee, 
firft tranflated from the Perfian into French, by 
M. Petit le Croix, 2 vols odavo, — Lond. 1723 

M. Petit 

* This latter publication is more frequently referred to by 
me, than the former, which I was not able to obtain till 
Ijpring. They are both very fcarce, and the reader will find 
a large account of the work itfclf, in my Letter to the Di- 
re£lors of 1790. 
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Petit le Croix Hift. of Gengis Khan, oBavo^ Lond, 17^15 
M'^rkhond’s Hiaory of Perfia, by Texeira, %vo. Land. 1715 
Dr White’s Inllilutes of Timur, Perfian and Englifh, 

■ quarto, _ _ - - Oxon. 1783 

Ahmed Arabfaidae (Ahmed ArabHiah) Vitae, & Rerurn 
■ Geftarum Timuri, Hift. Arabice & Latine, 

Opera S. N. Manger, 3 vols quarto, Leovardia, 1767 
Sir William Jones’s Hiftory of Nadir Shah, 8 vo Land. 1773 
Mr. Frafer’s Hiftory of Nadir Shah, oSavo, Land. 174a 
The Domeftic Hiftory of Hindoftan, during the reigns 
of Jehaungeer, Shahjehaun, and Aurungzeb, 
compofed from authentic Perfian manufcripts, 
by Mr. Gladwin, quarto, — Calcutta, 1788 ’ 
Manouchi’s Hiftory of the Mogul Emphe', by Father 

Catrou, oRavo, - - - Land. 1709 

Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftorical Difqulfuion, concerning 

Ancient India, quarto, — Land. 179* 

The Portogueze Afta, 3 vols oRavo, — Land. 1695 
Prideaux’s Conneaions, 4 vols oRavo, ^hedit. Lond. 1795 
Shuckford’s Conneaions of Sacred and Profane Hif- 

tory, 3 vols oRavo, — — Lond. 1728 

Hiftoire Philofophique & Politique des Indes, par 

Abbe Raynal, 3 toms, quarto, — Geneva, 1775 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, >/w, 

__ ^ »775 

De Guignes, Hiftoire des Huns, des Turcs, &c. &c. 

i iom o^avo, - - - Paris, 

Les Six Voyages de M. Jean-Baptifti Tavernier, en 

Turq. en Perf. & aux Ind. 6 tom quarto, Rouen, \jx% 

Thcvenot’s Travels into the Levant, >/»o, -7- Lond. 1687 , 

Bernier’s Memoirs of the Mogul Empire, infcrted in 
* the Harleian Colleaion of Voyages 2 vols 

folio, - - Pond, ins 

Knolles’ Hiftory of the Turks, % vols oRavo, — *704 
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The Travels of Cofmas Indicopleulles, in the fijtth 

century, apud Topograph. Chriftian. Paris^ 1706 
The Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, in the 12th century, 

o&avo^ — — ~ Lond^ 1750 

The Travels in India of Marco Polo, in the 13th cen- 
tury, inferted in Campbelfs Edition of Har- 
ris's Voyages, 2 vols Jolio., — Lond. 1748 
Kempfer's Hlftory of Japan, 2 vols folio^ v— 1730 
Profeflbr Ockley's Hiflory of the Saracens, 2 vols 

oSlavo^ — — — ^ Camb^ 1757 

Prince Cantemir’s Hillory of the Ottoman Empire, 

folio t ^ — Lond, 1756 

Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels in Perfiaand India, Lond, 1634 
Sir John Chardin’s Travels in Pcrfia, 2 vols8i/f7. Lond. 1720 
Orme’s Hiflory of Military Tranfaftions in Hindoftan, 

9 . \q\% quarto ^ ^d edit. — — Lond. 1778 

Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreero, by Mr. Gladwin, 

oaavo, _ _ _ Calcutta, 1788 

Cambridge’s War in India, o£lavo^ — Lond. 1762 
Memoirs of Eradut Khan, a Nobleman of Hindoftan, 
containing Intereftiog Anecdotes of the Em- 
perors Atiruiigzeb, Shah Aulum, and Jehaunder 
Shah, By Captain Jonathan Scott, quarto.^ Lond. 1786 
Orme’s Hiftgrical Fragments, o 6 lavo, — Lond. I784 
Mr. Hamilton’s Hiflory of the Rohilla Afghans, 

-- — — — Land. 1788 

riy^ll’s Interefting Hllterical Events, t vols odaho, 
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Aoosnda, relative to the Maps and En- 
ORAViNas, with which this volume is de- 
corated j refpe^lfully addreffed to the Pa- 
trons and Encouragers of the History 
ciF Hindostan. 

WHEN, in the year 1790, I firft laid be- 
fore the public, propofals for the enfuing Hil- 
ory of Hindoftan, my intention was to adorn 
the work, with only an occafional map, illuf* 
trative of its ancient and its modcf n geogra- 
phy. At the fame time, induced folely by the 
confideration of making it more generally 
ufeful, I intended anA hoped to have com- 
preifed the vaft mafe of events, tranfafted 
during the period- ofi at leaft, three thoufand 
years, into the fmaJl compafs of three o£iavQ 
volumes, with a concifc introdufilory differta- 
tidn on the geography, tte theology, aijd the 
laws and culioras of.^re Hindoos, prefixed tp 
each vdttme. Under the influence of the 
{ame imprcffions, I fixed* the price of iyDir 
fcriptiookto the three volumes^ at the mode- 
rate fum of One Guihba* life vain^ hoM»- 
ever, dSdt I atteropi te except© the work up©» 
riiat cc«tr«^cd'andccoiii>mfCaI'plan» I foon 
fbundUiatthc bmwty intended to Iw^/C been 
adopter^, was totafly incantparible v^ the 
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various, the extenfive, and important fubjefti’, 
•which I had undertaken to elucidate; and 
that, had I ftrldly adhered to the literal wnor 
of the original propofals, the unavoidable con- 
fequence muft have been, that an additional 
and ten-fold obfcurity would have veiled fub- 
jeas, already of themfelves, fufficiently dark 
and intricate. Dr. Johnfon s defcription of 
the fublime genius of Shakefpear, who, like 
the Indian Brahmins, foared far above vulgar 
conceptions and the received traditions of 
mankind, feemed, to me, very applicable to 
the genius of Sanfcrqet Hiftory. 

Existence fees it fpiirn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toils after it in vain. 

Upon explaining to my friends, the dif* 
agreeable dilemma in which I had been 
plunged by ray delire to accommodate them, 
with ‘a work, in which economy and utility 
Ihould be united, it was their decided opinion, 
that the original plan was too contrafted, and 
the propofed price of the produftion far in- 
ferior to the importance of the fubjefl ; that 
perfpicuity ought not to be facrificed to un- 
necelTary brevity ; and that, while books made 
ufe oi in elucidation^ (mly^ of this work, 
were vended at the high'prices of five, ten, 
and fifteen guineas, the price of the work 
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fefelf ought to bear fome proportion to the 
expences incurred during its progrefs to com- 
pletion. — In confequence of this advice, I 
enlarged the original plan^ and findi ng that 
on . a fubjca fo novel, yet fo intefefting, as 
the mythology of Hindoftan, that abftrufe, but 
interefting topics continually rofe for explana- 
tion, which greatly interrupted the progrefs 
of the hiftorical detail, I determined to am- 
plify the introduaory portion of the work, 
and write diaina dilfertations upon the geo- 
graphy, religion, laws, and literature^ of the 
Hindoos, into the body of which, all extraneous 
matter of that kind, diftba from the regular 
hiftory, but by no means unconneaed with 
it might be thrown, and which might be 
occafionally and eafily referred to. But here 
a new and moft perplexing difficulty arofe : 
while I daily advanced more deeply into the 
OceAm of Hindoo roytholo^ and fcicnces, 
fubieas fo uncommon, and, indeed, in fome 
inftances fo improbable, fucceffively preffed 
for difcuflion, that the force of language 
could pot fully elucidate them 5 nor the molt 
folemn atteftations of the moft authentic tra- 
vellers give them the ftamp of cfedibility. I 
was, therefore, to illuftrate the ideas I wilhed 
to convey, compelled to have recourfe to the 
n 2 power 
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pdwer of another fcience, and Enfgrtiving 
in aid of her fiflor Mytholo^. 

The curiofity of the reader, it was fep- 
pofed, would be, doubtlefs, inflamed to con- 
template that ftupendous bufl; of the triple 
deity of India, in the cavern of Elephanta, 
which forms the frontifpiece, and of which, 
according to the moil accurate delineator^ 
Niebuhr*, the height is thirteen feet; the 
length of the center face, alone, is five feelj 
while the breadth, between the ftioulders, ex- 
pands to the enormous amount of near twenty 
feet. Even the relation of thefe dimenfioni 
in company, particularly, of thofe of the 
ftupendous ereflions by Sultan Akber, at Se- 

* The palm of fuperior accuracy is» on all hands, ceded 
CO this celebrated traveller. Even the ornaments of the caps 
on the head of this triple deity, are minutely deline^ted^ 
This is fufely ah argument greatly in favour hf the autb^* 
iicUy of the caps by Niebuhr; though the general app<at« 
ance, both pf the c^ps and the buft, here reprefentedj xn^- 
terially varies from that exhibited in the feventh volurhe of 
the Arch^ologia, and in the large plate, lately publiflied, ih 
this country, by Mr. Fbrbcs. From a furvey of the Oh* 
graving in the Archaeologia, one would think thatbyibo 
center I female figure was intended to be roprefented* fo 
ihy account of this cololfal buft, I have myfclf adhered as 
ftriftly to the written relation of the Swedifti traveller, at 
my engraver has to the defi^ of it, id bis cipchfiVO vl>- 
Iqmes* / ‘ : * 
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eundra, near Agra j and th'ofe of the waMS 
of the grand pagoda of Seringhaoi, which are 
four miles in circumference, has often fub- 
jefted me to the fmile of farcafm, and the fuf- 
picion of credulity -r but we are not to judge 
of oriental architefture by the models of Eu* 
rope, in which, as in ancient Greece, beauty 
rather than magnificence, is ftudied. It was 
natural for thole who thought the deity beft 
reprefented, as 1 have dfewhere obferved, 
by gigantic fculptures, and mdfy fymbols, 
to fabricate their images in conformity td 
their magnified conceptions in theologioal 
concerns, and to ereft the vaft edifice of di- 
menfions proportionate to the aiigtll fojrili 
of the divinity. 

In an ancient Shafter, 6r commentar)r upoh 
the Vedas, tranllated by Colonel Dow’s pun- 
deet, there is a palTage which llrikingly dc- 
monftrxttis the fublime, but grofs, conccptiottB 
entertained by the Ihdiahs, concertting the 
deity, which, probably, contributed to give 
their immenfe elevatibn and magnitude to 
the (at red fabrics of Hindoftan* * Brahmb, 
that is, the fupreme god, from whom Brahifi^ 
is only an manaiwn, exiftfcd from ^I ctfcmtty, 
in a fojcm of infinite dimenfions. When it 
pleaied him to create . the he fatd i 
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Rise up, Oh! Brahma. — Immediately a 
f’pirit of the colour of flame, ilTued from 
the deity; having four heads and'four hands 
emblematical, I prefume, of the four ele- 
ments, and the four quarters of the world. 
** Brahma gazing round, and feeing nothing 
but the immenfe image out of which he had 
proceeded, travelled for a thoufaild years, 
in the anxious endeavour to comprehend its 
dimenfions. But after all his toil, he found 
his conceptions on that fubjeft as dark as 
before. Loll in amazement, Brahma gave 
over his journey. He fell proftrate, and 
praifed what he faw, with his four mouths. 
The Almighty then, with a voice like ten 
thoufand thunders, was plealed to fay ; Thou 
hall done w^l. Oh! Brahma, for thou eait/l 
not comprehend ■ 

The whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
Geeta, is, at once wonderfully fublime, and 
pointedly illullrative of their ideas of the di- 
vine being. There is alfo a palTagc, written 
in the true romantic flyle of Indian Allego* 
rifts, which occurs in Sir William Jones’s 
Difeourfe on the Chronology of the Hin- 
doos which difplays their conceptions oh 

t See Dow’s IntroduAion to the Hiftory of 
vol. i. page ^o^Seeond Edition. * - ■» 

^'4: Afiaiic Refearebes vo!. ii. p. U 5 . 
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this point, and being concife, ^hall be here 
inferted — “ A thoufand ‘great ages (centuries) 
are a day of Brahma j a thoufand fiich 
days are an Indian hour of Veeshnu ; fix 
thuridrcd thoufand fuch hours make a period 
of Rudra ; and a million of Rudras, 
is, as Sir William has reduced them to arith- 
metical calculation, two quadrilii’gns five 
hundred and ninety- two thoufand trillions 
of lunar years, are but a second to the 
fupreme Being.” Under fuch awful impref- 
fions of the divine nature, who can be alto^ 
nifhed at the magnitude and extent of the 
temples erefled in honour of the deity by 
the fuperftitious Indian P 
' But to return to the fubjeft more materially 
under confideration, which is that of the in- 
creafed cxpence of thefe. volumes, in confe- 
quence of the engravings, without which I 
mull again affirm, the principal objecls al- 
luded to in the courfe of writing them, would 
be but faintly elucidated. By. calling an eye 
upon the engraving of the grand pagoda, 
infertfed in this volume, he will more eafily 
conceive their general form of conftruftion, 
than it was pdlTible for me, by words, to: in- 
form. him; and he will comprehend how caly 
it may befdr an edifice, not covered in ar 

the 
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trhe top, b?itcontwing,iii its inWf-nal reeeflfes, 
fmall chapels, as (hrioes of the gods vene- 
rated within its walls, to be ere6ted of any 
proportions, however immenfe; while the 
fervour of that devotion which originally 
planed, continued equally to animate the 
Rajah and his toiling fubjefts, to the comple- 
tion of the magnificent fabric. 

That a people who, as they are repre- 
fented by the correft pen of Mr. Orine, in 
the elegant preface to his hiftory, Ihudder at 
the fight of blood, and are, upon that ac- 
count, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the 
human body ; that the timid and gentle Hin- 
doo, who, from his notion of the roetempfy- 
chofis,** alfiifts himfelfat the death of a fly,” 
and who is, perhaps, “ the mofl: pufillani- 
mous and enervated inhabitant of the globe,” 
fliould once have profiifely flied| in facrific^» 
the blood of mm, buUs, and horfes, i; a flu- 
pendous phaenomenon in the hiftory of hu- 
man. nature t it is, however, a folemn fa3^ 
and the reality of its exiftence, in very re- 
mote aeras,is, 1 truft, fufliciently demonftrated 
in the following pages. Without an engray* 
of Cali^ orCALLEB, the (able goddcfc to 
tfiiom human v^ms were oocafionally (&« 
qrificed ; a work of Um kiad muft have been 

im- 
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imperfeft: but of the only two portraits which 
I ever faw, of that deity, the one is exhibited 
in Mr. Holwell s Hiflorical Events, and the 
other in the fird volume of the Afiatic Re- 
fearches. Of thefe I wifhed rather to prefent 
the reader with the former, which was copied 
by Mr. Holwell’s artift, from the walls of aa 
ancient pagoda, and is the one mod def* 
criptivc of her favage charafter, and nefa- 
rious rites. . But as the venerable author 
is, to the great happinefs of a mod numerous, 
and refpcftable circle of friends, ftill living; 
and as our opinions on the fubjeft unfortu- 
nately clafh, I felt mylelf very delicately 
fituated in regard to copying it, as I did not 
think proper to have it engraved Xvithout 
his permilfion ; and I Could only produce it 
in proof of an hypothefis different from his 
own. From this dilemma, however, I was 
foon relieved, by the kindnefs of his liberal 
and obliging relation, William Birch, Efq. 
of Dean Street^ and the figure has been 
engraved on a contra£led plate, with equal 
fidelity and fpirit. 

That fuperftitious venetatiori for the Son 
and Fire, which, in the earlieft ages diffufed 
itfelf from Uit, ofCHAtDyBA, through all 
the Afiatic world^ cOnftitufes too remarkable 

o ^ and 
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and prominent a feature in the Religion of 
Hindoftan, not to be confpicuoufly brought 
before the eye of the reader, in an engraving 
explanatory of its myftic rites. The im- 
portant magnitude of the fubjeft, and the ex- 
tfenfive prevalence of that fuperftition, feem- 
ed, indeed, to demand from a writer on orien- 
tal hiftory and antiquities, more than common 
attention, and therefore the exertions of the 
engraver have been called forth to furhifli my 
fubferibers with three plates elucidatory of that 
fplendid idolatry. Of all the dilfertations 
on this curious worlhip, fince Dr. Hyde’sj 
in the Religion of the Ancient Perfians, 
ftands defervedly higheft in repute, and is 
equally Icarcc, as it is authentic, I have been 
obliged to that author for two of thofe 
plates ; the firft immediately ilJuftrative of 
the Sabian fuperftition, copied from the tombs 
hf the ancient fovercigns of Perfia, at IsxA- 
jiER, the ancient Petfepolis j the fecond ex- 
hibiting a fpacious Fire-temple, with five 
lofty 5 copolas crowning the fumnait jof the 
dome, and with cavities pierced in cheif 
fidesy fo fetvfi as v^ts for thofe of 

frapkci that fqsr a&ended from the i grttpd 

ikar, ereiSifd.whhin. ^ form^jis 
iil^ curi9UiS> and Ifts been honrowed 
. Mr, 
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Mr- Bpyant, as well as tnyfelf, in proof* of 
©bfervations which, in many points, mull be 
unavoidably limilar in all invelligations of 
Aliaiic mythology, The comparative parallel, 
however, of the leveral fyliems of theology 
adopted in the neighbouring nations of Afia, 
with thofe of India, illuftrated by engravings, 
has not been before attempted, info extenfive 
a degree, at leaft, in this country, as in the 
work now fubmitted, with becoming diffi- 
dence, to a candid public. 

This curious engraving reprefents, as ex- 
plained on the plate itfelf, a Perfian monarch 
in a polturd of adoration, before the great 
objefls of ancient Iranian devotion. The 
image of the afeending foul of the monarch, 
exhibited on the rock above, is a ftriking 
proof of the belief of the ancient Perliahs 
in the immortality of the fool, and it ap- 
pears as if mounting up to that hallow^ 
orb, in which, 'according to Dr. Hyde, in 
the fame book, the Perlians fuppofed the . 
throne of the Deity to be fixed. Even if 
Sir William Jones, in his; mofi elaborate 
refearches into oriental antiquity, had not 
difeovemd to us intereftitig knd impor- 
tant faift, that a dynafty of Hindoo princes, 
dciMMBiiiiated if ARAb adi a title ^ 
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creet origin, fate upon the throne of Iran, 
or Perfia, before the acceffion of Cayuma- 
ras, whom the Tarik Mirkhond, and, 
after that chronicle Sir William himfelf, in 
his Ihort hiftory of Perfia, formerly afferted 
to have been the JirJi regular monarch of 
that empire ; had not the farrie indefatigable 
explorer of Afia, told to altonilhed Europe, 
that of the ancient and venerable language 
of Perfia, called the Zend, “ fix or feven 
words in ten were pure Sanfereet,” the fimi- 
Jarity of their devotion, in this refpeft, evi- 
denced in the daily and fcrupulous cele- 
bration, by the Hindoos, of the Howm, or 
burnt facrifice j in the famous fefts of Sau- 
ra’s and Sagnica's; and in the numerous 
Agnihotras, to this day kept blazing in 
Hindoftan, but more efpecially at the cele- 
brated city of Benares } more than Suffi- 
ciently decides, that a moft familiar con- 
reftion, in the earliell periods, has fubfifted 
between the. two nations. 

If, in confequence of this religious vener- 
ation of the Hindoos for the Sun, and for 
Fire, objefts which were fo early and fo 
univerfally deified through Afia ; if, on the 
furvey of thofe innumerable images, hu*r 
roan, beftial, and compounded of both na- 
tures, 
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tures, which are fculptnred in every facred 
cavern, and painted in every pagoda, of 
Hindoftan ; I have, more than once, in the 
courfc of the theological dill’ertation, branded 
her fuperftitioiis Tons with the name of Idol- 
aters, let not my meaning be miftaken, 
nor my words niilreprcfented. While I a- 
gain aflert that the unity of God, is the prin- 
ciple which forms the balls of the pure, pri- 
maeval, fublime theology of Brahma, as 
promnlged by the great Vyasa, the Plato of 
India ; while I allow that the folar fire is a 
noble lymbol of that divine, all-vivifying, 
all-pervading energy that fiipports and ani- 
mates creation, I may, furely, be permitted 
to aflert that of India, which is fo true of 
all other countries — that, in every age, there 
have not been wanting priefts, fufficiently 
artijul and bafe, for venal purpofes, to veil 
the awful truth from the eye of the multi- 
tude- — I may, furely, be allowed to infill upogi 
what the theological hiftory of every nation 
fatally juftifies, that the deity is too frequently 
forgotten in the contemplation of that very 
fymbol, which was, originally, intended to 
imprefs upon the devout foul, the more im- 
mediate fenfe of his prefence j and that the 
'image itfelf» has often received theliomage 
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due to the divinity reprefented. By the word 
idolater, thus ufed, I would be unciorrtood to 
mean, the offence in its mildefl fignification, 
for he who worfhips God, before an idol, 
IS AN IDOLATER. When the Jews, in the 
defert, exalted on high the Apis of Egypt, 
they did not fuppofe that flatue to be God 
himfelf, but to be animated by the foul of the 
deity, and, through it, they addrefled their 
prayers to him, who being a fpirit, muft ne- 
ccffarily be degraded by all fymbolical repre- 
(entations, whatfoever, whether in the heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, or in the zoaters 
under the earth. In this fenfe, then, the in- 
ferior tribes of Indians are idolaters ; they 
regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun 
«nd Fire ; they reprefent, under a thoufand 
images, the attributes of God, and they bow 
down before them. It is my anxious wifh to 
foften down the phrafe, in fubmiflion to Mr. 
Haftings, who, near the period of the clofe 
4)f this volume, indulged me with a con- 
ference, of which, I have only to lament 
that it did not take place fooner ; a confe- 
rence, during which, while my honeft ambi- 
tion was animated by the approbation of fo 
able a judge of Hindoo hiftory-and litera- 
ture, my judgment was improved, and «be 
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bounds of my, knowledge of the Indian my- 
thology and fciences enlarged. From that 
gentleman’s obliging and ready communica- 
tion, I learned to entertain more juft concep- 
tions of the great triad of deity, JBrahma, 
Veeftinu and Seeva, and the ten Avatars, than 
any books could impart to me ; and by him I 
was gratified with the fight of an exprellive and 
beautiful print, from which I hope, herc^ 
after, to obtain his permiflion to have an 
engraving taken, of a female Indian devotee 
projlrate before the venerated flame. Recol- 
lefting, at the moment, a curious plate which 
I had feen in Tavernier, of Yogee penitent* 
under the great Banian tree, of which, fomt 
extended on the back, were, apparently* 
adoring the Sun, I could not avoid repeatr 
ing a pafiage from the Heetopades, cited id 
page 204 of .this volume, and fo highly eliit- 
cidatory of ihe fubjc^l before us. ” The 
Sun fho.uldi be xjoorjhipped on the. back ; the 
God OE Fire, upon the belly.” 

The 'third plate, allufive to the SoIac 
W orfhip* is that very ftriking repre&ntadtw 
of , A SACRIFICE TO T»E SoN,ifc«lptured Oft 
a ro(^ in the tThebais, which .fo eminently 
both eorroboratesi and illuftrateis >vFbat 1 ha^ 
advanced, concerning the probable fpedes 
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of worfhip, anciently celebrated in the fa- 
cred caverns of Elephanta and Salfette. — 
Concerning that valuable fragment of anti- 
quity, fo much has been already faid, in the 
text, and fo accurate a defeription of it 
given, from M. Lucas, and Mountfaucon, as 
well as from Savary, ocular witnefl'es of its 
cxiftence, as to render any additional remarks 
upon it, in this place, impertinent and un- 
necelTary. 

In prefenting my readers with an engra- 
ving of the Matse Avatar, or firft incor- 
nation of Veelhmi, in a form compofed of 
man and fifh, I perform an aft of voluntary 
fujpererogation, fince it is not immediately 
connefted with the fubjeft of this volume, 
and more properly belongs to the fecond 
feftion of this work, which includes the an- 
cient Sanfereet Hiftory, and to which fec- 
tion, therefore, in conformity to the opinion 
of Mr. Paterfon, I refer thofe Avatars. — 
Iliave, however, in various places of this 
volume, fo pofuively alTerted the atteftation 
given in ancient Sanfereet treatifes, to the 
Mofaic doftrine of a general deluge, that it 
is not wholly irrelevant to my fubjeft, nor 
will, I rnift, be unacceptable to that portion 
of ihy fubferibers, polflbly not a few, on 
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whofe account I infert it ; tliofc who dircoti- 
raged or difgufted with the increafing bulk 
and expence of this work, may withdraw 
their names from the future fupport of it. 
As it muft, necelT’arily, appear again in its 
proper place, among the engravings of the 
other avatars, they will be candid enough to 
confider this fpontaneous fubjeftion of my- 
felf to unnecelfary expence, at once as a 
mark of my grateful refpeft for their paft 
patronage, and as a proof that I am not ex- 
citing expeftations which I want integrity to 
fulfil, or ability to gratify. As the engraving 
itfelf is accompanied in the pages immediately 
preceding its infertion, with an account of 
the mythologic figures pourtrayed upon it, 
and as the whole muft be largely commented 
upon, hereafter, it would be trelpafling on 
the time , of my readers, at prefent, to fay 
more on the fubjeft, Thofe of them, who, 
during the perufal of this volume, may keep 
their eye direfted toward the parent country 
of mankind, will not fail, in the Matfe- Avatar, 
to recognife the Cannes, or Fi(h-God, of the. 
Babylonians, and the Dagon of the Phoen^ 
cians; for of this very form, half man, hqlf 
fjhi zxt both thefe deities deferibed, the fof- 
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met in Berofus*, the latter in Seldeof. In- 
deed the very etymology of the term Dagon, 
more generally received among the cqm- 
mentators, forcibly corroborates this hypo- 
thefis, which deduces the whole from pa- 
triarchal traditions, in future ages mutilated ; 
for according to Bochart, it is derived from 
the Hebrew dag, a word fignifying fisk. 

After the extenfive range taken by me on 
the fubjeft of ancient caverns, and cavern- 
worfliip, in Afia, cfpecially of thofe near 
Bombay, it would have been an unpardon- 
able omifTioh, not to have attempted to 
oblige the European reader with one glance, 
however tranfient and defeftive, of that of 
Elephanta, the glory of India, and the won- 
der of Afia. The perspective view of 
Elephanta, here prefented to him, though^ 
copied after the beft (ketch of ifr extant, is, 
indeed, of that imperfeft kind, but it will ferve 
to exhibit more clearly than any verbal def- 
eription could avail, the form and arrange- 
ment of the Angular columns which adorn that 
auguft fubterranean temple, the workmanlhip 
and magnitude of the grand mythologic bu% 

'* Berofqs, apud Eufebii Cbronicon. p. g, 

f Selden, De Diis Syriif, Syntag 2, Cap, 3»- 
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and ftatues of other Indian Gods, that is, dei- 
fied Rajahs ; and the general plan, upon which 
that facred and gloomy recefs has been exca- 
vated, in the remotcft periods of antiquity. 
In imagination, he will, naturally, be led to 
wander through thofe dark winding avenues, 
and as he ranges the dreary Verandas, he 
will, for a moment, be plunged in all the 
horrors of the terrified afpirant, defcribed 
from Apuleius and Dion Chryfijflome, in 
pages 342 and 343, of this volume. - ■ 
There, doubtlefs, the whole ftnpendous dra- 
ma of the Indian theology was anciently 
performed and the grand machinery difplayed^ 
while kings were the aftors, and holy Brah- 
mins the admiring fjjeftators ! There, doubt* 
lefs, the great God, and prophet Ram, hai 
often fought over again his wonderful bat- 
tles with (he giant' Ravanj and Creefhna 
has often fported, as of old, upon the hal- 
lowed plains of Mathura. The ancient Sanf- 
creet hiftory of India, is potJrtrayed upori 
thofe walls. On a very recent and more 
accurate contemplation of its fculptureSj 
finely engraved, a light, like that whicli * 
broke in upon the initiated of old, has poUre^d ' 
upon me, from arnidll the deep obfcurity of 
i that folenib retreat y and the avatars, de** 

p ^ fcending 
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fcending from their ftations.feem to fweep 
before me, in all the majefty of their ancient 
grandeur. That portentous and terrific fi- 
gure deferibed in page 253, which has per- 
plexed all the beholders, which has been 
iniflaken for the judgment of Solomon, and 
was, by m) felf, fo naturally and, I truft, ve- 
nially reprefented as the deflroying Power 
of India, I am now convinced is no other 
than the tyrant Cansa, fovereign of Ma- 
thura in the eighth avatar, thirfling for the 
blood of the infiint Creefiina, who, it was 
pirediffed, (a prediftion afterward verified) 
would dethrone and deftroy him : in confe- 
quence of which, he ordered all the male 
children born at that period, to be deftroyed. 
Jle grafps the infant by the thigh, becaufe 
the enraged Canfa, as foon as he was born, 
rufhing to the apartment, whore his fup- 
pofed deflroyer was, according to my au- 
thor, Sonnerat, feized the terrified babe by 
^he legs, and* whirling it in that pofture, <- 
through the air, would have dafhed out 
its brains againfl a ftone, in the face of itM 
fuppofed mother } but that child was a fe- 
male fubflitute, born at the fame hppr with 
Creefhna, and exchanged by the command 
gf the divine child bimfelf, who vrith Iw \ 

very 
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very birth, enjoyed the piiraculouS faculty 
of fpeech. By the fame immortal infant, 
the female changeling was preferved un- 
hurt; for, though at a diftance, the power 
of Crcefhna operated fo far, as to enable 
her to burll from the grafp of the over- 
thrown tyrant, and tower above him, in 
the air, a majeftic goddefs, with eight arms; 
a circumflance which ought not to excite, the 
ridicule of the reader, fince, as I have elfe- 
where remarked, the numerous heads and 
arms that decorate the ftatues of India, aret 
only fymbols by which a rude nation intended 
to* exprefs their ideas of fuperior wifdom.jind 
pre-eminent fortitude, ' 

The event of Creelhna’s birth, and the 
attempt to deftroy him, took place by night|^ 
and, therefore, the lhadowy mantle of dark? 
nefs, upon^hich mutilated figures of infants 
are engraved, — darknefs at once congenial 
Tvith his crime, and the feafon of its perper 
tration, involves the tyrant’s bull; the Bring 
pf death-heads marks the multitude, of in? 
fants flain by his favage mandate* and every 
objeft in the fculpture illuftrates the evehis 
pf that avatar* It is engraving for me, witb 
all. the accuracy pf delineation and fpirit 
4ha^ d^iiag^ailhpJ^ Original? and will aj>pear 

^ among 

* ' ' - • . * , 
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^mong the avatars. In this particular figure 
|here is great difplay of genius, and great 
energy of expreflion ; a tolerable engraver^ 
therefore, can fcarcely fail of eitecuting, 
from fuch materials, a fatisfaftory print. I 
muft, however, forewarn the reader that if 
in the plates prefented to him, in a work of 
this kind, which are, necefl’arily, taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes ancient them- 
lelves, and allufive to remote antiquities, he 
expcfls to find any very fuperlative excel- 
lence, either in the defign or the execution, 
it is fcarcely poffible, but he muft be difap- 
poiiited. There are few travellers who en- 
joy the advantage of Sonnerat and Niebuhr, 
in carrying with them, at the expence of 
>oyal munificence, able draughtfmen ; fewer 
^iiV .^ho like Norden and Le-Bruyn, ar6 

themfelves accomplifhed artifts.^ -Happy 

would it be for fcience were the cafe other-, 
wife I In general, the precious fragments of 
antiquity are copied on ihe Ipot, from rude 
Ic^lptures on rock, or half defaced paintings 
in Eaftern temples, by travellers little ac* 
quainted either with the fculptor’s, or th« 
painters art. In tnoft inftances, too, it ii 
itnpoflible forth© artift to deviate from th« 
q^emplar before bitn, Jitiwever defe£live 

propriety 


propriety, and however contrary to the 
tabliftied rules of his profeffion. So correQ a 
FAG-SIMILE as may convey a juft conception 
of the objcft intended to be reprefented, is 
in general the utmoft that the reader can 
reafonably expeft. Thefe reflexions are in- 
deed lefs immediately applicable to the fi- 
gures in Elephanta, than moft others in an- 
tiquity j fince they are, in general, excel- 
lently defigned 5 and, indeed, many of thofe 
figures are fculptured with fuch fpirit and ex- 
preflion, as muft aftonifli every fpeXator who 
confiders the remote period of their format^ 
tion j and if the ftatues copied from EgypN. 
tian caverns, in Mr. Bruce’s travels, be gfe- 
nuine antiquities, we ftiall not long hefiiatc 
in pronouncing both to be the fabrication of 
the fame indefatigable race. What wonderool 
race that was, and from what primaevaf 
country they diflufed themfelves oVer alf 
AGa, and the greateft part of Africa, this ' 
reader may form fome ConjeGure, by peril** 
fing the latter part of the extended profpec- 
tus, which precedes the Theologic^il Dillaf^ 
tation. Mr. Bryant’s hypotbelis accounting 
for the great fimilarity which prevails in 
architeXure,^. fupernal and f^torrancous, i ^ , 
iwo^oountnes ; a ipecies architeXu^ I 

whiclii 
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which awes us alike with its mafly folidityif 
And' its ftupendous elevation ; is the only one 
upon which the difficulty can be explained* 
A view of the Vestibule of the grand 
temple of Dandera, the ancient Tentyra,'(by 
millake, printed Tentara, in the engraving) 
which is defcribed by Pococke, and others, 
is given on the fame plate with the perfpec- 
tive view of the Elephanta Cavern, as welh 
becaufe from being half buried in the fands, 
it may, in fome degree, be ftiled fubter^ 
raneousj as becaufe it difplays the hierogly- 
mythologic fculptures, with which 
thef cdlitihus and walls of the Egyptian tem- 
ples were covered. The former are, indcedj 
too rnamute to be accurately diftinguiffied ; 
bat 'pf the order, and the number of them, 
ffoiB« that plate, a correft idea may be 
fori^d. What muff the Temple itfelf have 
been, of which fo magnificent an edifice 
tvaife only the Vestibule ? 

• Conne^ed with the caverns of India, are 
twtp other fubjefts, concerning which I regtieft 
tl^’*te^dcr’s permiffion fomewhat more exjdH 
ci^i|6 deliver my fentiments. The fifft re* 
that particular fpccies of worihip fo pre^ 
afh&ht thrpughoot Hindoffaiv I mean th^t 
ihe Linoam^ Pr Thalips, blr 
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difguftiog eroblem. is fo confpicuoufly pour- 
trayed in all the pagodas, and fa'cred caverns 
of India. Every reader, who at all refle6ls, 
will be fenlible how difficult it muff be to 
write on fuch a fubjefl, in words that may 
not offend even the eye of virgin innocence j 
of which clafs of readers, I truft, a few will 
honour thefe pages with a perufal. I have 
been as careful as poffible to feleft exprclTions 
that may unfold my meaning, without giving 
offence, and have, on that account, curtailed 
even to obfcurity, my remarks on a fubje^I 
of which, taken up in a phyfical and philofo^ 
phiealpoint of view, the full elucidation would 
require volumes ; and upon which, in, faft, 
not a few volumes have been written. I have 
in the following pages, confidered that wor** 
Ihip merely tin a theological light, and though 
I am -not ignorant of a great deal which haa 
been written by Sonnerat and others, con- 
cerning the purity of morals, and intnetion 
of the firft devotees of the Lingam, in India, 
arid' the Phallus, in Egypt ; yet, I cannot 
avoid thinking that the lefs faid in praife dr 
vindication of it, the better, in European 
countries, where; more pure and iipbler con- 
C(?ptiops pf ; generative ond creat^e 

fefnwd the ' uwvpt^, 

,• ' ' q . • prevail; 
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prevail; wliere the inhabitants are not lul- 
led in the infenfible apathy, and divine ah- 
forpiion, of the pious Yogees; and where 
the ebullition of licentious paffion is not fo 
efFe6lually curbed, by viands limple and in- 
nutritions as the rice and water of the ab- 
ftrafted and philofophical race of Brahma. 
Confidered in a theological point of view, 
and writing, in a country profefling Chrillian- 
ity, I truft, I have referred fo indecent a 
devotion to its true fource, the turpitude of 
HAM,whofe Cuthite progeny introduced it in- 
to Hindoftan, together with other depravities, 
deflruftive of the pure primaeval religion of 
Shem, or the principles of the Veeflinu feft. 
Even thofe who ftrenuoufly contend for the 
unfullied morality of the firft inftitutors of 
the worlhip in queftion, will, doubtlefs, ad- 
mit the truth of what I have afferted in page 
337, and thole immediately following, con- 
cerning the adulteration of its original 
purity, fo evident in the proftitution of tjie 
msomen of the pagoda, and the indecencies 
praftifed in the myllerious rites of BacchOs, 
and the BotiA De a, at Rome. My objeft, 
therefore; is to evince that the brevity I 
have dbferved, on a fubjeft which,;in a tre|i- 
tiie upon the Theology of Hindoftan, might 

paturally 


naturally be expelled to engrofs a larger 
portion, has proceeded from choice, not frotn 
ignorance of the extenfiv6, and deeply phy- 
fical nature of the fubjeft, nor inattention to 
the prevailing manners of India. 

The other fnbjeft alluded to, is that of the 
Metempfychofis, concerning which, and the 
myfterious rites of initiation ih thofe caverns, 
fo much has been already obferved. 

It is the opinion of M. Niebuhr, inferted 
in his chapter upon Elephanta, tbata full 
examination of the antiquities of this ca- 
vern, its form and dccoratiorts, would not 
only throw great light upon the ancient 
hiftory of India itfelf, but upon the hillory 
and thcologic rites of other Afiatic nations* 
With this hope, and with the key fupplied 
me by Porphyry and Celfus, to unlock all 
the theological and philofophical rayfterics, 
anciently celebrated in caverns; I trull, I 
have contributed fomewhat towards remov- 
irig the veil of obfeurity, in which the hif- 
tory, the rites^ and defign of that aftbnilhing 
excavation has been fo long involved. That 
certain myfterious rites -were there celebra- 
ted, has been proved, as far as analogy, ia 
theological fentiments, and fimilarity in the 
fabrication of the caverns, with thofe in the 
<j 2, mountain^ 
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mountains of Perfia, and Uppef Egypt, 
qould tend to eftablifh the proof. For to 
what purpofe was there the double entrance 
into them, by Northern and Southern 
GATES, according to the Homeric defcrip- 
tion of the Cave of the Mymphs, inferted 
in page 320 of this volume, of which, the 
North entrance was that through which the 
foul, in its journey of the metempfychofis, 
paffed to the lower fphercs, while that to the 
South was facred to celeftials alone; for 
what purpofe were intended the winding ave- 
nuesi; the high altars; the tanks, for ablu- 
tion ; and the gloomy interior recelfes, but 
for the regular performance of fimilar cere- 
monies, and the arduous exercife of kindred 
virtues. To place, however, the difputed 
point beyond all doubt, I have now to in- 
form the reader of the following intelligence. 
More extenfive enquiry, fince that portion 
of my book went to prefs, which alTert^, 
that fimilar rites were performed in the In- 
dian caverns, as were anciently celebrated 
ill the myftic cell of Ofiris, the cave of'Mh 
thra, and the temple of Eleufis, has ob- 
tained for me authentic information, thkt 
at this very day, fomething very much' 
fqmbling^IHe ancient notion, and praftice 

^ of 
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of purification, in facred caverns, continues 
in vogue among the Hindoos, in one of our 
own fettlements. In the ifland of Bombay, 
about two miles from the town, rifes a con» 
fiderable hill, called Malabar Hill, which, 
ftretching into the ocean, by its projeftion, 
forms a kind of promontory. At the ex- 
treme point of this hill, on the defcent 
towards the fea (hore, there is a rock, upon 
the furface of which there is a natural Cre- 
vice, which communicates with a cavity 
opening below, and terminating towards the . 
fea. “ This place,” fays an author, to whofe 
printed account of it, I was referred for 
corroborative evidence of its exiftence, ** iS 
ufed by the Gentoos, as a purification for 
their fitis, which, they fay, js effefted by " 
their going in at the opening beloW, and 
emerging out of the cavity above. Thisr 
cavity feems too narrow for perfons of any 
corpulence to fqueeze through; the cere- 
mony, however, is in fuch high repute in 
the neighbouring countries, that there is i a 

tradition that the famous Conajee Artgria* 
ventured, by ftealth, one night, upon tho’ 
ifland, on purpofe to jperform this cereinohyj^ 
and gotipff undifcovered.” * j . . . , 

♦ S«e Crofe’i Voyage to flic Eaft ladie*, voU ii, pi 57* 
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, After the accurate Map Of Ancient In- , 
til A, prefented to the literary world by M. 
d’Anville, in his excellent treatife entitled 
Antiquite Geographique de l’Ind.e, 
it would have been prefuroptuous and ipi- 
pertinent, to have attempted the fabrication 
oif another. I have, therefore, had that 
ma^ correftly re-engraved, as an unerring 
guide to the claflical reader, while he perufes 
the accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo and Pliny, 
in the geographical treatife, and purfues 
the rout of Alexander, through what is cal- 
led the Panjab of India, or country wa- 
tered by the five great branches of the Indus ; 
beyond which, eaftward, the conquefts of 
that invader, however magnified by the 
Greek hiflorians, did not extend. In the 
very few alterations I have ventured to make 
in it, I was guided by Major Rennel’s map 
©f Northern India, in the laft edition of his 
ntjenaoir. The fituation of the Cathaei, 
which is not marked in D’Anville’s map, ex- 
cept by the feite of Sangala, is afeertained 
b^ that of Major Rennel, though I ought,^ 
perhaps, again to apologize for perfevering, 
in the mode of fpelling that Name. It 
t^as, however, agreeable to ah hypotheus 

adoj^ted by me, of the propriety of which, 
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the Veader muft be the ultimate judge, and 
perhaps, in conformity to that hypotheRs, 

I ought, at once, to have adopted the ortho* 
gfaphy of Mr. Bryant, and written the word 
CO^H^i. I thought it would likewife gra- 
tify the reader’s curiofity, to fee a native 
Map of Hindostan, and among a variety 
offered to me, I have adopted the one 
which I prefumed was moft authentic, that 
in the Ayeen Akbery. It is only partially 
explained in the diflertation ; a fqllcr eluci- 
dation of the meaning of the Hindoo Geogra- 
phers, will be given in the chapter on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. Their com- 
iperce with Europeans, has been the happy 
occalion of- ajmending their grofs errors on 
that fubjeft. In the future volumes of this 
work, two other maps will be prefented to 
the reader, for the elucidation of the Mo«* 
dern Hiftory of Hindoftan : the former, 
hibiting the country properly called by that 
namej the latter, the peninfula, agreeable io 
the recent partition of the dominions of Tijp- 
pbo Sultaun, among the belligerent powers, 
under the politic, the boderate, the judidious 
^anagenieut of a nohle commander, whdfe 
diftiitguilhed magnanimity cannot fail ;?pf 

being biasioiil^ on the' ^ 

. ^ pau(ing> 
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i paufing in tlie full career of glory, to clicck 
the ardour of dangerous ambition, and re- 
jfnembering mercy "in the moment of certain 
viftory. . , • 

Such are the Engravings and Maps 
.which the book, now offered to the pubiie, is 
.decorated i and fome of thofe that are now 
. engraving for the volumes, which are imme- 
diately to facceed, are {till more curious j 
though poflibly they may not be fo numer- 
ous. I again beg, permiffion to repeat, that 
, it is impoflible to feparate the ancient mytho- 
< logy, and ancient hiftory of any of the, great 
cippires of Afia. He who faftidioufly,^rejefts 
the former, muff refign all hope of compre- 
hendipgthe latter. With refpeft to the hiftoj^y 
of ancient India, it appears to me to be a 
fpeeies of aftronomical mythology ; and poffi- 
.l)ly,,when jmore fully inveftigated, the Teftudo 
of the Eigyptian Hermes, and the TQrtojfe 
. io which Veeftmu became incarnate, will both 
.be found to have reference to the fign tW 
.|lo\^y winds round the North, pole. I^rc^y 
and 3 hood, another incarnation of » Vcelhhu, 
evidently, relate to the fame planet v |pr ,the 
. ’dies Mearcurii of. the Greeks, is, undou^edly, 
.|he dies , 3hood , of , and » ;^liood j is 

4^ pO^uc ^ is 
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cvWenced in the day of Woden, that fs, 
Woden’s day, dr, as we are accuftbmed . 
corrujStly to write and pronounce the 
word, Wednesday. Engaged necelTdrily, 
th^efore, in thefe more extended enquiries ; 
anl^. involved, confequently, in great addi* 
tional expences, I find . rayfelf reluftantly 
compelled to fix the price of fubfcription to ■ < 
the Hiftory of Hindoftan, at twO guineas, 
inftead of one. I make this alteration with 
the full concurrence of the major pkrt of 
my fubfcribers : I truft it will meet the ap- 
probation of the remainder; and that thole 
may not be injured, whofe benevolence to 
the author, and candid opinion of his un- 
dertaking, induced them to fubfcritite 
copies of this work, I fubmitit to them that 
they take no more than one copy. 

I have obferved before, that, in the cOurfe 
of the wide range, which I have been 
compfened to take in the field df Aliatic 
mythdiogy, that certain topics have arifen • 
for difcuflidn, equally delicate and pcr- 
pfeXfng. Atoonjg theni, in partieular, a 
“fpfeeies of TktNi t Y foniis a cdfiffiarit and. 
prdiiineht featWe in nearly 8^ die f^- 

‘OHental'^ ^ 
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df the Eaft, as it concerns the pagsm wOjrldij 
haVihg been never yet fully inveftigafe4, nor 
accurate engravings of the Gentile Trinities, 
in regular feries, ever yet prefented to .the 
public, I have ventured, with a trembling 
ftep, upon that hazardous talk. It way^ot 
from cJvaice^ but from nccejfiiy, that I have 
entered thus largely upon a fubje£l, which 
from the incelTant operations of the great 
Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, Veefhnu, 
and Seeva, in the mythology of Hindoftan, 
was intimately blended with others, treated 
of iii thefe introduflory volumes. This e;c- 
tenfive and interefting fubjeft engrofles a 
confiderable portion of the second^part 
of this volume, and my anxiety to prepare 
the piiblic mind to receive, with indulgence, 
my efforts to elucidate fo myfterions a point 
of theology, induces me, in this place, in 
the words of an advertisement prefix^e4 
to that fecond part, to remind the candid 
reader that vilible traces of this do^rine are 
difcovered not only in the three princi- 
ples of the Chaldaic Theology; in the 
TRiPLASiOs MiTHRA of Perliaj in the Tri- 
ad, Br,ahma, Veeshnu, and Seeya, of In- 
dia, where it was evidently promulged 
Geet A, fifteen hundred years before th^ bir jll 
of Plato; but la the NUMXN TR^iijUEX -of 
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Japan; in the infcription upon the famous iftie- 
dal found in thedeferts of Siberia, “ to theTiej- 
UNE God,” to be feen at this day, in the va* 
lualjle cabinet of .the Emprefs, at Peterfburgj 
in jthe Tanga-TangA, or three-in-one, 
of the South Americans ; and finally, with- 
out mentioning the veftiges of it in Greece, 
in the fymbol of the Wing, the Globe, and 
the StRPENT, confpicuous on moft of the 
ancient temples of Upper Egypt. Thus uni- 
verfally, antj in fuch remote periods, preva- 
lent in Afia, and the ricighbouring regions, 
it became abfolutely neceltary fully to en- 
(juire, whether fo fundamental an article of 
the Chriftian Faith, were, of were not, known 
to the ANCrENT Jews. The Author trulls 
that the fa£l of its Having been known, tho’ 
obfcurcly, in Palelline, is amply proved, in 
the following pages. He likewife flatters 
himfelf that the produ6lion of all the evi- 
dence, for its having been aftually believed, 
by the ANCIENT, Jews, will be a circum- 
ftance as highly gratifying * to the alTenting 
Chrifliian; as , the exhibition of the various 
fymbols, by which the Trinity was Ihadowed^ 
out among tjre Pagan nations, will be W 
ViRTVOSO, and the A^ti^uary;’* . . ; 

"ip %)lc whp |#y 

ctedit the alTenion, ** that this do^rine mi 
V. I# : • obfcw^y 
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obfcjM^cly known in Paleftine,*' I feej leave, 
fo^'the prefent, to p^opofc the following 
fymbol, by which the ancient Jews were 
accuftomed to delignate the inefiFable name, 
JehI^vah, in mannfcripts of the moft^e- 
nerable antiquity, for their ferious reflexion. 



The above fymbol is a charafteriftical rc- 
prefentation of a trinity in unity j the 
former reprefented by three Jons, denoting 
the three hypoftafes, or perfons in the’diyine 
elTence, the Jod being the known character 
of that Jehovah, of whole name, in Hebrew, 
it conftitutes the firft facred letter ; the latter 
lhadowed out by the circle that furrqunds 


them, as well as by the point Kametz,' fub- 
joined to the three Jods, which denotes the 
ESSENTIAL UNITY common to the three hy- 
pollafes. The fymbol itfelf is to be found in 
the writings of the younger Buxtorf, one of the 
profonndeft critics in Hebrew literature, that, 
ever flourHhed but of the pale of the Jewim 
xhurch, whofe judgment bn this ppint will, 
hereafter, be inferted at length ; ahi^ it is 




fikivvife ^refemil m ^at tunous repdfi^ 
of drientid antiqishies, the OEdipus 
tiacus of Athan^fms IGiehier. The firft 
alleys, that, in the ancient Chaldee pata- 
phrdfeB, Icept facred from the vulgar^ amoilg 
the Jewifli doftors, the name Jehovah ia 
thus delignated; and the fecond declares* 
that he himfelf has feeh that name thus 
invariably chara6terized. In all the ancient 
Hebrew manuferipts of the Bible, in the 
Vatican. I thought this information fo im- 
portant, that, at my deiire, a learned friend 
has written to the librarian, at Rome, for 
4:orre£l: intelligence relative to the truth of 
this declaration, and the age of the manu>. 
feripts in which the deflgnation appears. The 
refult of this inquiry (hall form an appendix to 
the fecond part of this volume. 

There is likewife another fymbol, of a na- 
ture too curious to be here omitted, by which 
this doftrine of the Trinity was Ihadowed out 
^ong the ancient Egyptians, and which, 
whoever will exatpkie the plates of Norden 
and Pococke, will ind conipicoouHy fculp- 
-tured on almqR all riie pt^tals of the more 
ancient temples of ^e Theirs. It is a figure 
h%h^ pi6turel^iie bn^fpl, cqn^^qndr 
icd . oio»e,''-;'iiic ^biem jjbf( omwi*. 
JOTiwt FowjSR, ftriking% 
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the various clafl« of animated nature. 


•Thia has been thc-pccaaon of • iWf < 

entering rabj(ie,j^ ia had inte^|;d, 

or indeed would othe^rwife liave been **^*'!% 
fary, into the ancient rabbinical theolojgy ot_ 
the Hebreyr doftors, as delivered down to 
their pofterity in the Targums, the 
MUDS, and other compofitions of the raoft 
celebrated cabalifts of the ancient fynav 
gogue ; a line of fpeculative divinity which* ; 

I confefs, was till lately totally unknown to 
me, and the inyeftigation of which required 
no (mall portion of time and irtduftry. The . ; ; 

compreheftfiye view which have taknn of 
the fame fubjea, required a* more minu^ and 
critical examination of the authenticity and 


antiquity of thofe Chaldaic oracles wh'kh- 
are attributed to Zoroafter, than I. could 
find in any previous author, they having 
been generally given up by all thofe who 
have hitherto treated of them, either as rank 

fprgeries, or as involved in. inextricate 'ob- 
fcurity. Butonamornac^prateinquji-yintp 
, the meaning , of thofe a|)ftixife oraples, it .will 
appear that they only epntam do^rmes finu- 
l^r to thpfe that' prevmlcd .'in the more an- 
cient and obfQlpte; f^ft^%^;?^^®^8)^» 
prevalent in, 




( mu ) 

V 1‘emarfcaWe traiiies, ihe Cuper* 

Akion of the old Mag^iy 
•ifairacles, ftill remain among the Indian Bra'h* 
miins; particularly thofe that regard their ;«y- 
^lic Theurg)', their magical incantations^ their 
•general belief in the agency of good and e vil 
d«mohs,worfhip of fire, fire-ordeals, and other 
facredly obfcu re ceremonies, upon which! 
«have grounded a defence of the genainenefs of 
"thofe oracles. The perpetual recurrence of a 


SACRED TRiAD OF Deity, in Afiaticmytho- 
fogy, and it is of little confequence whether 
that triad confifted of PERSONSj QuALixiEij, 
or Attributes DEIFIED ; fince they are aH 
corriijjtions of one grand primaeval doftrine^) 
gradually led me on to the examination of the 
"fragments of ancient theology, 'afcribcd, to 
ftftfe ^Egyptian Her m e s 5 of the hy mns attri- v 
■feiitcd'to ORTHEUs.} and of what occurs moite 
t I'J . 'fttetuliafly remaffcabilc, relative to a trinity 

. Of dfvinc hypoftafcs, in the writings of Nu- 
■v; rit^^^r’P^tmcnidjE^j ^and • - 

5,1 tarious "rifcumftances jahoVd et^ 




™ •the pteOeding pag^, and tfio 
■^cihi^ria now before him, thn liiay 

fjfkit id^ 

'l&f the tindcrtidi&ig for rihiifo the^ek^idhdf 

^i^okr ji -t^afdliy tlainiddMi-^ 



For my own part, I have’ had principally 
to contend with, and to overcome, the grow- 
ing magnitude of my. fubjeft. Having origi- 
nally, for the fake of ceconomy, but greatly, 
as I find, to my own difadvantage, as an 
author, and materially, as I fear to the inju- 
ry of the engravings, cholen an of^tavo rather 
than a quarto page for the ufliering into the ‘ 
world of this work, I have daily occafion to ^ 
feel and to lament, that my efforts to eluCf 
date’ the Indian Hiftory are crampetj, and 
that the fphere in which I can only move 
with prudence and fafety is far too circura- 
fcribed for an undertaking of fuch extent. 

Overwhelmed with theimmenfity, and va- 
riety of the fubjefts, neceflarily compre- 
hended in it, I fcarcely know how to break- 
down into a compafs fufliciently contra6led, 
and into volumes that may not give birth to 
alarm or difguft, the enormou? aggregate 
of materials already prepared; and which, 
if committed to prefs without fevere^retrench- 
inent, would already fill ten volumes of the 
fize! of that now fubmitted to the Public.' 
For, in truth, at a period long antecedent ta 
the year 1790, ^nd previous to any idea of 
wdting Diflectations, nr entering intq^^e in- 
yi^ig^tipn of remctff ^anfcj^e^t t 

- , s ' extenfiiv,e 
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cxtenfivc portion of tJii.s work, which may 
be' called the regular clafTical Hiflory of 
Hindoflan,, and which, cominencing • with 
the Perfian and Grecian invahons, defcends 
in regular fucceffion down to the extin6Hon 
of the Weltern empire, was alieady com- 
pleted, chough not committed to the prefs. 

Of the numerous and cruel incurfions made 
by Mahommedan princes into the Upper 
India, from the Caliph Valid, in the feventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 
feveral feries of dynafties of the Sultans of 
Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm, dynafties 
fcarcely heard of in Europe, but highly re- 
nowned through all Afia, and deeply con- 
ne6led with Indian Hiftory ; of the daring 
exploits, in the fame country, of the immor- 
tal Gengis, the fubverter of the Charafmian 
dynally ; and of the fierce and fanguinary, 
but politic Timur, al? the hiftory of thefc 
dynafties- is detailed by Mirkhond, Abulfa- 
ragius, Abulfeda, AI Makin, and Abulghazi, 
the Tartai hiflorian, compared throughout 
mth FeriJhtaHs native hijlory of the country^ 
and ^^he feats of thofc two great Eaftern 
'warpdrs, unrivalled in the number of their 
arduoufnefs of their enter- 
, even by the Alexanders and C®fars 

of 
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of cfaffical antiquity, are given in the au*> 
thentic volumes of Arab fhah, Sheriffedin, and 
the excellent edition of Timur’s Institutes 
recently publifhed at Oxford, in Arabic and 
Englilh, by Do61or White and ^lajor Davy ; 
of thefe, together with the interefting events 
that occurred during the reign of Baber, who 
may properly be called the Founder of the 
Mogul Monarchy in India, and of his 
father, Ulug Beg, the great aftrononier, who 
equally awed the Defpots of Afia in the field 
by his arms, and delighted her Literati in the 
ftudy by his writings ; of Ulug Beg^ a name' 
to be for ever holden facred, white impattial 
jultice continues to be the ornam'.'nt of kingSi 
and found phiiofophy remains the glory of 
learned univerfities and while both, ter- 
minating in an undeferved and ignominious 
end, can awake in mankind the figh of corn- 
miferatidn — of Akber, the annals of whofe 
extended reign are the annals of glory itfelf; 
of the magnificent Jehaun ; and the* intrepid 
Aurungzeb ; of thefe refpeflive charafters, 
illuftrious in arts and triumphant in arms, 
circumflantial and elaborate hiftories have 
for fome time paft been compofed by me; 

s 2 with 

' . ' 

* Among other noble Ulug Bbg founded aijixxtenfiv^ 
Collegie> and a noble Qbfervatoryj) kt Samarcand* 
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„,th whiclK and a few eluHdatory engraving, 
the Public lhall be gratified the moment that 
Us decided approbation lhall ap^ar to fenc 
,ion the enormous expence of 
Happy lhall I be to return from the dreary 
fnd'unrruUful wilds of oblfcure mythology 
into the path of regular and conneaed H 
tory. and greatly indeed lhall I “f- 

fel/ indebted to the candour of the Public, if 
the inaccuracies and defetls of this volume 
may be overlooked in the confideration that 
obieas more important have engaged my 
attention than thofe thk relate to precifion 
of exprelhon, and the mmuns of errors, lor 

tlie moil part, typographical. _ 

While I again lament that the engravings 
of this volume, which are for the moft part 
, on quarto plates, mufi be injured by bemg 
folded within the contracted compafs of 
oaavo page, I think it neceflhry 
the Patrons of this Undertaking, that a-nwen 
larger number.than is ufual of ihefirjt 
fions Q{ thole plates has been printed 
a view, at fome period or another, to grati^ 
the wilhes of thofe zealous friends, who ar^ 
anxious to fee a quarto edition of a work 
which, they are pleafed to alfert, merited a 
more^ expanded and refpeOable page.— 
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For what CQpcerns myfelf, I confefs that 
I warn neither honeft ambition, nor proper 
materials tp enlarge this under|^ing to any 
extent that may be necefl’ary ttf the 

elucidation of the intererting objeas con- 
cerning which it treats. Printing, however, 

'at my own peril and expence. I freely acknow- 
led<v-“ that, with the comparatively fmall fup- 
port which I have hitherto experienced. 

I have felt the publication of it upon an 
oaavo page hilhcicntly opprelfive, without 
at piefcnt engaging in a more cottly edi- 
tion. If, however, a fociety of .Gentlemen, 
or even of liberal Bookfellers, Ihould think 
the plan df a larger edition warrantable, no 
interefted motives on my part (hall obllrua ^ 
the accomplilhment of their wilhesj but, .oir 
the contrary, every exertion in my power 
iiaU be afforded to render Tuch a work more 
Ivprthy the public eye, than it can ‘be m 
, Relent garb ; and Ibme very curi^ 
idditional fketches, taken as well from the 
^ of nature as frdm volumes of grc^ 
ioft and rarity, elucidatdry of Indian anti- 
quities, and originally feleaed by me. for 
the illuaration of thefe pages, but fince laid 
by. as too large in the defign for infertion 
an oaavo volume, and too expenfive^n 
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the execution for a work of this pri^e, fliall 
be chearfully refigned for the decoration of 
it I truft, that the fordid principles (hat 
fometimes difgrace authorfhip are* unknown 
to my mind. I write from nobler motives than 
the defire of bafe emolument; but my fitua- 
tion will not allow me to be infenfible to the 
diftates of prudence, and the admonitions 
of friendly anxiety for my intereft. 

Of this particular book, (which, though 
entitled part the first of volume 
THk FIRST,, muft itfelf be confidered as a 
volume, and, in faft, there are few ottavos 
volumes of fimilar magnitude) the price to 
ftibfcribers muft be half-a-guinea ; to non- 
fubferibers twelve fhillings : of the fecond, 
the engravings being lefs numerous, though 
not lefs curious, the price to fubferibers 
wi be eight fliillings — to non-fubferibers 
nine fliillings ; that of the others will be 
proportioned according to the magnitude 
of the volumes, and the number of plates : 
but to the fpbfcribers the total amount of the 
work fhall not exceed two guineas. 

, after all, the reader fhould think that 
lam induced by mercenary motives to make 
this increafe. in the price of my book, it be- 
comes neceffaiy that I fhould inform him of 

thfc- 
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Xht undifguifed to myfelf, alarming truth, 
that, from not being the moft rigid oeconomift 
in the world, or the moft accurate of calcu- 
lators, I had myfelf formed but very inade- 
quate conceptions concerning the total ex- 
penfes that would be incurred by fuch a 
work j that when he (hall pay the amount 
of this book, as fixed above, he will fcarce- 
ly lay down the value of the maps and en- 
gravings that illuftrate it, and that, from the 
fale of fingle volumes only, unlefs the work 
collectively (hould meet with the good for- 
tune to have an extenfive fale, no pofllble 
compenfation will arife to the author for 
many hours of literary toil confirmed by the 
midnight lamp j for very confiderable Property 
expended upon the completion of it; and 
Health deeply^ if not irretrievably^ injured. 

During the (till farther, but unavoidable, 
delay in publication, cauled by the maps and 
engravings above-enumerated, a few highly 
refpeCtable lubfcribers have been added to the 
Lift,- previoufiy given; and I am proud to 
lubjoiii to that lift, names fo exalted by noble 
birth, and pri^vate virtue, as His Grace the 
Duke of MonItbose, and the Right Horn the 
Earl of W inchelsea ; Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart. Prefident of the Royal Society, who, 

amidft 
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amidft his other numerous and more-impoiv 
tant engagements, has condefeended to notice 
this infant undertaking ; Robert Dallas, 
Efq. who, together witit his colleague in a caufc 
of great celebrity, Thomas Plumer, Efq. has 
fhewn the moft decided and liberal patronage 
of the PJiftory of a Nation with whofe policy 
and manners the records of Wcftminfter-Hall 
wilt k eternal teftimony to their intimate 
and extenfive acquaintance — Samuel Beach- 
croft, and William Tod, Efquires, who> 
defervedly eminent as they are in the mercan- 
tile world, have evinced in this inftance no 
lefs zeal to promote the advancement of Bri- 
-tifh Literature, than, on other occafions, to 
forward the interefts of Britifli Commerce. 
To thefe I gratefully annex the names of 
John Penn, Efq. Matthews Beachcroft, 
Efq. the Rev. Philip Fisher, A. M.; Wil- 
liam Cowling, Efq^. of Chambers, ElTeXi; 
John Grqve, Efq. Captain Charles Hughes^ 
of* t^ Royal Navy, and of Friday- hill Houfe, 
in Edex; the Rev. Thomas Crawley, A. M, 
Mr. Thomas Caldwald, Jun. John Mib-' 
DLBDiTci||gj|»;^fq. and Francis Burrows> 

Ef?. W •_ i . 

Great ^MffeU-Strteti December • 




CHAP. I. 


Of the ancient geographisd Divijions of India, 

, according to the ClaJJical Writers ^Greece, j 
and Rome. 

( 

\ 

/ 1 ^ H E fcience of Geometry is thought 
to have been the invention of the an- 
cient Egyptians; and, the occafion of it, the 
annual -inundations of the Nile. A limilar 
argument may be urged with far greater 
plaufibility, in favour of its having origi- 
nated in India, fince many parts of that ex- 
tenfive region are annually overflowed, noC 
only by the Ganges, but by many other con- 
fiderable rivers. It was a cuftom of very 
ancient date, and of almofl univerlal preva- 
lence, in Afia, for great monarchs, and com- 
manders of armies, to carry in their train 
certain perfons whofe office it was to meafure 
the roads, and dcfcrihe the provinces through 
they pafled. Thefe Itineraries proved . 
afterwards of the utmoll importance ,to the 
A ^ ^ Geo- 


f 
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Geographer, and the Hiftorian ; and hence 
vAbnl Fazel, the fecretary of Sultan Akbef, 
ivas enabled to give fo accurate an account 
as he has afforded us of the geography of 
the Indian Subahs, in the celebrated book 
which bears the name of that emperor. The 
old Indians themfelves feem to have been 
more than ufually attentive to geographical 
accuracy j for, according to Strabo, they 
crefted columns, infcribed with direflions 
for travellers, and marked with the dillances 
of the feveral cities one from the other *. But 
hmvever well the Indians might have been 
acquainted with the geography of their own 
count]^, it will prefently appear that they 
were miferably deficient in the knowledge of 
that of the other parts of the terrcftial globe, 
as indeed will be fufficiently evident to the 
leader, from a flight infpefiion of the curi- 
ous Hindoo map of the world, prefented to 
him in the courfc of this geographical diflcr- 
^tion. lihall devote the prefent chapter to the 
eonfideration of the Indian Geography, ac- 
cording to the Greek and Roman writers. 
In the fect^ chapter I (hall endeavour td 
relieve the ficceffary drynefs, which alwiliyd 

m. . ■ . »—i— la— MiM— — a— 

* Stn||ib<^* lib* P> 

attends 
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^ attends geographical details, by difplaying 
from authentic writers, the aftonifhing extent, 
and unequalled magnificence, of the fucceffive 
capitals of India, under the Hindoo, Perfian 
and Tartar Princes 5 and, in the third, from 
Sir W. Jones’s elegant little treatife, prefixed 
to hisDefcription of Afia, and from the Ayecn 
Akbery, I (hall exhibit the fentiments, on 
this fubjeft, of the Perfian, Arabian, and In- 
dian geographers. My guide, throughout the 
whole furvey, will be the works of thole ce* 
lebrated modern geographers, Mr. D’Anville, 
and Major Rennel. 

India was a term applied with the greaieft 
latitude by the ancient writers of Greece and 
Rome, whofe ideas of the geographical divi- 
fions of this portion of the globe, were ex- 
ceedingly confufed and inaccurate. Not only 
a confiderable part of Scythia, by the deno- 
mina^on of Indo-Scythia, was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex- 
tended to countries flilTmore remote and an- 
conoe^ed; even to Ethiopia Propria, and 
the dillant nations of the torrid zone. This 
circumftance will appear left furprifing, when 
it is confidercd that, in the early ages, the Red 
^ea itfelf was frequently ind^ tHe 

general title of the Indian Sea, to wUch it'is 



fo hear a neighbour and of which Pliny* ** affirnis 
it, as well as the Perfian Gulph, to be a branch^ 
that all thofe countries, extending on each fide- 
of the Red Sea, were called indifferently India 
or Ethiopia ; that even at this day the Afiatics 
in general underftand the termiNDi a with con- 
lideraljle licenfe of meaning; and that the Per- 
fians in particular give the names of Siah Hin- 
dou to an Abaflinc, or modern Ethiopian. 

In faft, fo little did the ancients know of their 
limits and divifions, that both India and Ethio- 
pia were ufed as general terms, to fignify any 
remote uncivilized country t and in this fenfe 
Virgil is to be underftood in the fixth -^t^eid*, 
tfhere iEneas in the fhades is informed of the 
future glory of Auguftus, and that . ' " ■ 

- 5 vp»r et Garamantes ci Indot 
Proferet imperiuna— 


• Plinii. Nat. Hid. lib. iv. cap. • 4 . 

» On the other hand, both Herodotus and Diodprat SirtAu 
give the name of Red Sea to the Oceanus Indicut. See Hero- 
dotus, lib. ii. p. lot. and Died. Sic. lib. 1 . p. 4^* 

Curtius letnaikt, that the river Ganges emptied itfelf into die . 
Red Sea, but it ftrangely miftaken when, in the next (ciit«Bce, 
he makes the Acefinet difehargeitt waters into the Ganget. Th* 
following pa^ago •• illuftrative of what hat been Cudohove. 

** Mare certe, qua India aUnitur, ne colore ^uidetn abh^ct 0 
ceteris. Ab Eiythra rege inditum eft nomen ; p^tcf i|uM k- 
iiari, niiers’aqui^ tredunt.'* fj^ntut Curtittt, liU c^. 9 , 

• iEneid.' vC 1; 794* ' v / 
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And again, in the eighth Eclogue** : ( 

Iftnarus aut Rhodope aut extremi Garamantes *•>» 

Where Servius his commentator explains tl^ 
word extremi,” by adding, “ quah a confortio 
eommunitatis remoti.” Horace too, under tl^e 
impreflion of the fame lentiments, calls the In- 
dians “ extremes,” and ‘‘ hand ante doma** 
biles.” Many other palTages might be adduced, 
if neceflary, from various authors, to prove 
what obfeure and erroneous notions prevailed 
auiong the ancients concerning India and its 
inhabitants. 

It was not before the expedition of Ale^- 
and^, deferibed with fuch accuracy ly 
Arrian, and with fuch el^ance by the 
^ornamental pen of Quintus Curtius, that th^ 
reqaote r^ion became more particularly kno^ 
tp the Greeks. Of how little genuine infornaar 
tion upon this point, even they were previoufly 
is evident from the grofs miflake 
hi|^whi<^ tivif prince, who was by no me^ - 
^ iny^^ntive qhlbrver of naturp, nor upaccornr 
/jpmkdf we iCttppofe, by tnen of fciencc 

(his ilni^sni unaccountably f«U 

imiigtning, on his arrival at the Indus, that he 

c thuaiMhtev itvate ea im 

sojoylpai 

' . B 3 , had 
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had difcovered the fources of the Nile f. That 
mighty river, he fuppofed, after rolling through 
immenfe unexplored deferts, poured, by lome 
ilhknown fradf, Its rapid ft ream into Ethiopia, 

' where it Idft the name of Indus, and aflumed 
' the appellation of the Egyptian river. He wau 
ednfirined m this ftrange conjecture, by the ap- 
pearance;’ ‘fays Arrian, of crocodiles in the 
•ftream of the Indus, and of beans growing on 
its banks, fimilar to thofe which grew on the 
^ifiiore of the Nile, as well as bythe recolieftion 
“that flomef had called the Nile vEgyptus on 
its entering Egypt ; a circumftance whichfeemed 
to provd that it acquired, in its progrefs, the 
name of the various countries through which it 
paffed. Experience, diligently fou^t, and 
finally obtained, after a long feries of peril and 
•difficulty, taught the Macedonian invader^' a-s 
■fiir’at lbaft as' his army penetrated, a truer '■nc?- 
tioh of die gebgraphy of India. . • ■ >>' ' 

-'" 'The natutal and ardent* avidity of infinkiftd 
‘dftef whatever delights by its 'novelty, o/ 
liilhes by ' Its fingularity, • Induced, hd'Wdve'i^ 
%afiy of thofe AVho fought foir glory in an Indian 
'cam!^ilgiY,h4ii*ifome inftant* to*Uften iniih tbo 

‘ '■■■il ' -• .. 1 i.i . V i.'it'ftrr;! 

f f*iv yt (I) ru hitf iroruf/tu UfoMtuXut iJuv, |u«vw 

ir«k iroTfle/4wv ttAhv ra 

lAxfdri^^ nifLUHoraf, pwoiiit yvi tHftftk 

xai ax8<ra? ot* i iiJt,Qu\Xu a; rck tyfey v^afAOP^ 

th^ty ilrjfYiictyoci ra NfiAa Arriiin^Iill^.yi.i:^*^. 

’ « , . ready 
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ready an ear to the exaggerated tales which na- 
tional bigotry reported ; while the defire of hu- . 
ipaii diftinftion urged them to multiply thofe 
fidlions, in order to excite. more forcibly the 
attention, and fecure more permanently the ad- 
miration, of their countrymen. Strabo, who was 
a writer equally learned and judicious, feverely 
cenfures® botli Megafthenes and Olleficritus, 
two officers of high repute for literature, and of 
exalted ftation in the army of Alexander, for 
the abfurd and incredible llorics they propagated 
concerning the Indian country and people. At 
the fame time, he gives us himfelf, in the fif- 
teenth book of his invaluable treatife of Ancient 
Geography, the moft authentic and faithful ac- 
counts afc that time known, of thedivifions and 
fubdivifions of India, interfperfed with many 
fublime moral reflections and entertaining hif- 
torical relations j which demonftrate him not 
only the man of tafte and erudition, but tho 
ftrpfpund philofopher. Indeed, nobody could 
poffihiiy Wtite on that fubjeCt with a better grace, 
Qrinrbrcipdubitable information, than himfelf, as 
he.hadadded pradice to theory, and had travelled 
over iralf thp countries which .his jnftruCtiv©. 
MokuiUes defcribe. After this particular men- 
tion JStrjabojj it. would bci unjuft, notr to 
take as particular notice of Ptolemy^ thegreateft 

i: Mr i ii p;6j[^ * : v: 

|3 3 , mathe« 
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mathematicran and aftronomer of his age, Whofe 
gw^raphical hlflory and tables muft ever con- 
tinue to be of the moft important ufe to thofc 
who tread that barren path of antiquity. Born 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Egypt, hi had 
every opportunity of exploring, he is therefore 
entitled to every credit in elucidating, the fubje^t 
of which*we now treat ; and accordingly both 
l^tolemy and Strabo are conftantly confulted as 
the moft certain guides in illuftrating the geo- 
graphy of ancient countries. 

The rich and extenfive region of India, ac- 
cording to thefc ’’ and other refpedlable geogra- 
phers of antiquity, was divided by the river 
Ganges into two parts, which they denominated 
India intra Gangem, and India extra Gangem j 
a mode of divifion that ftill very generally pre- 
vails. Of India, intra Gangem, the principal 
theatre of the events recorded in thefe |>ages. 
Nature herfelf feems to have fixed the eternal 
boundaries ; for on the weft it is terminated by 
the great and rapid river Indus*? on the notith 
and north- weft ^ by that ftupendous chain df 
mountains to which the ancients gave the giJtte- 
ral name of Caucafus^; on the eaft, by thd 

iheltd 

h lib. .vii. Stribonis deo^. lib. xk 

1 Th»t isi.,|>r wefletlyiitaiidi. r 'ii: i';«q :.\. 
k The (different regions of this Taft chain were diftinguifliei 
by th<f particular names of Paro|i«nifim T«in», Emodus, and 
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focte^ waters of the Ganges ; and on the fonth 
it is embraced by the Mare Erytbrasum, 
In&au ocean. It muft, liowever, be obl'crved, 
that the accurate Ptolemy does not abfolutcly 
aflert tlte Imlus to be the boundary of India 
Propria on the weft; for he alligns as its con- 
fines on that fide, the territory of the Paropa- 
mifadae (the Afghans of the prefent day); the 
province of Arachofia, the modern Zabkfian ; 
and that of Gedrofia, at prefent denominated 
Mocran. The reafon and propriety of Pto- 
lemy’s fixing thefe provinces rather than the 
Indus as its weftern termination, will be here- 
after more clearly evinced, by a quotation from 
an author in elegance and accuracy hardly in- 
ferior to himfelf, when we come to eonfider 
Hindoftan according to the divifions of the O/ir 
entals themfelves. Thefe provinces, indeed, 
feem to be confidered by Pliny ‘ rather as a part 
of the Indian than the Perfian empire ; to which 
he adds that of Aria, whofe capital is the modern 
Hem : for this, however, he is condemned by 
Cettarius, who obferves “ Quod de quatuor 

Thwf Pliny: “ Jungimtut inter fe Inwu*. Emodui, 
Cauwftt*, a tota 4 «M:urr«t India in pU- 

nitiem ijnipenfam et JEgyf^o firoilem.” PHniu*. lib. vi. cap. 17. 

PPdiiivrt, Kb. vi. c<^. 2®. 

la CcUu'U Gcographii^Antiqua, lib. iii. cap. 23. 
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praefefluris Plinius dicit, videtur nimis lata |er» 
minorum extenfio.” 

Of the cities lying on the weftern confines 
of India Propria, the moft eminent (for I fhall 
confine myfelf, in this geographical Iketcli, to 
the confideration of thofe only which were dif- 
tinguiflied by their opulence- and power) was 
Taxila, fituated on the eaftern bank of the In- 
dus, on the fite, as it is fuppofed, where the 
caftle and city of Attock now ftands. This was 
the flourifhing capital of Taxiles, an Indian 
prince, or rajah, who on the approach of Alex- 
ander, convinced, perhaps, that ail oppofition to 
fo formidable a power would be in vain, went 
forth with confiderable prefents to appeafg and 
join the invader. I'axila is deferibed by Strabo f 
as the metropolis of a kingdom fituated between 
the Indps and Hydafpes, in extent as large as 
Egypt, well planted, and exceedingly fruitful. 
The city itfelf was not lefs diftinguifhed by the 
elegance of its ftrufture, than by the wifdpm of 
thofe juft political, inftitutiops by which it 
was governed. Taxiles, like Porus, feems tp 
have been rather a name common to a race of 
kings, than the peculiar appellation of one lbve- 
reign. The reigiijng prince Of that name was 
the determined enemy of Porus;. an^ it jWasj 

n StrabO| lib* xv* p. 48Qf 
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cKiefly by means of the information he received 
from this traitor, that Alexander was enabled to 
profecute his hoftile defign upon that rerftQte 
country. 

As it will be of material importance towards 
rightly underftanding that portion of the Indian 
hiftory which records thecircumftances of Alex- 
ander’s celebrated invafion, to have a clear idea of 
its geography, we (hall in this place, aflifted by 
the Memoir of Major Rennel on the fubjed, 
endeavour to trace the progrefs of that con- 
queror through the region to which the na- 
tives themfelves have allotted the namff of Pan- 
jab, or the country of five rivers, from its 
being interfe€led by the five eaftern branches of 
the Indus. By our conftantly giving, when we 
have any tolerable authority to guide us, the 
modern, together with the ancient appellation 
of any place, readers of every clafs will natu- 
rally be more interefted in the narrative ; and 
the expedition of Alexander will in fome de- 
gree be cleared from that gloom of myftery and 
fable in which it hath long been involved. 

' From Taxila, which Mr. Rennel with great 
probability fuppofcs to (land on the fite of the 
prefen t Attock, becaufe it appears to have been 
in all ages the pafs on the Indus leading from 
Cabul and Candahar into India, and becaufe (he 
■ adds. 
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adds, in the words of Frafer) “ Attock is the o»Iy 
place where, from the ftream being lefs rapid, 
an army can conveniently pafs — from that ce- 
lebrated capital, where he refreflied himfelf and 
his army for fome days, the Macedonian con- 
queror advanced to the bank of the Hydafpes, 
the moft wefterly of the five rivers, called in 
modem language the Behat or Cheluna, but in 
the Ayeen* Akbery diftinguifhed by a name 
fomewhat fimilar in found to its claffical appel- 
lation, the Bedufta. It is rather remarkable, 
fhat Ptolemy’s mode of writing the word comes 
ftill hearer to that of the Ayeen Akbery ; on 
which paflage Cellarius remarks, “ Prave 
Bedafpen adpellavit Ptolemaeus but with 
great deference to the opinion of the learned> 
from the high corroborating authority of the 
Ayeen Akbery* I contend that Ptolemy’s may 
be the true reading. The Bidafpes is reprefented 
as a noble river, which taking its rife in the In- 
dian Caucafus* mingles its waters with thof© of 
tire Acefines, and at length, together with 
that river, rolls intoi the, Indus at Mult^m. 
Jt feeths to have been the boundary be- 
tween the kingdom of Taxilus, and that inoft 
formidable of Indian warriors the . jenoyrned 
■Porus, 

O Ayeen Akbe*.n vol. U* p.>S»» ’ 
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Concerning Porus himfelf, and the extent of 
his dominions, many difeordant and very un- 
fatisfadtory accounts have been given, both by 
ancient and modeni writers. The fubjed will 
more properly come under our confideratioa 
hereafter; and therefore it will befufficient in tliis 
place to infcrt a remark of Sir W. Jones J*, that his 
capital was moft probably Labor, or Lawhore, 
the prefent metropolis of Panjab, whofe name 
is often applied to the province itfelf. Lahore, 
or Lehawer, as it is faid in the Ayeen Akberjr 
to have been called in ancient aflronomica! 
tables, was undoubtedly in ancient times a very 
confiderable kingdom, and no other city 
in its neighbourhood feems of confcquence 
enough to have been the capital of fb celebrated 
a prince as Porus. With the greateft deference, 
however, to the high authority juft mentioned, 
I muft remark, that the kingdom of Porus is 
exprefly affirmed by Strabo to be the coun- 
try “ between the Hydafpes and the Acefines } 
extenfive, opulent, and containing near three 
hundred towns.” Concerning thefe, however, 
Gcllarius remarks % that many of them might 

p Short Defeription of Alia, prefixed to Nadir Shah, 
q it Vov Ttxvirev t«u MU tiv llliftv 

tr» yi, ToXXx xxt ay» 9 v, rxtiw t» x*» 

Strabo, lib. xv. p. 663. 
r Cclbrii Gcogv Aat, tots, fccuiw. p. 5*9; 
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have been mere villages. Lahore is fituated on 
the Hydraotes, or Rauvee. 

Amidft a violent ftorm of hail and lightning, 
which concealed his army, and which may 
in fome degree account for the traditionary 
ftory mentioned by Mr. Hamilton *, that he 
was a great magician, Alexander, in fpite of the 
armyofPorus, draw'nupon the oppofite fliore, 
palled the Bidafpes, according to Mr. Rennel’s 
fuppolition, at the place where the fortrefs of 
Rotas now ftands ; and after defeating that 
prince in a regular engagement, advanced to 
the banks of tlic fecond river of the Panjab, 
called by the ancients the Acefmes, but known 
to the prefent Indians by the name of Jenaub. 
This branch of the Indus is reprefented by 
Arrian* as exceedingly broad, deep, rapid, 
qnd abounding with rocks, which fubjedled 
both the invader and his army to the moft immi-, 
iient danger. On the fpot where he defeated 
Porus, he erefted a city in memory ,of the 
vidory, which he called Nicaea ; and another 
be denominated Bucephala, in honour of his fa- 
vourite horle Bucephalus, who died in this ex- 
pedition of extreme old age, according to Arrian 
being on the .verge of thirty. The former of 

V . 

s Sec Hamihon’s Voyage to the Eaft Tndicf, vjlji, 
t Arriunilib. v. p, 222. editio Gfon 6 Vvr^ , ' 
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fhefe cities, we are informed by Ptolemy, Was 
fituated on the eaftcrn Ihorc of the Bidafpcs i 
the latter near the weftern bank, on the fitc 
where his camp had flood. No more particu>» 
lar notice is taken of Nicaea by the ancients than 
what is related above ; nor can I find a town 
in the inap of modern India correfponding with 
it in fituation. Lahore has indeed been fyp- 
pof^ by fbme writers to be the ancient Buce- 
phala ; and Bernier, when he was at that city, 
made fbme inquiry into the truth of that fup^ 
pofltion, but remarks, that “ though Alex- 
ander is fufiiciently known there under the name 
of Sekander Filifous, that is, Alexander fon of 
Philip; as to his horfe, they know it not 
Having arrived, with fbme lofs, on the 
caflern bank of the Acefines, or Jenaub, Alex- 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, preffed 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo the HyarOtes, by Arrian the Hydra- 
otes, atid by Ptolemy the Rhuadis, or A^ris. 
In rfie Ayeen Akbery*, however, it is called 
the lyrawuttee, which bears a llriking refem- 
blance to Hyarotes ; but Rhuadis feems to be 
moft confohant to its prefent name, which Is 

that of Rauvee. The Memoir fuppofes him to 
' > ' ■ . 

‘ jft Sec letter hi* Jourijey to CaflujUfC* 

* Ayceo Akberj*, vol. ii. p. 131* 
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have pafll'd the Rauvee, on the fpot where La- 
hore now Rands. Being arrived in the territory 
of the Adraiftae, and having compelled Pim- 
prama their capital to capitulate, Alexander 
found a new and moft formidable foe to en- 
counter in the united forces of the Cathaei, the 
Malli, and the Oxydracae. The city which 
their combined army attempted to defend againft 
the veteran Greeks was called Sangala, which 
Mr. Rennel thinks was lituated between La- 
hore and Multan, and confiderably out of the 
dirciiR route to the Ganges. It is but in very 
fow inftances that we are able to trace any re- 
mote fimilitude between the ancient and modem 
names of a country and people fo little known 
to the ancients as thofe of India. The voluntary 
migration of fome nations to happier climes and 
wealthier regions; the neceffary difperfion of 
others by invafion and conqueft ; the 
tion to which languages are fubjeil: ; the altera- 
tion of the beds of rivers ; and many other na- 
tutal and accidental caufes, concur to ren<^ 
ey.^y attempt of this kind moR uncertain 
precarious. Altliough the exad: Rte of Sanga;]^ 
cannot now be afcertained, itmay notbe in^O- 
per to remark, that Mr. Hamilton mcntipn^ 
among the nations inhabiting to the fouth of 
the mouths of the Indus, a fierce race of paval 

robbers, 
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robbers,, calleil Sangaiiians, from SanganU, a 
province of Guzerat ; and the fame traa, at tli« 
period of the voyage of Nearchus, was poffeffed 
by a people called Sangadiaiis. 

Of the Cathaci, the Oxydracae, and th« 
Main, fmee they are faid to have been the moft 
powerful and warlike nations of India, it is 
neceffary to give an account fomewhat more 
particular, however imperfea and nnfatisfac- 
tory. “Kathai, or Kathay, the eaftem ap. 
pellation of China, being a word of Tstur 
exlraftion, and in ufe, as may be provrf 
from Curtins and Strabo, among the Afiatic 
Scythians in the time of Alexander, hasafforfej 
opportunity of conjeaure that the Tartars 
even at the time of this expedition extended 
their frontiers on that ftde as far as dieHypha* 
fis. Of Setledge, m whofe neighbourhood tw 
ancients have fixed the refideace of the Catbaw, 
and thws had already in fome degree laid the ba* 
Tts of thnir future confeqnence and grandeur m 
HindoAah. This early cormeaiott between th« 
‘northern Indians nnd their Tartar nwgh^urs 
is rendered probable, by the confideration that la 

ibipe intoces the lan^ages of the two 

tions ace not fince many woi* 

oectrr in dstih language which liav© a 
•rthbgraphy and fignification. Iftdetd Mr. 
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In his Grammar of thtf Hindojlaii' 
Language, leehis to hint the poffibillty , of its 
being originally derived fmm their Tartar in- 
vaders ; and gives a remarkable infhnce of that 
fimilarity in the name of the moft celebrated 
conqneror of India, vvhofe dcfcendants for threo 
hundred years fwayed the imperial fceptre ; 

“ The fignification of Tamerlane . (properly, 
Timur Lung) is Lame Timur j and the word 
nfed to exprefs .Laipe, in Hindoftan at ;this day, 
IS Lungrau.” ,.Of this origin probably w;ere 
the.Cathaei, whofe manly and intrepid fortitude, 
difplayed.in the defence of Sangala, feems to 
juftify their defeent from fo bold and hardy a 
race,. . 

The OxydracsB feem to have been fituated at 
the confluence of the Hydraotes and the Ace- 
fines, that is, the Rauvee and Jenaub, in a di- 
rection foiith- weft of the Cathfei j and it is pof'- 
fible, obftrves the Memoir, that the prefent 
city of ; Dutch, or Atcha, might be the capital 
of that martial race. Mr. R. is pf opini^®: tl^ 
Alexander: never penetrated into their, 

„ . , • , • . , , , ... „ 

See JBrdUy’s Grammar, p.<3«- . 

, It muftnot be forgotten, that the da.thKi art ttUed infon» 
ancient authors who have treated of Infi^’-affiurt, Gwth«s 
which raAet tends to corroborate than invali^c Mt conje^- 
' turt } fdr frpjn hence the wor^ Sco^he ^or Scy&i by feme 

learned etymologiils been iedueed, • - ^ 
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but: only paflfed its limits on the coall. He has 
marked, near the banks of the Hydraotes, the 
probable fituation of that city, in the furious 
efcalade of whole walls the hero who had been 
flattered in Perfia With the honours of deity^ 
for. the fecond time in this Indian Campaign 
found himfelf to be a mortal. The city of 
Outch is at prefent included in the province 
of Multan. 

Of the Main and their litiiatioh we ire 
enabled, from a combination of local circuni- 
ftances that point out their refidenccj to fpeak 
with greater certainty ; for they inhabited a 
region ftill more to the fouth-wefti near the 
thereof the main ftream of the Indus; “and 
their capital,*’ fays Mr. Rennel, “ was doubt- 
lefs MultaUi” It may be proper, however, in 
this placcj to note, that the putch traveller, 
Nieuhoff, mentions a hardy and warlike nation, 
called Malleans, whofe refidence is on the tops 
of the high mountains of Malabar, and whom 
he fttppofes to be the fame peOple with the 
Malli mentioned by Plutarch and Curtius. He 
defcrlbes them, as differing from the Malabars in 
their complexion, religion, and manners, and 
fuj^rior ^to: ^ent-iia fcraveryi ingenuity, . 
honefty. xiieir principal amufement is hunt- 
ing anudft the; t^ck they refide, 
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and wiierc they catch in pits the elephant and 
tyger : they are governed by laws peculiar to 
theml'elves, are fcattered through feveral dif- 
tri£ls, in bodies of about five or fix thoufand 
people, and each diftria has its feparate judge 
or captain. Malleam, their country, is fituated 
on the mountains of Balagaut, about 150 miles 
north of Cape Comorin, and appears in the new 
map of Indoftan about the latitude of 10 ° 40'' 
Having taken Sangala, and, urged by a fpirit 
of revenge for. its refolute refiftance unworthy 
fo great a conqueror, having afterwards rafed 
it to the ground, Alexander returned, and pur- 
fiiing his progrefs towards the Ganges, arrived 
at the fifth branch of the Indus, and moft eaft- 
crly river of India, which he palfed in this ex- 
pedition, called by Pliny the Hypanis, by 
Arrian and Curtius the Hyphafis, and by Pto- 
lemy the Zaradrus. The name of Zaradrus 
alone bears any refemblancc to its modern 
appellation, which is that of Suttuluz, or Set- 
ledge. In the Ayeen* Akbery it isfaid anciently 
to have been called Shetoodcr. On the eaftern 
ba^tk of that river the adventurous Macedonian 
paufed, not from any latent convidion of . the 
jmpradicability of his ambitious preyed, but 

Ayeen Akb9qrv tol.ii. piiM* 
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in Conftrained obedience to the united voice of 
his army, who refufed to follow him over that 
dreary defart of twelve days journey which Hill 
lay between them and the Ganges, and to en- 
gage in unequal conteft with the innumerable 
armies which they were informed the powerful 
and warlike nations that dwelt on its banks 
were able to pour into the field. The reader, 
by looking into the map adapted to the geogra- 
phy of Ptolemy, will obferve, that the Zaradrus 
is formed by the confluence of two rivers. To 
the weftern ftream Ptolemy himfelf gives the 
name of Bipafis* And here again we find a 
confiderable refemblance between Ptolemy and 
the Ayeen Akbery'’ ; for the Bipafis is called in 
the Ayeen Akbcry Beypafla, although Cellarius 
again obferves l “ Ptolemaeus vitiofe Bipafis pro 
Hypafis legit.” It is to the eaftern current, and the 
main ftream after this confluence, that he applies 
the appellation of Zaradrus. Confonant to this is 
the remark of the Memoir, which I (hall take the 
liberty to tranfcribe in the author’s own words* 
« The fourth river of the Panjab is the Beah, or 
Biahj and the fifth is the Setlegc, or Suttohii* 
The two rivers tinite about mid- way between dieir 
fprings and their junftitm wkh the Indus, and 

b Aj'MO Akbtrjr, *54* 
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their mixt waters properly bear the name o( 
Setlege. The Setlege, thus formed by the joint 
waters of the two rivers, is the Hyphalis of 
Alexander, and is a very confiderable river, be- 
ing navigable two hundred miles, above its con- 
flux with the Indus. It pafles from the fouth 
of, and not far from, the city of Moultan ; 
and, about eighty miles below it, falls into 
the Indus.” From the circumlfance of the 
defart’s being between Alexander and the Ganges, 
which is really the cale between the lower parts 
of the Setledge and that river (whereas the 
fpace between it and the Beah is fertile and 
well inhabited), Mr. R. fuppofes the Macedo- 
nian encampment to have been between Adjo- 
din, the ancient Ardone, and Debalpour, 
marked in the map of Ptolemy Daedalla. 
There he erected thofe enormous altars, threw 
up thofe flupendous mounds, and fabricated 
thefe gigantic pieces of armour, by which, fays 
Diodorus, he meant at once to amufe and to 
deceive pofterity. 

Had the army of Alexander purfued their 
march towards the banks of the Ganges, in a 
few days .they would have arrived at another 
confiderable river of India Propria, called 
by Pliny the Jomanes, and in modern lan- 
guage the Jumna, upon whiclv the city of 

Delhi 
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Delhi {lands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jo- 
manes Is palled the Jown. Delhi was, at the 
period of this invafion, a place of little import- 
ance, having been but newly founded, accord- 
ing to Ferilhta, by Delu the ufurper of the 
throne of Indoftan, and uncle of the Phoor or 
Porus, who oppofed the forces of Alexander, 
The vaft city of Cauougc, or Kinoje, was at 
that time, and had been for many fuccellive 
centuries, the imperial refidence of its mo- 
narchs ; and hardly any fa£t skemed to admit of 
flronger evidence than that which Mr. R. in the 
firfl edition of his Memoir, has laboured to 
eftablifh — that the famous Palibotbt®'' of 
ancients is not Halabas, or Allahabad, as 
D’Anville, and almoft all modern geogra- 
phers have agreed, hut this very ancient capital 
of Canouge. Late enquiries^’ however, made 
on the fpot, evince that Palibothra flood on or 
very near the fite of the prefent Patna, and was 
known to the natives by the name of P ataliputra. 
Between the Indus and the Hydafpes Pliny 
reckons 120 miles, Mr; R. 135 » between the 
Hydafpes and Hyphafis Pliny reckons 390 
miles, Mr, R, 350 j between the Hyphafis 
(that is, the part below the conflux of the Bea, 
where Alexander created his altars) and •£!)€ 
Jomanes is 336 miles, according to Mr, R. 
and thence to the Ganges iia miles. 
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The Ayeen Akbery having given the reverfe 
of the diftances- between the five rivers of the 
Panjab, by the meafurement of the Indian cofe* 

I Ihall conclude this account of its rivers 
with an extrafl from that book' : “ From the 
Suttuluz to the Beah the diftance is 50 cofe ; 
from the Beah to the Rauvee 17 cofej from 
the Rauvee to the Jenaub 30 cofe j from the 
Jenaub to the Behat 20 cofe ; from the Behat 
to the Sind 68 cofe,” The cofe is about twO 
EngUfh miles. 

Returning, after this confiderahle digreffioii, 
to the banks of the Indus, as we defeend fouth- 
ward aI<iBg the eaftern Ihore, the map of an- 
dent geography exhibits to our view the coun-* 
try of the Brachmanes, whofe patriotic exertions 
in favour of their invaded country drew down 
upon them the fevere vengeance of the Mice- 
donian tyrant j the kingdom of the Sabracae, a 
powerful republic according to €urtius ; of the 
Sogdii, in whofe country he built another ci^r, 
which he called A.lexandria ; of the Muficani, 
whole king, revolting after fubmiflion, he pr<» 
^ered to he crucified; of the Praefti, whofe 
inoie determined fovereign, Oxycanus, died 
tvavely fighting for his. country: the rich 
umpire of Sabi)s, whofe capital of Sindomana 

< Akbery, vol.ii. p. 
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opcned'ifs gates without oppofitlon to receive 
the triumphant conqueror; and, finally, the 
noble ifiand of Pattala, the prefent Tatta, 
where he eonftrufted docks, and refitted his 
fleet, for a Hill more daring expedition. 

Of places on the modern map, correfponding 
in fituation with that of the people and regions 
above mentioned, Mr. R. only particularizes 
Bhakor, which, he obferves, anfwers to the 
pofition and defeription of the country of the 
Mulicani ; and Hajacan, now a circar or divi- 
fion of Sindy, which he conjeflures to have been 
the territory of Oxycanus : he fubjoins, that in 
Sindomana we may recognize the country of 
Sindy itfelf, or at leaft that through which the 
river Sinde, the domeftic appellation of the In- 
dus, flows in the latter part of its courfe. 

Southward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find tlre.Canthi Sinus; that is, the gulph of 
Sindy, w Cutch : and the great maritime city 
and port of Barygaza, which likewife gave its 
nan» lOt. |:he neighbouring gulph, now called 
Cambay. Barygaza may be the modern Bar- 
gant, or probably Baroach, a city ftandii^ 
on the banks of the river Ncrbuddah, the 
Nomadiis of Ptolemy, To this Emporium 
all the, riches of the peninfula were anciently 
brotight, through the Balagaut mountains, from 
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the rich and celebrated cities of Tagara and 
Pluthana, the Deoghir, and Pultanah of the 
moderns On the Sinus Barygazenus, ftood 
Supara, probably Chitpore, which Cellarius 
fays has been taken for the Ophir of Scripture, 
though others, among whom is Jofephus, fup- 
pofe it to have been the Aurea Cherfonefus, be- 
caufe abounding with all the commodities which 
Solomon received from Ophir ; and farther fouth- 
ward Simylla Emporium, correfponding in fttu* 
ution to Swalley, on the river Tapti ; the an- 
cient Binda. To the fouth of the Simyllae Pro- 
montorium, among many obfeure cities, we may 
notice Tyndis, which Mr. R. fupppfes to. have 
Rood on the Site of Goa ; Calecaris, the modern 
Calicut; Balepatna, probably Balipatan ; and 
Byzantium and Muziris, two conliderablc majfts 
of India, but greatly infefted by pirates, as indeed 
the neighbourhood is at this day. Muziris, Mr. 
R. inclines to think, is the modern Merjee, or 
Meerzaw j Nitrias, the feat of thofe pirates, 
the prefent Newtya j and Barace, • Bardelore. 
Below the river Baris were lituated Ekneon 
Emporium, and Cottiora metropolis ; at the 
extreme fouthern point, the town and promon- 
tory of Comar, which anfwers to' Cape Como- 
; and to thefputh-eaft of that cape the' great 
iifland of Tiprobana, or Ceyloan. 

d See Afiatic Refearches^ voLI, p»37l* 
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Having pailed round the Comarian promon* 
tory, called by the Indians Gebal Kamarum, 
the map of Ptolemy prefents to our view the 
Sinus Colchicus, which is feparated from the 
Sinus Argaricus (fo called from Coldii and Ar- 
gariy two cities of commercial eminence on the 
coaft) by the promontory of Cory, or Colis, 
and near it Hands the inlula Cory, now called 
Ramankoil, or the temple of Rama. The 
famous ridge of rocks extending from this 
ifland to Manar, on the ifland of Ceyloan, called 
Adam’s fridge. Sir W. Jones contends Ihould 
be entitled Rama’s Bridges; and the prefent 
name of this promontory and ifland ftrengthens 
his remark. Madura Regia Pandionis mufl: 
doubtlefs mean the Madura of modern maps ; 
Nigamma metropolis anfwefs to Nega-patan ; 
Chaberi Oftia, and Chaberi Em^jorium, indif- 
putably point out the port of the river Caveri, 
and city of Caveri-patan ; Melange, or rather 
h^aliarpha Emporium, not far diflant upon the 
coaft, feems to be. Meliapour, or Malliaporc, 
as Hamilton writes it ; Puduce, Pullicat; and 
Sobura, Soopour. Entering the great Sinus Gan- 
gcticus, or gulphof Bengal, we find Cotto-bara, 
perhaps Devi-cotta, or Cotta-patan ; and Sip- 
pora, plainly Naifipoor. Mefolia marks the 

f ^cc Refearche*, wLi. p. 257* 
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of MafuHpatan ; Cocola is undoubtedly 
Cicacole; and Cofamba anfwers in fituatibh 
to Balaforc, Near the mouths of the Garf- 
ges were felted the Calingae. A city 
nominated Calingapatam is marked on Mr. R^s 
map ; and it is not impoffible that the once im- 
pregnable fortrefs of Callinger, in the Soobah of 
Allahabad, of fo great antiquity, that the Ayeen 
Akbery fays’", “no one can tell by whom 
it was founded,” might have owed to them its 
name and exigence. 

The Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, Mr. R. informs 
us, has been fuppofed to be Gour, or Luck- 
nowti, whole extienfive and ftupendous ruins 
feem to juftify the aflertion ; and higher up oh 
the main ftream of the Ganges the two moft po^ 
tent nations of India, the Gangarides and the 
Prafii, or, as Ptedemy calls them, Pnrfiatas, 
had their refidcncc. Athenagarum, from its 
fituation, Mr. R. fuppofes to be Oud ; the 
Uxentius Mons, the hills of Bundelcumf and 
Bahar ; Maliba, Matura ; Panaffa, Panna, 
the famous diamond mine; and Palibothra, 
Pataliputra, or Patna. Of the Gangarides, who are 
fometrmes called Calingae Oangaridjd, front beitug 
intermixed with the Calingae, Gangta R6» 

h Ayeen Akhrry, vol. u. p. 36. 
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gia was probably the capital ; but the great 
city of Palibothra, which not only gave 
law but name to a vaft furrounding diftridt, 
was the celebrated metropolis of the Prafii. 
I'hey were indeed frequently denominated from 
thence Palibothri, and their king Palibothrus ; 
and fo formidable were they in the field, that 
the foldiers of Alexander, as we have before 
hinted, terrified at the accounts brought to them 
of their intrepidity and refourccs, refufcd to pafs 
the Hyphafis, and advance to the banks of the 
Gai^s, even when within twelve days march of 
that river. 

With refpe£l: to the nations that inhabited the 
inland r^ions of the peninfula, nothing decifive 
can be afcertained concerning them from the 
accounts of authors commonly called claflical ; 
for as the Greeks had very imperfeft and inade- 
quate ideas of the parts of India which th^ did 
traverfe, it is not to be fuppofed they could ar- 
rive at any very authentic information concern- 
ing the parts which they did not explore. To 
this dearth of geographical knowledge, their 
total ignorance of the Indian language not a 
little contributed ; and their fondnefs for mould- 
ing fordgn names to a Grecian form* has added 
much to the confufion in which both the 
hiftory and geography of that people are in- 
volved 


volved. This cuftpm was ib prevalent 
th?in, ||i|| Sir William Jones has remarke4; 
that hardly an Afiatic word, befide Por^ 

JPtWdiitj which they have not corrupted. 
^^9* could have imagined, that put 

of Ucha|,^ name of an Indian nationj, Qxy- 
l^smpound Greek Word, lignifying 


Ihould have been formed and ap 
to that people; that Go 
converted into Agoramis ; and 
^cnis intp Aornus ? By indulgingth eir fancy 
^ Wa«tic manner, they have t^own 
difHculti^, almoft infuperable, in the way of 
geog^wr and the hiftorian j and they have 
nearly donated the end yvhich their vipaity had 
in view,^ hy obfeuring their brighteft explo^S, 
and giv|p their vidories almoll the airlol 
fiftion. Jpilead, therefore, of engaging farther, 
?9 relative to the names 

various inferior citiqs of 
dired our .attention to thejOapi^ 

» .5>i^ce magnifigent and^,inj[;p- 

|hd pf.whigla^ t^cir agcounte4re‘rhQrp 

pa^i||l||^ and more uuifqrni. 
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0/ the Extent , and Grandeur of the City of 
Palibothra, the fuppofed Capital of ancient 
India, according to the claffical Writers of 
' '^eecf^, Rome—rhe Accounts given by 
oriedd Writers of the Magnificence f Qa- 

nouge, its Metropolis in lefsrerM 

A Jpiort hifiorxcal Account of the Capitals of 
J)elhit Lab^^ 


riches, the fplendour, and mi^nitude 

■1 ,f a capitaU^' c 

the extended' •forancrcc, the power, »d confer 
quenceof an empire. In reeiewmg the a«.e« 
glnry of each fucceflive metropolis of Into WT. 
toll de led to admire the geriiim “I* 

6f to celebrated people, and *e “.to ^ 
pdicy of to govetniora, who ra.fed it to that 

l.i eery ftr&. and dcfetv* *nie notrcm 
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^al’ibothra is placed on the map > of Ptolemy 
in the 2 7th degree of north latitude ; inMr. R/s 
map Canouge is fixed in latitude 27® 3', an 
inconfiderable difference indeed, when we re- 
coiled that the one is the moft ancient, and the 
other the moft modern map extant. Indeed it 
is worthy of remark, and greatly to the honour 
of Ptolemy’s fidelity, that on a comparifon of 
the latitudes of five different places between the 
Indus. and Ganges, Mr. R. found the greateft 
difference to be only twelve minutes between 
the latitudes of that geographer and his own. 
Palibothra, he obferved in the former edi- 
tion of his Memoir is placed by Ptol^y 
between the towns of Malibi ori the weft, and 
Athenagarum on the eaft. The latitude given 
for Palibothra is within three miles of that of 
Canouge : now the latitudes of Maliba and 
Athenagarum are nearly thofe of Matura, and 
Audiah, or Oude ; and the proportional diftances 
of the former from Palibothra anfwer minutely 
to thofe of the latter from Canouge. 

But the great circumftance that feemed to place 
the fuppofitionofMr.R. beyond all doubt was, 
the relation given us of the aftonilhing opulence 
and fplendour of Palibothra in all the ancient 

i Alia?, Tab. lo. 

^ iVJcmoir, firft edition, p, 4a, 
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writers of fotelgo e.traalon, and the corre- 
lating teftimony of the nance hiftonans of In- 
dia in regard to Canouge, who, m their e- 
fcription of this great city, fill us with the 
loftieft notions of its power, extent, pop 
tion and grandeur. Mr. R. has prefe"ted 
“s with a cf rfory account of both thole citws : 
but 1 lhall take a more extenfive retrofpea 
of the hittory of thofe celebrated places, and 
conficiet what may be collearf from writers of 
mdft ancient date, compared with more mo- 
dern xcounts. Pliny. Ipeaking of the capital 
of the Prafil, fays : “ Omnium ni India prope, 
non modo in hoc traftn, potentiam clarita- 
temque antecedunt Prafii, amphfllma urbe di- 
tiffiLque Palibotra"." Ptolemy denominates 
it n«x!p.0e. the royal Pahbothta; and 

Strabo % from the account of Megaftthenes, who 
ha^tn there. particulari«s its fituation, ex- 
tent, and dimenfions. He afferts that it was fi u- 
ated at the conHux of another river with ho 
Gangfs i that its , figure was quadr^gular ; that 
k le^ it wus eighty ftadia, in bread* fifteen 
ftadi^fdlat it had a fijrtification of wood, with 
turrets for the archers to Ihoot from, 
furtouiided by a vaftd'itch, as. well for the fa e 


n Pliniui, Ub.Ti. 
• 8trab*» UbiXT* 
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of defence, as to receive the filth of fo large 
city. 

Arrian r calls it .uiyini' ’toXik the great- 

eft city among the Indians ; and adds, that it 
was fituated at the point of cortfluence of the 
Erannaboa and the Ganges. By theErannoboa 
he is fuppofed to have meant the Jomanes, and 
writes the word Palinibothra. He gives the fame 
number of ftadla for its length and breadth 
as Strabo; mentions the prodigious foffe, whofe 
breadth was i|«7rAf9pci, fexjugerum, and forty- 
five feet deep ; that there were on its walls five 
hundred arid feventy towers, and that it had 
fixty-five gates. Such is the account given of 
the city itfelf by thofe ancient geographers, b/ 
Pliny and Arrian. 

Of the vaft power and military forces of the 
reigning fovereigns of Palibothra we find par- 
ticular mention made in the hiftorians Diodo- 
rus Siculus, in Curtius, in Juftin, and Plu- 
tarch, from whofe accounts we Ihould be led fo 
think that the kings of the Praefii and Ganga- 
rides, on any national emergency, conftantly 
united their armies, or at leaft were joined in 
the ftri<fteft: bonds of alliance, for their names 
are invariably mentioned together. The king 

P Arrianusi p* - 
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of the Gangarldes was moft probably a raja tri- 
butary to the fupreme raja of Pahbothra, or, 
as was forrfleily conjectured, Canougc. 

' Diodorus <1 informs us, that when Alexander 
had paffed the Hyphafis, he was informed that 
if he continued his progrcfs towards the Ganges, 
after crofling a defart of twelve (Curtius fays 
eleven) days journey, he would meet on 
the banks of that river the moft formidable fo- 
vereign of India, called Xambrailes, king of the 
Gangaride's, a name which feems here intended 
to include both nations, at the head of an 
army of twenty thoufand horfe, two hundred 
thoufand foot, two thoufand chariots of war, 
and four thoufand fighting elephants. Curtius 
calls*’ the king of the Gangarides and Pharrafis, 
by which he muft mean the Prafians of other 
writers, Agrammes ; aflcrts that he guarded 
the frontiers of his dominions with twenty 
thoufand horfe, and' tvvb hundred thoufand 
foot; and that he cbuld, bring into the field 
thotKlahd chariots, and three thoufand ele- 
phants, Plutarch * computes the power and 
forees of thtle nai^ty kings at a ftill more ex- 
travaga^t^^r^^e j for he, lays their combined army 
amount^ to eighty thoufand horfe, two hun- 

^ ^ Died. Sic. lib. xyii. 

Curtius, lib. ix. cap«s. 

• Flut. in Via Al^ 

D dred 
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died thouUmd foot, eight thouland armed 
riots, and lix thouland ckphants of war. 
Convinced that the magnitude Of (hefc forces 
would appear incredible to his readers^ he 
uffures them it was no idle report ; for that 
Sandroeottus (tlie Sinlarcliund of Ferilhta’s 
Indian hiftory)'* who was tlien but a youth, 
and fa'w Alexantler in his camp, fome years 
afterwards, conquered all thele countries with an 
army of fix liundred thouland men j and bought 
the friendlhip of Seleucus, the fucceffor ot 
Alexander, with a prefent of hve hundred ele- 
phants.', Sandroeottus told the arabafladors of 
Seleucus, that the prince at that time reigning 
was detefted for his cruelty, and defpifed for 
the iTieannels of his extraction ; and that moft 
probably, if Alexander had pulhed on to the 
Ganges, he would have beef* victorious over 
him, from the general difaftedion that reigned 
atliortg his trOops* Curtius * relates the fame 
circuniftanee of Agfimmes, wHicHt word is 
perhaps only a (Jorruphoh of Xaanibianes j 
adding, that his fatlicr was of the bafeft rank 
of plebeians, ahd with great diffiedlty fub- 
fifted by following theoccupationr of si barber j 

s Ccterum qui rcguant, non modo ign'obikm efle fed etfam 
ultimae fortis ; quippp . patrem qus to!CSV>1(*1h vix diurn^ 
quirlhi propulfantcin fanvvn*^ Cdmus, editio S^akcnb. tom. ii* 
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but thdt huvlngi from the ° • g 

^t%T;r«^:aLrro"Vt:ihe 

b^r hi return for which inttarfceot royil con' 
dcfcUou, the ungrateful wretch had munW 
his fovereign, ufurped her kingdom, and m 

facred the lawful heir of the 'h™'* “ ” 

* fnY fVit elevitiou his own Ion to frnpirea 
Tuft n* gives to Alcaaiider the honour of con' 

■ n-inirarides, but mentions anothef 

3 are probably " 

to^ro to lmry!™hatto mangled 

emaciated carcafe, might at laft find reft in 

thefcpnlchresoftofato, 

But it IS now time to enqui 

tion of Mibothra above recited. 

The fame elegant and learned Abnl Faldt 

who, at the command of Sultan ^ 

piled the Ayeen Akbery, alio 

Sfite of hi, mafter, the ferhous Indian hifloTl 
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Cal poem called the Mjrfiabbarit, or Hiflorjz ojf 
the great War. In the Mahabbarit, Owde, the 
cajiital of a province of the faric name to the 
north-eaft. of ■ Bengal, is^faid to, have bteeil 
the firft, regular imperial'icky .of. Indofl^n. It 
was built in the reign of Krilhenj one of the 
moft ancient rajas, a name; which is likewife 
applied' to a deity of the Hindoos. , '“-That 
ancient ..city,” lays SirWV. Jones, in } the 
Afiatic Refearches “ extended, if we may be* 
licve the Bramins, over a line of ten yojans, 
or .about forty miles; and the prefent city of 
Lucknow was only a lodge for one of its 
giifes. ■ It is fuppofed to have been the; birth- 
)5la'ce of Rama.” The Ayeen Akbery * reports 
Owde to have been in ancient time 148 cols in 
length* and 36 cols in breadth. According to 
the Pilahabbarit, O Wide continued thfe .imperial 
city during the Ipace of about fifteen . hundred 
years, when one pf, the pruices of the dyn^fty 
(of the^SutaJas,: a race wlip boaflied their, name 
and •d<J/cent: from the Sun, ejeaed upqn < .the 
banks of the Gauge? the great city of Caiipi^^j, 
.rii? cf conference of whole walls is thetef faid 
torhave rbeeu. fifty cols, or one hundred milt?* ■ 

■ . >: 

- . SjCe Afiifpc Refearches, vpJ, i. p. 359. . 

X Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. 41, ‘ “ ’ 
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This event took place about the year looo 
before the Chnftian *ra. The fimple and pure 
Worfhip of the deity, prefcribed by Brama, is 
faid about this period to have degenerated into 
an idolatrous veneration of the hoft of heaven, 
and the elements of nature. Temples and 
images were eredted, and facred rites inrtituted, 
in honour of the memory of heroes. eminent in 
arts, or fuccefsful in war ; and Canouge was 
adorned with the lofty edifices railed by royal 
vanity and vuigar fuperftition. 

Sinkol, a native of Canouge, and the third 
emperor in fucceffion after the extindlion of the 
dynafty above mentioned, is aflerted, in the fame 
book, to have kept up an army, whofe magni- 
tude greatly exceeds, in the number ot foot and 
horfe, the forces enumerated by Plutarch 5 and 
in that of elephants, it is remarkable, exadtly 
equals the amount Hated by Diodorus Siculus. 
Sinkol brought into the field againft AlFrafiah, 
king of Perfia, four thoufand elephants, of war, 
a hundred thoufand horfe, and four hundred 
thoufand foot ; a force which, except in the 
number of elephants, ought not to be though^^ 
incredible, fmea (not to naeiitioi;i Xerxes’s mil- 
lion) acknowledged to* have had at one 

tim^ nine hundred thoyland men in the field , 

fine? Aureng^efej Iprsthis ^entury, m^ntained 
D 3 a ftapd- 
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J landing force of five hundred thoufand 
men j fince the army which followed Mahom- 
mcd Shah to the plains of Karual was fp vaft 
,is to defy computation, and according fP 
flrong ei(prefl[}op of a modern writer, to be 
famifhed by its own pujnbersi” and fince a 
Soobahdarof the Pecap, aIm.oft in our own times, 
could bring iptp the field an army of eighty 
thoufand horfe, and two hundred thoufand foot, 
The fon and fucceflbr of Sinkol dying with- 
out ifTiic to inherit the throne, we are told Ca- 
nouge was involved in pivil difiracStions ; but 
afterwards we find Delu, the tounder pf Delhi, 
reigning in peace ai|d Iplendour upon its 
throne, till invaded by the ufurper Fopr (the 
taflier of that Porus who w?s the antagonift of 
Alexander), who took him prifoner, and ra- 
vaged his metropolis, hut feetns not to have 
made it the feat of his empire, 

Sinfitrehund, or Sandropottus, the fuepefibr 
of Porus, who took advantage of the convuifed 
date of the empire occafioned by -that inVafioO| 
to raife himfelf to the throne, af the head of 
an tnarnepfe army, reftored to Capouge the 
honour of being the capital of Mindofian, and 
received tliere the ambafi'adors of Seleucps, the 
'.upceflbr of Alexander, among whom was 
^egr.ilhepes, the principal nep;ptiator be-? 

. tween 
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tween the two monarchs, about three hundred 
yearsbefore theChriftian^ra. Jona, the fecond in 
I'uccelTion from Slnfarchund, is hxid not only to 
have reigned himfelf in great tranquillity at 
Canouge, but his poftcrity afterwards are related 
to have peaceably pofleflTed the throne during a 

period of ninety years. 

CalUan Chund, a warlike and fanguinary 
prince, who reigned over Hindoftan about 170 
vear^ before Chrift, and may poflibly be the De- 
metrius of Juftin y, is faid in Feriihta to have 
been driven, on account of his tyranny, from 
the throne, by a general infurreaion ot the rajas, 
dependent upon his authority. Withhim the re- 
cular empire of India may be faid to have fallen ; 
for after this event many years of difeordand anar- 
chy enfued, andeach more powerful rajabecamea - 
ternately a competitor for the fupreme authority 
A long period of obfcurity m the hiftory of 
the kings of Canouge now fucceeds ; but in ftns 
dearth of Ipdian hiftory we may derive a glim- 
mering of information from the Roman annals; 
where we are informed, that in the time of 
Auguftus an Indian embafly arrived at Rome 
from a monarch of the name of Porus, tvho 
boafted in his letters, that fix hundred king or 
rajas were tributary to him; which, if true, 
could only be true of the fupreme lord or em- 

^ y -Sec Juftin, Wb- 
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peror of Hindoftan. Now Jona in Feriihta )S 
' faid to have been a grand nephew of Phoor ; and 
it is not impollible that one of the fame fa- 
• inily might have headed the rebellious rajas, 
and fixed the fupreme dominion once more in 
his own martial line. This difquifition, how^ 
ever, more properly belongs to the general hif- 
tory of India, than to this abridged account of 
Canouge and its kings. I lhall therefore pais 
on to the reign of Baldeo, that monarch who, 
according both to Perfian and Hindoo writers, 
entertained m this capital Baharam Gore, king 
ot Iran, or Perfia, who had come in the dilguife 
of a merchant, to explore the truth of what he 
had heard concerning its vail: opulence, and the 
giandcur of its monarcli. In the neighbour- 
hood of this city he is laid to have met with 
a wild elephant, who in the feafon of lull: 
had rulhcd furioully from the woods, and, at- 
tacking Baharam, was flain by him. The 
celebrity he acquired by this feat was the 
means of his introdudfiou to the notice of the 
king, at whole court he was known by ibme 
nobles who had been in Perfia, and relu^antly 
conftrained to aflume his proper charadler, in 
which he was treated with the utnaoft magni- 
ficence, and in the end efpoufed the only daugh- 
ter of the Indian monarch *. 

• Mirkhond apud Texeira, p. 138, and Feriihta, p. 13, 
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Who were the two Bhraotes, father andfon, 
who reigned in India when Apollonius Ty- 
anaeus, according to his biographer Philoftratus, 
vifited that country in the firft ceiitury, t c 
fcanty records we have of Indian affairs at this 
period will not guide us in determining: they 
were, however, probably among the number of 
thofe more formidable rajas, who during tie 
civil commotions rofe to the imperial diadem. 
The fame Philoftratus Informs us that the king- 
dom of the ancient Porus on the weftern fide of 
India was at the fame time governed by Man- 
drus. I take the kingdom of Mandrus to have 
been that of Delhi, which was about this time 
rifing into great eminence as the rival metro- 
polis of Canouge. , , , . 

Leaving for future confideration the dubious 

names and charaaers of the fucceffors of thefe 

princes in the fovereignty of India, mentioned 
either by Indian or Roman hiftorians, I come 
to the reign of Ramdeo Rhator, or the Ma- 
ratta, who in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
turyj after a campaign of five months, having 
fubdued near five hundred rebellious rajas 
and zemeendars, entered Canouge in all the 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror. In me- 
mory of bis vidories he made a magnificent 
feftival for his army in that metropolis, and 
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divided among his foldiers the fpoils of the van-, 
qiiifhed rajas, diftributing to each forty pieces 
of gold, and throwing to the populace a third 
part of the amazing booty. He reigned fifty» 
four years in Canouge, and feems to have eila- 
bliflied the empire on a new and more perma» 
jnent bafis. ^ 

The laft king of Canouge, eonfidercd as the 
metropolis of a great empire, was Maldoj, who 
Ukewife added the kingdom of Delhi to his 4o^ 
minion, In his reign, that is, in the begin- 
ning of the fixth x:entury, we are told that this 
city was grown fo populous, tjiat there were 
in it thirty thou/and ftiops in which arcca, or 
beetle»nut which the Hindoos almoft univer- 
fally ufe as the Europeans do tobacco, was 
fold; and fixty thoufand bands of muficians and 
fingers, who paid a tax to the government, re- 
tided there : from which circumftance we may 
judge of the great extent, and, it may be 
added, the diflipatioo, of this renowned capital. 

Erom this period we read no more of Ca- 
pouge as the metropolis of Hindoftan ; for Maldoo 
dying at the end of forty years, and leaving 
no ifiu.e, every petty raja again rendered him- 

b In the Ayteft Akbery itb fai^, that-ck^ Seobah of ii\ 
which Canouge Jjands, h f<p|nafkablje for producing v^ry excel- 
lent beetle-’leaf. Jn the famp book, under Sircar KiNajp, (p. 41.) 
the reader will notice ryTTYALV, smd Pottyalypook. 
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indepen^ant in h|s government. It Hill 
continued, however, a very magnificent city; 
its raj^ pofife^ed the firft rank, both of civil and 
military diftin^ion ; and we find his name par- 
ticularly mentioned among the five great rajas 
who united to oppofe the firft invafion of Su-* 
jbudtagi, or Sabektekin, as thp Arabians, and 
P’Herbelot after them, write the word, When 
Sultan Mahmud Gaznavi, about the year looo, 
penetrated through the mountains of Tibet, 
and invefted Canouge, he is faid there to have 
feen a city which railed its head to the firma- 
ment, and which in ftrengtii and ftru^ture 
might juftly boaft to have no equal We arc 
informed that its reigning fovereign, raja Kor- 
rah, affe<fted to live in great pomp and Iplen- 
dour, but that not being prepared for fo unex- 
pefted an attack, he furrendered himfelf and 
his city to the fultan, who ftaid in Canouge 
three days Thus Canouge at length became 
an appendage to the great empire eftablilhed by 
Mahmud, from its capital Gazna, called Gaz- 
navide ; and we read little more of it worthy 
notice in the domeftic hiftory of India. 

Turning to the Ayeen Akbery, and looking for 
Canouge, under theSoobah in which it is fituated, 

I find nothing deferiptiveof its ancient extent and 

e Feriihta, toI. i. f P* S/' 

grandeur, 
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grandeur, but only the corroborative intelligence 
that “ in ancient times Kinojewasthe capital 
city of Hindoftan nor is there any hiftbrical 
account, as uliial, added to the ftiort geogra- 
pMcal Iketch of the province. There is, how- 
ever, a valuable fragment of hiftory annexed to 
the account of the Soobah of Delhi, which will 
l)e of material fervice tome in the fubfequent 
pages : and in that hiftory there is an allufion 
to a fovereigri of Canouge, which feems to 
prove, notwithftanding the evidence I have cited 
to the contrary, that fo late as the year 588 of 
the Hegira, or A. D. 1192, the raja of Canouge 
was ftill the I'upreme Ibvereign of the empire of 
Hindoftan. Indeed it exprefsly affirms it of raja 
Jychund, the prince then reigning ; but whe- 
riicr that prince afeended the throne by heredl-* 
tary right, or by violence, is not to be after-’ 
tiiincd. It is indeed a beautiful ftory, andj: 
though fomewhat romantic towards the con-- 
clufion, fully proves the abfolute^ependance of 
all the inferior rajas upon the • monarch 6f 'Ga-^ 
houge. This, however, is by Ho - means’ the: 
only evidence which that book ftpplies bn fa- 
vour. of the fuppOTitioit that Canbuge’.Wasidh'ce 
tiie imperial city, fiot only asP S-v^aftf ki^gdofh 
on the Ganges, as is conjedii^rt^h^ 
hut of Jill Idfttlpftan. A^tl^oug^ tjhc ,rfj? of 
, ’ ' Guzurar, 
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Guzurat, as that gentleman obligingly informed 
me, might have been the Balhara of Edrifi, yet 
that in the early periods of the Hegira, even 
the remote kingdom of Guzurat was depend- 
ant on the fovereign of Canouge, is manifeft 
from the hiftbry there given of that Soobah, m 
which it is exprefsly aflerted, upon the autho- 
rity of Hindoo annals, that in A. H. 154. 
Bunfrai became the firft independent monarch 
of Guzurati, and that the earlieft effort of his 
rebellion was the ad “of feizing' the royal 
treafure which was going to Canouge.” If the 
hlftorical accounts in tlie Ayeen Akbery are not 
to be depended upon, where is authenticity to be 
found ? Wemuft at leaft be guided by them un- 
til we can obtain others more genuine: and I 
fhall ever be happy to improve and correft my 
hlftory by them, wlien in my power to acquire 
niorcrc 6 )i?tain' docurncnts. 

; The oriental writers are extravagant in their 
aecduntsrof^the immenfe wealth acquired by 
Mahmud . in . his ex^iedition againft Canouge f. 
They fay ,^hat indi^ was then divided amdng 
feveral, ki»g?v.. of which One- who had the title 

of Balbara*: a:.?WOid:.fignifyingt king l oB^ kings, 

e -Ayepp „ , 

f Sheritedin, in \iU Life of Timur Bee, .me«mofl* a Petj^a 
hillory of Indian inc^faen*,’ called Yeroini, which 

particularly celehratej hii con^ueft ^ Canouge. Timur Bee 
► p. 7p. ; ; ' . . 
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and reigned at Canouge, was the chicfl lij.ejr’ 
aifirn* the conqueft of the kingdom of Balhara^ 
which at length he accomplilhed, the niofl 
illuftrious of all his exploits, and enumerate the 
immenfe wealth, and the incredible number of 
ilaves he carried back to Gazna. E) Iderbelot, in 
copying thofc writers^ as I lhaU hereafter prove, 
has mif-^fpek the Word Kinqje f ; he writes it Kif- 
raje, and has led the authors of the Model n tin i* 
verfali Hiftory, who verbally trartflate the article 
from the Bibliothique Oriental, into the' fame 
ertorl 

Sir William Jones s, fpeaking of this part of 
India, lays : “ The ancient fyftem of govern-' 
ment which prevailed in this country feems to 
have been perfeaiy feudal; all the territories 
were governed by rais, or rajas, who held tjicit 
lands of a fupremc lord, called Belhar ; the 
feat of whofe refidence was the city of Canouge# 
now in ruins.” The pafl'age in the Aycen 
Akbery referred to above^ exhibits a curious 
proof of tliis feudal depcndance of tha fubordi- 
nat« rajas,, and theneceffity of thrir paying ho- 
luage in perfon,. at Hated- petSoda, to • the fu« 
premfl Belhir for at a great feftival or facrihee 
called Raifoo**j at wluch all the rajaa of Hin- 

#8efe D'lfcrt'elot on the artiete Mahmud Caantri; andtha 
JdSttrn UhiviHift. wh ilu 17^; firif 8vo ediU 
^ «. Sh®K 4 ^ift^<>^A«a, p; 30. • .. . 

>» Raifooj the fame f«« of which we read to the 

doltan 
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dofta.1 w«e obliged to attend, and of which the 
„eaneft offices, “ even to the ^ 

fculletv,'’ were performed by rajas , Pith . 
the raja of Delhi, from contempt of the foeereig 
not attending, “ that the feftival. might t^ te 
incomplete," an effigy in gold of the abfen 
nrjawas formed, and by way of retorted ^n- 
tempt affigived the ignoble office of porter of the 
gate!^ The ralhnels of Pithowra in tire end 

coft him his crown ami his life. 

The ruins of Canouge, Mr. Rcnncl obfervcs„ 
are even at this day of very great extent i and, 
from tlie evidence thus colleaed together# an 
apparently inapplicable to any 
that fide of India, it appeared to me 
manifeft tliat Canouge was mdrfpiitably the Pa- 
libothra of the ancients. That idea, however, 
being now abandoned, we can only Iblve the 
difficulty by fuppofing, with the Memoir, Chat 
it is poffible both cities might have been 
fionally tifed as capitals of the Praffi, as Delht 
and Agra have been ki hter periods of the em- 
pire in general-# and that, in the accounts ^ve» 
of thembyforeignert, thfey hate 

confouttdetf together#* ot the o*« hii^aken for 

the other 4 ' ■ ^ , 

The city of Delhi, according 
was founded by Delu, the ufurpefof w thtro^' 
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of^Hindoftan, about 300 y.ears before the com» 
mcnc^ment of the Chriftlan aera ; but. aceording 
to ; the r mo re probable account of the Ayeen 
Ahbery.h Aurungpaul of the Ten ore tribe was 
its r^l founder, about the year 429 of the asra of 
Bickermajit ^ ; an aera not greatly diffimilar 
from diat of Chrift. It was for a fcries of ages 
goyernediby its own rajas, who feem to have 
had confiderable weight in the empire, and to 
have been very aftive in repelling both the an- 
cient Perfian, and more modern Mohamnaedan 
invaders of Hindoflan. They were defcended 
from, and were for Tome time tributary to, the 
great rajas of Lahore, of the race of Bal, or 
Paul, ,a name celebrated for valour in the 
heroic hiftories of the country : this family is 
denortiinated Jeipal by Fcrilhta, but Qebal by 
ib’Herbelot, from other hiftorians of the Gaz- 
ijavide Sultans. By this appellation the latter 
diftinguiflies * “ le plus puiflant roy de Tln- 
tjoftan;” and in another place calls him, “ Bal, 
fils D’Andbal, eftime le.plus riche et le plus 
gniiTant, ^y.de tout lTnpostan.” I think 
the^ can hvdly be a doubt, when we confider 
their, . great , military fame, and their pLce of 
refidence, but that this long, hereditary,, and 

, 5 Ayepn'Ak^iy,(va.y, iiji!.,; ' ( -r . 
k Bicikcrrtifiju fiouriftc^^ the (irft ce,ntury of the Chriftian aera. 
? fiitUotrii^uiTci^cntil, p, 534.* * ' 

illuftrious 
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'siluftrious race of Bal, 6c Paul, was the fanw a| 
that of Porus, fo often mentioned by dafliwl 
writers. I am awarei ho\Vever; that Bd 
(whence the Word Bal-hara-, or the greateft 
lord, is formed) may be only a title of regal 
diftinaion, and was fometimes ufurped by the 
fovereigns of other Soobahs. Twenty piinces 
of this line are jiarticularly faid, in the A yeen 
Akberyi to have enjoyed in regular tvicceffion, 
for 437 years, the throne of Delhi, not yet im- 
perial: An exteniive territory to the north and 
fouth of Delhi was fubjea to the contrdul of lii 
raia, fince we read in Ferilhta, thd ari- 
cient and hallowed cities both of Tannafar (the 
Tanafis of Ptdlemy) arid Muttra, or Matura; 
(the Methora of Pliny) fituated only thirty-UX 
miles north of Agra, and ftill A coriflderabk 
city, were Under his jurifdiaidil and proteaiom 
The laft bf its native princes; afccording tojhfe 
Ayeeri Akbery, was Pithowra, from whotfe 
fimily it was con 4 uered by the, Mohamrnedaft 
Have Cuttub, br CotHbedditi aS hc^ is 

called by Herbeloti who made Ddhj tlje capital 
of the vaft ehipire which he eftahlifhed iit^ Hm- 
doftan The prince ffdni wH 6 m It '(vas imnte- 
diately taken is faid Fbrilhta td Kavd b^it 
balled Candij ahd,’ as whcrietef I ^uote thii 

™ BAlhaha m dirired «tWr from the PerfiaaBAiiAibighJ 
6r thcArabic Bai, lord; Maha, mighty, and Rai; ^r |aM» 
Joyereign. Many Perfian arc blended wuh 
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author 1 always leek for collateral evidence, Ifi 
Marco Polo’s Indian Travels I find mention 
made of a raja of the lame name, who is 
atfirmed to have been the chief of the four great 
kings who then reigned in the peninfula. Candi 
loft his throne nearly at the expiration of the 
twelfth century " : Marco Polo vifited India about 
tlie middle of the thirteenth century ; and it is 
not improbable that the exiled family, though 
unable to oppofe the torrent of Mohammedan 
fuccefs, might ftlll retain fufficient vigour and 
refources to lecure a refpedable territory in the 
fouthern regions of that extenfive country. That 
the defeendants of the race of Bal did retire 
fouthward from the exterminating fury of the 
Mohammedans, feems to be apparent from 
what Mr. Chambers in the Afiatic Refearches 
has related concerning the extenlive and ruinous 
remains of a vaft city near Sadras, on the Co- 
romondel coaft, now called Mavallpuram, but 
which he contends in Sanfereet might have been 
written Mahabalipur, or the city of the great 
Bali. The greater part of thefe ruins have been 
corroded and wafhed away by the violent inroad 
of the fea, on whole border they now ftand ; 
but from which it is probable they were in for- 
mer ages fituated at aconfiderablediftance. The 

n See his Travels in Campbell’s edition of Harris, Tol.i. p.6ai ; 

more 
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jffiofe nncient inhabitants of the placic iio\v 
living remember when a far greater number ot 
Pagodas than at prefent appear, raifed their 
heads above the water, which, being covered 
with copper, and probably gilt, retlc(51:ed the 
rays of the riftng fun, and difTafed a glory over 
the ocean that feemed to indicate how wide, 
and at the fame time how magnificent were the 
ruins it concealed. A city alfo, called Bali- 
patna, Bands on the Malabar coaft, which may 
be confidered as an additional proof to what is 
recorded in D’ Anville from Edrifi, of the ex- 
tenfive power and dominion of this very ancient 

race. 

While I am upon the fubjeft of thefe ancient 
monuments of Indian grandeur, fo eagerly and 
fo laudably inveftigated by the gentlemen who 
compofe thc Afiatic Society at Calcutta, as con- 
taining irrefragable teftimony in fupport and 
elucidation of many great hiftorical but doubtful 
points, fuch as occur in almoft every page of 
the Indian annals, let me not forget to remark, 
that the fame book contains a grant of land, 
bearing date twenty-three years before the com- 
mencement of the Chriftian asra, of one of the 
rajas of this very name, who is ftiled Deb Paul 
Deb, equally inftruftive to the hiftorian, and 
interefting to the antiquary. Among much 

E 2 other 
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for the purpofe. of commerce, 
tlie difFufion of fcience, or devote 

‘■’''f‘t°;ed::;T;he-,nv.f.o„ of Timor f^c. 

oli is M to h>ve arrived at a pmnt c. d,f- 
tlnflion in regard to .ts 

rcW. SheritVddin, the Pc'fi-' I"";™" f. 

Ids life, defcrites that “P‘“' ° 

three cities, which he denominates Sc”-'- , 

u «rl Old Delhi. Seiri was inveltedwit 

penah, and OU DcU . 

nftrong crcubr wall , O ^ 

t' fa!toT: c„;:Se!:tle in ctent. Gehm,- 
penah occupied tlie fpace 'Xw',,,: 

r;™frs'fordfe"rrning on each fide 

cities. The merrop , 

Imld ■“;d,'lSorIg <0 S'""; “ 

?efs than thirty, others fay fi J. fr 
was celebrated, he informs us, fo 1 

nftonifhing dimenfions, “-jt^fled by 

mirable magnihcence, whicii w 

un AlWecn. ^ 
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Malek Jona, an ancient king of India, and was 
ornamented with a thoufand marble columns “I, 
The Perfian authors are lavifli in their praifes of 
this great and beautiful metropolis. The feat of 
voluptuoufnefs, and the central repofitory of 
whatever the vaft traffic carried on by the In- 
dian merchants with Perlia, Arabia, and China, 
produced, it abounded with coifly rarities ot 
every kind ; tlie tribute of the moft diftant 
climes, the labour of the mo^ fkiltul artificers, 
But a favage conqueror now approached, before 
whom the pride' of India, and the delight of her 
fovereigns, muft bow the head. Through a 
deluge of human blood, fhed in his progrefs 
from Samarpand to India, and frefh from the 
unprovoked maflacre of 1 00,000 captive Hin- 
doosj who were left expiring almoft beneath its 
walls, the mercilefs Timur prefl'ed on to its 
deftrudion. He entered the city in triumph, on 
the 4th of January 1399. The great ftandardof 
the Tartarian empire was immediately erected 
on its walls 5 and the ufurper, icated upon the 

<1 Mr. Finch, one of the iirft and moft refpedlable vi’fitants of 
India in the la(l century, in defcribing the ruins of Old Delhi, 
psvtic^lsri3'C5 the rcinsins of this auguft pile, which at thst 
riod(i6o9) little more than 200 ycafs after Timur’s invafion, 
was mouldered away to what be calls “ a mere carcafe, worn 
out and disfigured to the Uft degree,” Harris’s Voyages, vol. i. 
p. 88. 


throne 
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throne of IndVa, in all the pride of conqueft, re- • 

ceived the proftrate obeifance of the . 

both nations. The royal elephants and rhino- 

ceros, adorned with rich trappings of go d and 

falver, were brought to the toot ot the throne, 
and inftruaed by their leaders, made the>- 
laam of gratulation. Some days were con- 
fumed in rewarding with fuitable honours tie 

pVmces and generals of the viaoriou army m 

banquets of unbounded magnificence, and 

infulting heaven with the f 

cefsful tyranny. At length, on fome refiftance 

„K,a Jly made by .he 

.0,. outrages of their conquerors, De'l". 
the wonders it contanieJ, was given p 
Pillaged by an enraged ibldiery ; and on the 
^th of the fame month “that great and ptond 
eUy was defttoyed.” We may form feme judg- 
Ji, of the enormous booty * 

general pillage, from the account S'™' ^ ' 
Lae author of the number of Haves made cai 

tive, and of the immenfe quantities o 

ftoiies, pearls, rubies, diamonds, gold 
filver veflels, money, and bullion, ca 
away by the army. Even the 1"^'=" * 

and girls are faid to have been adorned with 
a prolftoti of precious ftones, and had bta«k s 
and rings of gold, andjewels, not onlyon Aen 

E 4 
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h>uds and feet, but alfo on their toes. Of theii- 
precious ornaments every individual had fecured, 
fp ample a f^ore, that they refufed the incum- 
brance of more, and vaft heaps of various plun- 
dei of ineftimable value were left behind. Thefe 
are nearly the words of the Perfian autlior, who 
bears the ftriaeh charaftcr in the biafl for ve- 
racity, and who was contempprary with the 
monarch whpfe hlftory he relates. 

Under dynafty of kings thatj immediately 
fucceeded invafion of Timur, Delhi foon 
i^ecovered Its priftine fplendour and Importance 
as the imperial city of Hindoftan. In the courfe 
of a fe^y ages that city bepame again, crowded 
with many majei[lic iponuments pf Patan gran- 
diCv\r, yi mofques, baths,* and carayanferas, and 
the (epulchres of its deceafed monarchs of that 
line, as well as of many other holy and illuf- 
trious men, whofe names are enumerated in 
die Ayeen Akbery, prefented to the eye of tra- 
vellers an awful and ftpking fpeiftacle. 

When Baber, advancing from his imperial 
city o^' Gabul, on the north- weft frontiers of 
Hindoftan, had overturned the power of the 
Patans ii\ the perfon of Ibrahim, the court re- 
dded altynately at Agra and Delhi. The 
ufiuper Shire, who during his fhort reign erefted 

throughout Hindoftan many ftately edidees, and 

. ' ' ' * ' 
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among others that fuperb maofoleum in Bahar ,, 

L whlh he has interred, pulled down the ancr« . 
town of Seiri, and built a new city on its founda- 
tion ! which, however, when Abul Fazi , w “ , 

relates this fad, wrote the Inftitutes of Acbar 
was for the moll part in ruins. Ho"ui.on, o 

his reftoratlon to that throne, which Shire a 
Us family had fo long ufurped, laid the foun- 
dations oL new and 

which he did not live to f-fl' ’. “““jf 

his fate Ihortly after m that ci^y, from the 
effels of too powerful a dofe of opium, was 
iiimfelf burled on the banks of the neighbouring 

Tumna, where a noble monument was ereaed 

leThi; remains by the great Acbar, his fm 
and fuccellbr in the imperial dignity. That 
mod renowned of all the fovereigns of th^ boufe 
of Timur, contrlbuKd no otherw.fe to its or- 

:alnt; but, on the contrary, by 

refidence for the mod part at Agra, and lavilh 
“g Lh immenfe fums on the fttuaur. of «s 

Jlle, and on the dupendous “ 

in its neighbourhood, complaed the 
r^wh-^h linte^and neglea had united to 

^ «"»"• V "?”* " "’i.srb^ W unit PvtlKhsl 

Is ^ ■fnrcaa 
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fpread tlirough the wide circumference, and 
amidft the defolated towers of Delhi. 

Notwithftanding the al^onifhing fums expend*, 
ed by Acbar on the palace, or rather the caftle 
of Agra, for all the eaftern palaces are built with 
a view to defence, the fituation, upon a fcorched 
fandy foil, and under a more fouthern fun, was 
neither efteemed fo lalubrious by his fucceffors, 
nor fo centrical for the command of the various 
provinces of the empire, according to its divi- 
fions at that period (for the fouthern parts of 
the peninfula were not yet fubjugated), as was 
that of Delhi The turbulent governors of 
the northern provinces bordering upon Perfia 
were perpetually fomenting rebellions ; and for 
their extinflion were required the fptedy, the 
effeaual, and the concentrated exertions of 
the fupreme authority. Aauated partly by 
thefe motives, and partly by the defire of 
immortalizing his name, in the ereaion of 
^ city that Ihould exceed in grandeur all the 
other cities of Hindoftan, Jehaun Shaw, 
the grandfon of Acbar, in A. D* 1647* accord- 
ing to Frafer, rebuilt Delhi from the ground, 

s Terry think* this city, fituatcd in the heart of the empire, 
was called Delhi, or, as he writes it, Dellee, fjom a word in the 
Indoftan language fignifyxng a heart; Dill is the Indian word 
for heart. It Ihould more properly be written Dshly. 


and 
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»„a calkd the new city Jehaunabad, after his 

own name. He at the fame time cooftrofted 
palace not lefs diftinguiihed for its fpaciou 
and fplendid apartments, calculated for every 
purpofeof ftate and luxury, than 
Lt and beauty of the gardens with which 
it was adorned, where every odorous plant 
and beautiful flower of Afia at once fcaft^ 
the eye with delight, and filled the air wi i 
fragrance; where fountains of the pureft water 
perpetually flowed; and where vaft attifical 
Lerns (heltercd the fainting fugitive from the 
fevere fervours of an eaftern noon. 

To enter into a nainute detail of all the cun, 
ofities contained in this new city, ex- 

traordinary palace, which was particularly fa- 
niousfor the throne ereded by the fame prince, 
in the form of a peacock, with its tail expand, 
and entirely compofed of diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, and faphlres, and of all the vaft trealures 
amafled in this capital by that oftentatious mo- 
narch. as related by Bernier, Thevenot, and 
Tavernier, would be to fwell thefe prefeto^ 
pages to a magnitude difptoportiolied to the 
Ldy of the hiftory itfelf. Referving. theretore, 

the remaining hiftory of this 6med metropohs 

for thofe more recent periods to which it pro- 
perly belongs, I ftaU conclude this account ol 
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its ancient grandeur, by oblerving In general^ 
that from the death of Shaw Jehaun, till the 
year thirty-eight of the prefent century, Delhi 
continued to flourifh in increafed conlequence 
and fplendour as the capital of Hindoftan. In 
that year, fo fatal to the towering majefty of 
the Mogul monarchs in India, a barbarian more 
deeply ftained with blood than even Timur him- 
felf, whofe native ferocity of foul was aggravated 
and inflamed by the ftings of infatiable avarice, 
entered the richeft metropolis in the world; 
once more devoted its haplefs inhabitants to un- 
reftrained maflacre ; and plundered its fump- 
tuqus palace of the accumulated wealth of ages. 
According to Frafer’s calculation, the invafion 
of Nadir coft Hindoftan loo millions of pounds 
fterling, and 200,000 lives. The feveral con- 
queror? of this ill-fated city feem to have ad- 
vanced progrefiively in the fcale of horrible enor- 
mity. A daemon of cruelty yet remains to be 
noticed, whofe unprecedented barbarities make 
humanity (hudder, and whofe outrages extended 
to the grave itfelf. Ahmed Abdollah, who 
upon the death of Nadir had ere£l:ed into an in- 
dei^endant monarchy the provinces bordering 
ujHUi Perfia on the one hand, and upon Hin- 
doftan on the other, in the year 1756 marched 
into Delhi, which he gave up for three days to 

, . I 
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to^ violate even the lepulchrcs of the dea . 

Ahmca Is ruppolid. on his fisft snf.., to 

nrried away more riches, except iii jewels. 
Nadir himlhlf; but, uitfatiatcd wrth this 

l^aLty. he returned to Hmdoftan no left 
tlvm fix difteicnt times during the fliort rcip 
ofAllum Ocer. His fixth and laft vifit was in 
and .760. when Delhi was 
dered and that magnificent city, w iic 
to bars, with little intermiff, on, had «ou- 
rilhedasthe capital of Hindoftan, and during 
S of Aurung.eb was fuppofed to contain 
tar tL million of inhabitants, was totally 

ruined, ‘’^tfw^as of Milton. 

We come now, m tne wotu 

whofe geography was as accurate as Ins poet y 
was fublina^f 

.To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 
of which celebrated capitals, dur^ account, 

tm te extent of the preceding hiftoric^ 

trofpea; muft of neccinty be comprefled with u 

tbetarroweft poffible limits confiftent with th 

profeffeddefign in giving that account. 
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Lahore, or rather La hoor, is the capital of 
a large province to the north-weft of Delhi, 
called by the natives Panjab; from Panj, five, 
and Ab, water, becaufe watered by the five 
branches of the Indus. Lahore is marked on 
the new map as fituated in the 31ft degree of 
north latitude; and it ftands on the banks of 
the Rauvee, the ancient Hydraotes. It is a city 
of fuch great antiquity, that if it be not in 
reality the Bucephala of Alexander, as, accord- 
ing to our former remark, has been liippoled, it 
will be extremely difficult to fix for certainty 
upon its founder ; for the Ayeen Akbery is 
filent on the fubjeift. 

Lahore, lying on the direft road that leads 
into the heart of Hindoftan, has ever been ha- 
raffed, both in ancient and modern aeras, by 
the armies of contending princes, and has ex- 
perienced every viciffitude to which the alternate 
triumph and defeat of the fovereign can fubjeift 
a capital. From the time of Alexander to the 
prefent day Panjab has been more ftained with 
blood than any other province of the empire : 
and the frequent battles that have been fought 
within its territory, have probably contributed 
to keep alive that ardour of fortitude for which 
its rajas, and the fubjefts under their govern- 
ment, have been ever diftinguiffied. I'hey 
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doLtt nwader. The generals ot Vahd were 
prevented, principally by the valour of thofe fron- 

Lr warriors, from penetrating beyond Multan. 

It hasbeen afl'erted. indeed, that thearmyof Va- 
lid under Mohammed Calim, fubjugated a 
confiderable part of Hindoftan ; 
appear fo from Erpemus’s verfion of A 1 Makin, 
Xre he Ikys, “ Mohammed Indiana oceupa- 
vit ” but the contrary is evident, from an 
hiliorical note which the late very learned editor 

of the Annals of Abulfeda has added, and which 
both afligns the caufe, and records the extent of 
that invafion'. Jeipal, the raja of Lahore, 
during the repeated incurflons of Stibuftagi, 
■and his fon Mahmud, exhibited the moft heroic 
proofs of bravery in the defence of his hereditary 
domain, which extended from Caflimire to 
Multan i and great indeed muft have b«n the 
wealth he pofleffed, fince when, at length, 
after three defperatc efforts, he was taken pri- 
foner by the enemy, around his neck alone were 
found fufpended fixteen firings of jewels, each 
of which was valued at 1 80,000 tupee^ and the 
whole at 320,000 pounds fterling. This fum. 

. See AbalWa Ana.U. 

T. J. ReWk, tom. i. P- 4*7- j » , 

Elmaciai. edit. Erpen. p. 84. Lugd. Bat. 1615. 

liowcvcr^ 
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ho\Vever, is trifling, compared with that which 
Mirkhond fays the fultan of Gazna, in his ex- 
pedition againfl: Jeipal, or Bal, as he calls him, 
and in aiecond againft hisfon Andbal (Feriflita s 
Annindpal'*), carried out of India. He ftates it 
at feven millions of coin in gold, leven bundled 
maunds’^ of gold in ingots, together with an in- 
eflimable quantity of pearls and precious ftones. 
Jeipal, when at length liberated, ftung with the 
anguifli arifing from his late defeat and captivity, 
and partly impelled by thofe feelings, aiid pJtrtly 
in obedience to a cuftom then prevalent among 
the Hindoos, which forbad a raja who had been 
twice vanquiflied by the Muflulmen longer to 
hold the reins of government, refigned the throne 
to his fon; He then ordered a funeral pile to be 
prepared and kindled, and leaping into the 
flames, died as heroically as he had lived. 

Not to anticipate farther the events more 
largely and more connectedly recorded in thfe en- 
fuinghiftoryi it will be fufficient to remark, in 
this place, that Lahore continued to flourifh as 
a great, populous, and wealthy capital under 


« Fci jfhta, vol. i. p. 4> . Mirkhond apud tejcdra, p. a8o. 

X The raaund is a weight which varies in different p^ts of 
India. At Bengal it is equal to feventy ff 
thirds ; at Surat to tbirty-feven pounds and a half at Mad 
Iwenty-five. The maund in Perfia is confideraWy lels. 

maii^ 
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many of the fucceeding Mohammedan ufafpets of 
india, and in particular under the fultans Cdroy 
the firft and fecOnd of that name, and the lait ot 
the houfe of Gatna, Whoj being driven ffo^ 
their former capital by Mahortled of Gaiir; made 
Lahore tlie metropolis of their remaining cm-- 
pire. It was for fome time the imperial City ot 
Guttub, who, afterwards extending his Conqueit 
eaftward, found it neceffary to remove the leat 
of his empire to the more Central city of Delhi; 
Deferred by royalty, Lahore loft not its Ipleildour 
ahd importance: thefe werb fupported by the vaft 
commerce which about that period it enjoyed 
aboVe all the cities of Hindoftan; The perio i 
However^ bf its ptoudeft dlftinaioii, as a com^ 
mereial city, feems to hat^e beetl that in ^^hich 
the traffic at prefent Carried on by the Eumpeait 
fettlemenCs upon the coafts bf Indian p^ed ill 
caravans through the inland provinces of Afia, 
when Lahore, as well as Cabul, was crowded 
with mefchatits from all nations ; and her ba- 
iars were farnifted wi.h the richeft 
ties both of the eaftern and European world; lb 
Lahore^ as to a general ftore-houfe; Were brought 
the coftly filks of Perfia, and the precious gorns- 
and dregs of Arabia, to be exchaog^fa the 
gems of India, and the rich manuftaures of 

ehins.- . 
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To Its royal honours and diftinaion I^ore 

reftored by Homaion, who, both previoully 

rth= uCarL.of Sheer, and during the pe- 

• I of his exile from the throne, made this city 
nod of his “ it muny 

ftL'ly''e6^'’^“> and particularly the palace, 
fvbich was uncommonly lofty, and wh-h ac- 
cording to Mr. Finch, who vifited it in 1609, 
Larly fixty years before Thevenot, whofe de- 
feription is more generally referred to), w 
tweWe noble gates ; nine opening ' 

land-fide, and three towards the river. T 
fame author affirms, that the city was tijity- 
Lr cofe in circumference, and, including the 

fuburbs, fix cofe in length-, 

at a mile and three quarters, - ^ 

diffimUar from Thevenofs 
in the time of Homaion; for he ftaKS that e 
tent at three leagues -, although at the period of 
his own vlfit it was diminifced to me leagu^ 
Wliat Homaion had thus fplendidly b^n, Je- 
r,„ Ge^r who preferred this fituation to his 

father's fumptuons palare at *Srx> 
in the noble ftyle of the defigner. 

ail^^to mentfoned above refid^herew ffiU ffiofe 
works, -tvbich were to make Lahore •‘the fineit 
city of Afia”, wereadvancmg to petfeaiM. 
nrentioJ the grand foffeat that time caftmgjap 
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round the whole circumference, and the ftrong 
wall about to be erefted, which later travellers lay 
was of free-ftone, flanked with towers, and 
guarded by numerous artillery. Jehaun Geer 
indeed could, better than the exiled Homaioii, 
afford to perfed magnificent projeds ; for at his 
coming to the tlirone he found a treafury, as 
will appear hereafter from Mandeflo’s correa: 
account, fo full, or rather fo overflowing with 
every fpecles of wealth, accumulated during 
Acbar’s long reign of fifty years, as to appear, 
inexhauftible. Mr. Finch’s account of the pa« 
lace itfelf is too remarkable and particular to be- 
omitted ; and I lhall therefore extraft it as a 
fpecimenof tliat - traveller’s agreeable, fpiritcd,: 
and, confidering tlie period when it was penned,. 
I may add, elegant manner of writing: “ As 
for the rarities of the caftle, or palace, tliey are 
by far too numerous, as well as too glorious, 
to be juftly reprefented by a Ihort defcription j 
the mahls, the courts, the galleries, the rooms 
of ftate, are almoft endlefs : and, to givp aa. 
idea of the extravagant richnefs of the furmture, 
of thefe, it may be fufficient to fay, that in the 
king’s lodgings the very walls and ceilings 
are overlaid with plates of gold; and t^ 
others are as prodigally rich and fumptuous in 
proportion. There are a vaft number of ftately 
^ F 7, pictures 
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^^iires h^ugif'g up and down In the galleric^ 
and public rooms, all drawn at full length'. 
Here fs the whole royal family down from Ba- 
ber, that made the Cohqueft of India, to this 
prelbnf Mogul. Belides thefe, are all the prin- 
cipal noblemen® of the prefcnt government, 
the Mahometan emi'fs and cans, and the native 
Indian princes that are of any great power of 
figure about the king. For curiofifies without, 
the king’s garden may be reckoned among the 
chief: here India and Europe feem to' lie toge- 
ther oh the fame fpot, which prefents the Cye 
tl^ith the vegetable varieties of both **.” To this 
rfccoiinf of the fine paintings, and rich but de- 
cayed furnitutej that adorned the palace of La- 
hore^ Theveiiot, and all the later travellers of 
the M century, beat arhple teftimony. M. 
feefn^- vvho was at this city in the fuit of the 
empetor Ahreiigzeb, f^hom hfe attended in 
tire capacity of phyficiah, and who dates from this 
^lace the third letter in his expedition to Cafh- 
rfiire, fpeaks of the palace as a high and niag- 
rttfichht ArtnElurei but haftenidg rapfdly to ruin, 

SifThomas Roe, who went ambafliiclor to India in 1615, 
oniy fix , ycari after Mr. Finch, relates fome curious anecdotes, of 
%vhicli rilinfi take notice in their proper place, of Jehkun Gcer*^ 
ef fpndnefs. for the art of painting. See Sir T* Roc j 

Jopraai, in Churchill’s voluminous CoUeflion, vol. i# p* 64« 

flirris’s Collcilion of Voyages^ Yoh i. p* 88. 
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as well as the city itfelf, from the long ab- 
fence of the court. Exceflive torrents of rain, 
he obfervcs, had previpufly fallen, and had 
greatly contributed towards the demolition of 
the public buildings, and forfaken palaces of the 
nobility ; that fiill, however, five or fix con- 
fiderable ftreets remained, of which two or three 
were above a league in length; but that theR.au- 
vee, which from its great rapidity, and occa- 
. fional overflowing, had often cau/fed great de- 
vaftation, had changed its bed, and, to the great 
inconvenience of the inhabitants, at that time 
flowed above a quarter of a league from the city. 

A fimilar misfortune lias befiillen many of tlic an- 
cient cities of Hindoftan ; for we arc inform^ 
that Qour, once the capital of Bengal, i^hich was 
in tinaes paft watered by die Ganges, ftaitds now 
at the diflanceof five miles from the bed of that 
river ; and that fome parts of its extenfive mihs, 
formerly wafhed by its ftream, are at . preient j 
fituated twelve miles ' from it. The confluence 
of the Ranges and the Sone, whicl\ in remote 
periods took place at Patna, now falls at Mo- 
iieah, twenty-two. miles above that city. The 
Burrampooter has flill more coufiderably varied 
its courfe; and the very river of which the 
,Bauvec is only a branch, is faid by Strabo, on 

c Major Rcnncl. 
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the authority of Ariftobulus, in the carlieft ages 
of antiquity to have deviated many leagues from 
its ufual channel, by that means leaving many 
populous cities deftitute of the neceffary blcfling 
of its waters, and turning a vaft tra£l of culti- 
vated country into a barren and Tandy defart. 

Agra, the Agar a of Ptolemy, though that 
city is by no means placed on his map in a degree 
of latitude correfponding with Agra on the mo- 
dern map, which is marked in 27® 15^ owed 
its importance, and indeed its exiftence as a 
capital, to the munificence of Acbar. That 
emperor, pleafed with its lituation on the bank 
of the Jumna, and probably incited by its 
proximity to his new conquefts in the Deccan, 
from an inconiiderable fortified town, raifed 
Agra to* an eminence in fplendour, beauty, and 
renown, which no city in India, not even 
Delhi itfelf, had ever before enjoyed. This 
monarch had far advanced towards the completion 
of the proud ftrudlures of Fettipore, of which the 
remaining ruins prove the original grandeur, 
when on afudden he relinqui Ihed them, toexecute 
the more extenfive projeds at Agra. Indeed 
his projefts of Acbar were all vaft and compre- 
henfive, like the mind that formed thein. In 
the important plans for which peace gave leifure, 
as well as in the more dazzling feenes of martial 

, glory* 
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glory, his genius and his abilities feemed to foac 
alike luperior to the reft of mankind. 

Acbar having determined to make Agra an 

imperial refidence, ordered the old wall of earth, 
with which the city had been mclofed by the 
Patan monarchs, to be deftroyed, and rebuilt 
with hewn ftone, brought from the quarries of 
Fettipore. This undertaking, however Con- 
fiderable, was finifhed with no great difficulty, 
and within no very protrafted pendd. But to 
re-build Agra and its caftle in a manner worthy 
of the defigner, and calculated to render^ it the 
metropolis of the greateft empire m Afia, re- 
quired the unwearied exertions of one of the 
greateft monarchs whom Afia had ever beheld. 
For the full completion of his magnificent plan^ 
Acbar, by the promife of ample rewards, col- 
leaed together, from every quarter oThis d6- 
moionsfthe mod Ikilful architeas, the moft 
cefcbtated artifts iti every branch both of external 
ornament and domeftic decoration : and fome 

judgment may be formed of the Pf fo"*'*- 
Wr and expence required to ^rfea the wtofc 
undertaking, when the reader rs acqnamtM ttet 
the palace alone took up twelve years 
ine.'^ kept conftantly employed. dano& that 
period, above a thonfand labourers, and 
Larly three millions of rupees. The caftfe 
• * F 4* 
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Itieif, the largeft ever ereftcd in India, w*j| 
|)uilt in the form of a crefcent, along the banks 
ff the Jumna, \yhich becomes at this place, in 
its progrefs to the Ganges, a very confiderable 
jriver : its lofty ivalls were cqmpofed of ftones 
of an epormous fize, hard as marble, and of a 
feddiih polpur, refem,bling jafper, which at a 
^iftance in the rays of the fun gaye it a (hining 
and beaufiful appearance. It was four miles in 
extent, and it confiftpd of three courts, adorned 
with many ftatcly porticoes, galleries, an4 
turrets, all riphly painted and gildpd, and lom^ 
even pyerjaid with plates pf gold, The firft 
pourt, l)uilt round wfth arches, that gave a 
perpetual Iha^e, fp deftrable amidll the heats 
of ^ burning climate, was intended for the im- 
perial guard ; the fecond, for the great omrahs 
^n^ fnini^crs of ftatp, who had there their fe-r 
yerql apartments for thp tranfaftjon pf thij 
public bufinefs j and the third court, withiit 
}vhiph w^s contained the feraglio, ponfilled en^ 
tirely pf the ftafely apartments of the emperor 
|iim(elfjhung round with the ripheftfilks ofPerha^ 
and glittering with a profufion of Indian wealth, 
jBehind thefe were the royal gardens, laj^ ouf 
in the mo|f exquifite taije, and decorated with 
all that could gratify the eye, regale the car, of 
fatia^e the moft luprious jpalatc ; the Idyelie^ 
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frade, the deepcft verdure ; grottps of the tnp|l 
refreihing coolnefs, fruits of the moft delicious 
flavour ; cafcades that never ceafed to murmur, 
and mufic that never failed to delight. In the 
front of the caftle, towards the river, a large 
area was left for the cxcrcife of the royal ele- 
phants, and the batttles of wild beafts, in which 
the Indian emperors ufed to take great delight , 
and, in a fquare of vaft extent, that feparated 
the palace from the city, a numerous army con- 
ftantly enpatpped, whofe Ihining armour and 
gorgeous enfigns difFufed a glory round them, 
^nd added greatly to the fplendourof the fccne. 

But if this palace was thus externally grand, 
what a fplendid feene muft its interior parts have 

difplayed? Mandeflo, who vifited Agra in 1638, 

jand faw that city in the meridian of its glory , 
after infprmirig us that the palape was altoge- 
ther the grandest objeft he l^adeyer beheld ; that 
it was furrounded with a wall of free-ftone, and 
a broad ditch, with a draw-bridge at each of its 
gates, adds ^ that at the farther end of the third 
court you faw a row of filver pillars under a 
piazza, and beyond this court was the prefence- 
phamber ; that this more fpacious apartment was 
^orned with a row of golden pillars of a fraallet 

i Sec Mvidpllq’4 »« Harri»’» ^CoUeitioo, rol. u. 

fize. 
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fize, and within thebaluftrade was the royal throne 
of mafly gold, almoft incrufted over with dia- 
monds, pearls, and other precious Hones ; that 
above this throne was a gallery, where the Mo- 
gul appeared every day at a certain time, to hear 
and redrefs the complaints of his fubjefts ; and 
that no perfons whofoever, befides the king’s 
fons, were admitted behind thofe golden pillars. 
He mentions likewife an apartment in the caftle, 
very remarkable for its tower, which was co- 
vered with mafly gold, and for the treafure which 
it contained, having eight large vaults filled 
with gold, lilver, and precious Hones, the va- 
lue of which was ineflimable. As I have ever 
cHeemed the accounts given us of the internal 
parts of India by Bernier and Thcvenot to be 
far more accurate and authentic than thole by 
Tavernier, who travelled thither merely in a 
mercantile capacity, and poflefled neither the 
leifure nor the opportunity which the others 
enjoyed, to examine objects with attention, lb 
1 have in this work more generally followed the 
relations of the former than the latter of thole 
travellers. On all fubjeds, however, th^t re- 
late to commerce, and the fplendour and riches 
of the eaHern courts, -which he admired lb 
much, and of which as a merchant in gold and 
jewels he knew fo accurately to calculate the va'- 

lue; 
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lue, he undoubtedly deferves the preference of 
citation. Tavernier ^ who vilited Agra in the 
decline of its glory near the end ot the laft cen- 
tury, in the abfence of the court at jehauna- 
bad, obtained permiirion from the commanding 
Omra to vifit, in company with a Dutch mer- 
chant, the infide of that fplcndid palace ; and, 
among other proofs of its magnificence, makes, 
particular mention of a gallcfy, the arch ot 
which it was Shah Jehaun’s intention to have 
overlaid with filver, and he had engaged an inge- 
nious Frenchman to undertake the work, but 
the artift being foon after poifoned, the defign 
was dropt. He deferibes tire ceiling of that 
gallery as adorned with branched work of gold 
Ind azure, and hung below with rich tapeftry. 
But there was alfo another moft fumptuous 
gallery feen by Tavernier, which fronted tlic 
ri^r; and which the fame monarch had pur- 
ttbfed to cover entirely over with a kind of let 
emeralds and rubies, that (hould 
We teprtfented to the life “ grapes when they 
'ttriytfteen. and' when they begin to grow red. But 
this^ defign, which made fuch a noife in the 
ahd required more riches than all the 
could afford to perfeft, ftiU remains un- 
finiO H i there being only three flocks of a vine 

c Tatetwcr’j lndian Travels, book i. chap. 7. 
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in gold, with their leaves, as the reA ought to 
have been, enamelled according to their natural 
colours, with emeralds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious ftones, wrought into the falhipn of grapes.” 
This fplendid idea of Jehaun yyas not without 
jparallel amidft fhe magnificence of eaftern 
courts ; for we are told by Herodotus, thaf pi- 
thius, the wealthy Bythinian, made Darius a 
|>rcfent of a plane-tree and a vine of gold. This 
vine, according to Athenaeus^, was adprupd 
with jewels .hanging in clufters, in form aijd 
colour refembling grapes, ^id fpread like a 
rich canopy over the golden bed of that mo- 
narcli. But, without going to Perfia^ we find in 
Curtiusc, amidft that luxuriant defeription, in 
his eighth book^ of the ftate and pageantry of an 
Indian monarch, particular mention made of 
the golden vines that twined round thofe orna- 
mented columns of the fame metal which fup- 
ported his palace, amidfl whofe branches arti- 
ficial birds of filver,. in imitation o( thofe npoft 
efteemed in India, lyere difppfed with the niceft 
art by the curious defigner. But to, return 
from the paloxe to the city of Agra. ' , ' 

In a line with the palace, along the bajpks pf 
rile fame river, were ranged the magnifice^ 

f, Scfr Herodot. lib. rii. and alfo Athenau*, lib. xii, ■ i 
Qijintus Curtius, lib. viii. cap,9. 

palaeel 
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Palaces of the princes and great rajas, who vied 
with each other in adorning the new metropohs } 
the majeftic edifices of wiiich met the delighted 
ete, interfeaed with lofty trees, wide canals,- 
and beautiful gardens. Determined to inake 
it the wonder and envy of the eaff, and to bury 
both its former name and obfcurity m equal 
oblivion, the fultan gave his own name to the 
rifing capital, and called it Acbar-abad, while 
he enriched it with the nobleft monuments of 
regal munificence that human ingenuity could 
plan, or human induftry could execute. TUt 
hothing might be ^^anting to render it ufeful for 
every purpofe both of religion and commerce, 
Acbar ereaed in it many fpacious caravaniferas, 
Ibmptuous bazars, and innumerable mofques, 
fome remarkable for the elegance, and others for 
the grandeur of their ftrudure ; he hkewife in- 
vited foreigners from all nations to come and 
mit there, built them faftories, permitted 
them the free ufe of their feveral rdigions, and 
indulged them in many imtiiunities. 
ticulaf, knowing the great confequence of the 
Pbrtugueze at that period in the commercial 
World, he endeavoured to eftablifh a conneaion 
With that eriterprizing nation, folicited the court 
of Portugal that miffioners might be 
met his fubjeas in the principles 



arjrfj^, _ and permitted the Jefuits to ercft a 
ihurcl^ and found a college in his new city, 
which he endowed with apenfion from the royal 
^reafurJJ’. By thefe liberal and politic exertions, 
Agra, or Acbar-a^d, from being a country town 
S^^st note, foon became the moft Hourlfliing 
city in his dominions, and the thronged refort 
of Perfian, Arabian, and Chinele merchants, 
befides thofe from the European fettlements, 
■^vlio f7o9ked in multitudes to its mart. 

Agra, during the long reign of Acbar and his 
fon Jehaungeer, flourlflied as the firft city for 
niaghific^nce and cornmerce in India. Shah Je« 
liauhj b^ rebuilding Delhi, and by removing the 
imperiar infignia, the treafures and the jewels 
accumulated by his anceftors, to his new and 
fplendia, palace In that capital, gave the fatal 
blow to its confequence as an imperial city, 
Aurengzeb lived in the field of battle, and made 
it hl^j-bufineifs rather to extend the bounds, than 
to beautlf^ and aggrandize the capitals, of his em- 
pire, Agfa, deferted by its monarchs, languifhed 
ftn^gr tlie, deprivation of the royal fmile, and 
r;)pidly ftlnk into depay; at this day, how- 
ever, it e:^hibits more magnificent monuments 
(i^' forn^r '^ than any cityofHindoftan; 
& w^ei^r^ Ihall have entirely levelled thofe 
the dull, AgRA lhall furyiyc 
and flpurifli for ever in the hiftoriq 
niyiplilts immortal founder. 
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Of the Divifans ofBmdeJlm 
Hindoos themfelves. according to 
Arabian Geographers, and lucording to tfu 
moji ejeemed Accounts of the Europeans. 


after having traced the great oUtlipes of 
the ancient geography of India according to 

Ptolemy, Strabo, ““d P'“‘y ‘-ttS 

a view of the magnificence which di%gui(hed 

thp fucc#ive capitals of that ancient empire^ . 
as weR hx remote as in more recent^ periods^ 
it remains for us to purfue the traft priginallr . 
marked out for the condua: of this yitroduQ-, 
tfirv piflertation, and to confider India, ,or rad^t, 

according. to the ^ifions^ ■ 

Qripntals themfelves, and of the, befl; modc^ 

aqcuratc aqcopntsof th^.«hyifipjir 
and fubdivifions of this territory, th^ 

l^ory of its mod 

mmpes. are only to be collpaed | ¥ 

mtin^so^ the Indians themfdyes^^of^#^,|^^ 

forqig^er^ who have fucceffiy^r 
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iiiiong them. Although the facrcd language; 
Which is the general depofit of their hiftory 
and theology, has, till very lately, remained 
an infcrutable myftery, much credit is ftill due 
to the Mohammedan literati, for their efforts 
in various ages to inveftigate that obfture fub'-J 
je£l:. Mr. Frafer^s Catalogue of oriental manu- 
fcripts, added to his hiftory of Nadir Shah, 
affords fome ftriking inftances of that laudable 
curiofityj jfnd it is highly to the honour of 
their Perfian and 'I'artarian conquerors, that 
fuch a general fpirit of enquiry was encou^ 
raged among them by confiderable rewards, 
aiid that moft of the hiftorical and geographi- 
cal ffads alluded to Were written either at 
the command or by the peft of their irionarchs. 
Many convincing proofs of this alfertion might 
be adduced, but in particular the TarikK 
E Padshahan Hind, or Hiftory of the Sovtu 
reigns of Hind; the Vakeat Baberi, or 
Commentaries of ^Itan Baber; and the 
Vakeat Jehangbery; of which the two 
laft were written by thole emperdf s themfelves. 
But their moft illuftrious eEeftion, in this refpedl, 
is the Ayeen Akbery, or Mirror of Acbaf,’ 
(b often adverted to iri thefe pi^es, which Was? 
compiled at that monarch’s exprefs command, 
and con^ns an aSepuntof the feveral provinces 

anrf- 

A 
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iiiid cities of Hindoftan, its civil and rellgldiiS 
t'ftablilhmeuts, and the laws and religious rite*} 
of the Brainlns. The principal perfdn em- 
ployed in carrying on this great and ufeful Work 
was Abul Fazil, prime vizier of the Mdgill* 
the mod elegant hlftorian ofhis agCj whofe writ- 
ings were lo much admired throughout the eaft< 
and fo remarkable for energy and animation, 
that it was fald of them, that the rhonarchs df 
Alia Wete more afraid of the pen of the leCre- 
tary than of the fvvord of the fultan, formidable 
as ■ that fvvord was* The Ayeen Akbefy is, 
therefore, the rich mine whence moft of our 
future information mtift be derived. But be-« 
tore 1 enter on the modern part of the ‘Indian 
geography^ it is neceflary that the Word HlN- 
DosTA^ itfelf Ihould be explained. Hindoftan 
then is a fiorruptlon of the term Hinduftan } 
the doiTieftic appellation of India, compoundel 
of Hindu, and ftau, or iftan, a regiom Thus 
Perfia is called in the oriental language Fiirl^ 
iftaii; Suftana, Chuz-iftan} and part bf Tari ^ 
tary, Mog-ul-ftan. Mr;' Dow has upon this 
word ftarted a fingular^ and, as it turns out, att 
unfounded alTertion. IndoO# or Hindoo, he 
fays, in Sanfereet, ftgnifies the rhoon, and that 
from this luminary and the fun. the Indidn ra* 
las arc fond of deduemg their defoent « he tbert^ 

G fbiH 
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fore he contends, in oppofition both to ancient 
and modern geographers, that the great river 
Indus takes its name from the people, and not 
the people from the river. Mr. Halhed, how- 
ever, on the contrary, afl'erts that Hindoftan 
is a \Vord entirely of Perlian origin, equally 
nnknown to the ancient and modern Sanfereet ; 
that tlie terms univerlally uled for Hindoftan m 
the Sanfereet language are Bhertekhund, a 
word derived from Bherrut , one of the firft In- 
dian rajas, whofe name was adopted for that ot 
the kingdom, and Khund, a continent, or wide 
irail: of land, and Jumboodbep, compounded of 
JuMBOO, a jackal, an animal remarkably 
ab6unding in this country? and deep, any 
large portion of land furrounded by water ; and 
that it is only fine® the aera of the Tartar go- 
vernment that they have afl’imied the name of 
Hindoo to diftingviilh them from their con- 
querors, the Muflulmcn The word Gentoo, 
he adds, is an appellation equally unknown and 
Inapplicable to the ^lalives, either as a tribe of 
* Brama, or collectively as a nation, being de- 
rived from Gent, or ,Gentoo, whicli fignifies 

; See Mr. Halhcd’s treface » the Coie of Gentoo Laws, 
p. w. quarto ; and Dow, vpl. i. p.. 3*. 

b Mr. Wilkte Ukewife aflStins, that the tenhs^ Hindoo and 
Hiudoflan are not to be found in the Sanfereet Kfihbnary. 

animal- 
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tititmal in general ; and* in its nlore ednfliipci 
fenfe, mankind. Poflibly the Portuguczei. oii 
their firft arrival in India, hearing the word 
frequently iii their mouths, aS applied t6 man- 
kind in general, might adopt it tor the domeftic 
appellation of the Indians themfelvcs : perhapsj 
alfo their bigotry might force from ^the word 
Gentoo a fniciful alluflon to Gentile, or ^gan; 
Mr. Halhed, on the fubje£^ of the Sanfcreet 
language, never Hands in need of collateral evi- 
dence to fiippoft his affertions ; otherwile Sir 
W. Jones’s additional authority ' might hert ba 
cited, who fays the natives call Hindoftan Sha- 
rata, from “ Bharat, one of two brothers j 
whofe. father had the dominion of the 'tvhole 
earth,” and fuppofe this domain of Bharat to 
be in the centre of the Jumboodeepi or JaMbu- 
DWIPA, as he writes it ; deriving the wordfropji 
Jambu, a delicate kind of Indian fruit, called 
by the Europeans rofe-apple. lienee arifes the 
vain appellation of Medhyama, or central, bjf 
tvhich they likcvvlfc diftipguifll their happy . 
countryi . , . 

Hindost AN— formertythe empite of tbe^r«at 
Mogul ; for it would be infixing departed ma- 
jefty to retain that mode df expreffion at this 
dayj when it is a feft notorious tp all Afia# that 
« AfiuieR^carcbei, p.4i9< 
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thf.clty of Delhi, and a fmall territory round 
it, conftitute in India the whole of the prefent 

dominions of the boufe of Timur— Hindostan 

is bounded on the north by the mountains of 
Tartarv and Tibet : on the weft it is feparated 
from Perfia and the Uzbek Tartary by defarts, 
and bv. tlipfe mountains which were known to 
the ancients under the name of Paropamifus : 
on the fouth it is confined by the countries of 
the Deccan, the peninfula not being properly a 
part of it ; and on the eail; it has for its limits 
the kingdoms of Tipra, Aflam, and Arracan, 
lituated on the pcniniula beyond the Ganges. 

It will beobferved, in drawing thefc lines of 
limitation, that neither’ the Ganges or Indus are 
mentioned, as in the ancient geography, the for- 
mer as the eaftern, nor the latter as the weftern 
termination of tliis country ? for fuch a mode 
of divlfron would deprive Hindoftan of many 
extenfive and valuable trads that lie on tl>e weft- 
ern banks of the Indus, and along the eaftern 
borders of the Ganges. Ptolemy, who makes 
Arachofia, Gedrofia, together with the Para-^ 
pamifad®, and not the Indus, the weftern 
boundary of India, ifke . had been appnfcd 
of the courfc of tire Burramiwoter, would 
doubtlels HAve^xed upon that ftream, and not 
upon the Ganges for its eaftern Iknit. In our 

' own 
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«wn ignorance of the geography of India, till of 
■ very iL years, we may find many apolog.es 
for the defeaive accounts of the ancient writes 
on that fubjea ; and, inftead of harlhly cen- 
luting- their venial errors, wc ought rather t 
contemplate their laborious invert. gatrons ... th..t 
infant ftate of the feience with revere.rce and 
with admiratic. Sir William Jones m ke 
the latge province of Sind to comprehend bojl 
Mocran, the ancient Gedrof.a, 
which, he obferves, have been con .i.e.e .» 

* nf Perfia* wliUe, on the other hanc , 
Cknow that both Cabul a.ul Zablcrtan, nt 
the profperous rtate of the Indian 
generally conf.dered as forming a part of that 
fthpire.^and were often governed by the v.ce- 
Z of the Mogul. In faa, the title to poflcl- 
fimi of thofe frontier provinces Hu,auatert wit V 
the viciflitudes of both empires ; a crconiftanco 
which will account for the variations of mpdeit 
gcogtapheis: and, with refpea to the appareii . 

LLZ.es of the ancients, the fo lowmg pet-. 

tinen. remark of theHart Z 

ferve at once as a vindication, and as an 
dation 5f their writings t ‘t It is “ 

Afiatics to give the fame name to the counties 

which lie oii both f.des of any confiderable nver . 
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(Jus, Charazm by the Oxus, Paleftlne by the 
Jordan, Egypt by the Nile, and the eaftern re- 
gion of li>dia by the Ganges.’’ peninhila 

of India, underftood in its greate^l extent, is 
thijt tract of country fituated to the fouth of a 
line drawn nearly from Baroach on the weftern, 
to eaftern fhore, and is Ibme- 

time§ denominated the Peccan, although in its 
proper and limited fenfe that title can pnly be 
givei) to certain dl^in(£i provinces of the penin- 
lula. It is boundecl pn the north by that ima- 
ginary line, and f'des it is 


embrapetl by the ocean. 

In the account given above pf the modern di- 
yifions of Jjindpflan, I have taken Mr. Orm'e 
and Mr? principal guides ; the 

formej:, anhi(loriau pf eg^ual elegance and authen-. 
ticity^ the latter, witlmut a rival, fince thp 
^eithof p’Anvilld, in ‘the path of Indjan geo- 
graphy, §ir William Jones and the Ayeen Ak- 
hery will b® P^f moft certain Coudu£l:ors 
• through the remainder of this treatife, yvhich, if 
jt ihquld appear extende<i to tpo great a lengthy 
J hope that the papdqur of the reader will be ex- 
erted in my favour, yyhen he reflefts that I atn 
attdlnptih jr to convey ideas of thp geography 
pf an^empirp pf which feveral province^ are 


pyajtaye been fo many potent kingdoms j an 
■ ' ' ' . empire 
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empire which the ancients confiderecl as the 
third part of the habitable eartli, and which, 
in fiia, conftitutes no inConiiderable portion ot 
the vaft continent of Aha. To the barren lub- 
iea of its g^cography, however, 1 have not 
wholly confined my obfervafions, and much lets 
to minute and unluterefting particulars : but 
have endeavoured to difplay its moft prominent 
features, and to exhibit a general profpeabf the 
extent and fplendour of its ancient and cele- 
brated capitals. For oriental words are not ea- 
fily accommodated to a* European ear ; and 
many readers are apt to be dllpleafed with the^ 
frequent return of harlh and uncouth names ot 
rivers, cities, and provinces, the very found of 
which creates difguft. To this confideration 
J fliall ever pay a proper attention, but trull 
that I lhall never facrificc corrcctueis to a fear 
of difguftiug, nor perfpicuity to a vain pohlh%f 

language. . • 

In a future chapter, concenung the literature 

pf the Hindoos, their llrangc eccentric concept • 
lions relative to the geography of the globe, as 
well as of their own country, will come under 
pur more particular review. It will, therefjw, 
be fufficient in this plac# to remarkjip that ihe 
natives themfelves fuppofe Jumboodeep be 

G 4 
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ptie of the feven deeps or iflands, furroundec! by 
as many oceans, that compofe the terreftrial 
jrlobe. Jumboodeep has nine grand divlfions, 
which are enumerated in the Ayecn Akbery % 
and illuftiated In a curious geogi-aphical map. 

■ Tn the centre of this deep, they fay, ftands a 
golden mountain of a cylindrical form, which 
defcends as far beneath as it riles above the fur- 
face of the earth, The fummit of this moun- 
tain, whole altitude is 84*000 yojans, but, ac- 
cording to others, only 16,000 yojans, they 
denominate Sommei? ; and on that fummit, 
and on its Tides, they believe are tliQ different 
degrees of paradile. In a dircdf line tiom the 
loltv golden mountain of Sommeir, at the ex- 
tremity of the four quarters of the earth, their 
romantic imaginations have placed four cities, 
eucompafled with walls built of bricks of gold, 
ytz. Jumkotc, Lanka, Siddahpore, and Roo- 
muck. Our prefent bulinels is with that di- 
vifion only which extends from Lanka in the 
♦ Touth, to the northern range of mountains 
pafling between it and Sommeir, >yhich iix the 

. e Ayecn Akbery, yol. iji. p. Code, qf Geptop Law?, 
f> cjiiarto edit. 

’ P‘ LankHis not the idan Jftf Ceyloan, as is generally fuppofeJ, 
blit a ftaee determined ly the interfcdlion of the equator and 
tl^ ptei idian of Delhi ; which anfwcrs to the fouthern extremiiy 
pfUe Maldivy iflands,” Ayecn Akbery, vol. iii. p. 36. 

' language 
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language of the country are calleJ Heemachel, 
Heemakote, and Nekh, and of which, m Mr. 
Burrow’s opinion, the fir ft are the Rhymmicis 
mountains of Ptolemy ; the fecond the Imaus 
and the Emodi mountains ; and the third is the 
Deenis of Ptolemy. This trad is Mr. Halhed s 
Bhertekhund, or, as I ftiall hereafter, according 
to Mr. Rennel’s and Sir W. Jones’s orthogra- 
phy, take the liberty of writing the word, 
Bharata. 

Bharat A, the fir ft divlfion of Jumboodeep, 
is faid in the Afiatic Refearches (page 419), to 
have for its northern boundary the mountains 
of Himalaya, that is, I prefume, of Heemachel 
before mentioned, taken in an extended fenfe ; 
but in either appellative the claflic term of 
Imaus may be plainly traced. The mountains 
of Vindhya, called alfo Vlndian by the Greeks, 
and the Sindhu, or Indus, according to the In- 
dian geographers, form its limit on the >veft. 
The great river Saravatya, or river of Ava, 
wafhes Bharata on the fouth-eaft ; and on the 
fouth it is bounded by the ocean, and by the 
great ifland of Sinhala, or lioji-like men. Be- 
tween Lanka and Heemachel the Hindoos place 
feven ranges of mountains, extending frorn eaft 
to weft ; but my readers will readily excufe the 
infertion of their names, as well as thofe of 
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tlie fujbcUv ill oils of Jumboodeep, which being 
unaccompaiiied with delcriptive accounts, coul(| 
only exhibit a tedious catalogue of names thaf 
would afford little pleafure to his eye, little 
mulic to hiS'Car^ and lels improvement to his 
underltanding. 

The Perfian and Arabian geographers di- 
vide the great Indian empire into two parts, 
which they call Hind and Sind. “ By the 
country of Hind in its ftrifteft fenfe they mean 
the diftrids on both fides ot the Ganges, antj 
hy Sind the country that lies on each lide of 
the Siudab, efpecially where it difcharges itlelt 
hi to the ocean. Sind, including Mocran an4 
Multan, is bounded on the Ibuth by the Indian 
fea, which embraces it in the form of a bow ; 
it has Hind on the eall, and on the weft Ker- 
man, with part of Sejeftan, which alfo bounds 
It on the north ; but if, with fome geographers, 
we make it comprilceven Zablcftan and Cabul, 
jts northern limits will extend as far as Calh- 
mire, that deliglitful and extraordinary valley^ 
Celebrated over all Afia for jhe fingular beauty 
its inhabitants, the ferenity of its air, an4 
fhe abundance of its delicious fruits i it, again, 
we incluJd Cathmire alfo in this divifion of 
India, it will reach as far northward as Tibep 

or Tobat, the country of the fineft muik, 

whiclj 
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tvhich has China on the eaft, anj oriental 
Tartary on the weft and north Texcira'! 
fkys, the natives inhabiting the banks ot the 
Sinde are called, from its water, Ab- ind; and 
that the Perfians and Arabians denominate the 
trad which it wafttes in the lower part of its 
courfe the kingdom of Diul. 

Hind, according to Sir W. Jones, is divided 
into three parts ; Guzurat, including moft of 
the fouthern provinces, and among them the 
city and territory of Sumnat, the defpoiling 
of whofe auguft and venerable pagoda, filled 
with treafures equally facred aqd ineftimable, 
by the defolating tyrant Mahmud, in the 
eleventh century, will hereafter excite in us 
the ftrongeft emotions of indignation and horror. 
Malabar, or the country of the Malais, 
which Includes what the Arabians call Beladel- 
fulful, or the land of pepper, and is terminated 
pn the fputh by the cape of Coinron, famous for 
producing the beft aloe-wood, a favourite per- 
jfume of the Afiatics ; to the fouth-weft of this 
promontory are the numerous Iflands whicl^' 
we call Maldives, and the Arabians Rabihat, 
ind a little to the fouth-eaft lies the famous Se- 
randib, or Seilan, which produces fomanypre- 

g Short Defeription of Afia, p. 8. 

Texcira’s Hift. of Perlia, p. 90 * 
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pious perfumes, jewels, and fplces. Texeii-a 
writes the name of this great ifland Seland.ve', 
that is, the ifland of Sedan, obferving that Dive 
in the language of the country flgnifies an ifland, 
as the Male-dive, or iflands of Male ; Ange- 

aive the five iflands; while the great commercial 
town of Diu is called, by way of eminence 
Dive, or Div, the Island. The Sanfcrcet 
name of Seilan, according to a curious note ami 
remark which 1 obfervc added to page 36 of the 

vol. of the Ayeen Akbery, is Tapobon, a word 
rcfembling Taprobane, and implying the wilder- 
nefs of prayer. From what was before ^marked 
in the ancient geography concerning the Malh, 
and the mountainous country of Malleam, in 
ihls neighbourhood, we may, I think, without 
any great violence on eaftern language, trace to 
them the name of this dlftridt. Bar, as an ad- 
iun£t, Mr. Richardfon obferves*', denotes A 

COUNTRY, and in ftances Tranquebar and Mala- 
bar; bar alfo lignities elevated ; in either fenle 
the word is applicable. 1 have explained the word 
Malabar, but liad omitted before to mention the 
derivation of Coromandel, which Mr. Rennel 
derives from Soramandelum, corruptly called 
Coromandel. The Sorae word a nation inhabiting 
that coafl:. who are mentioned by Ptolemy ; and 

^ Texia-d, p.94* 


k Mr. Richardfoa’s Diirertation, p. 
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Jl,elrc.pl..lofArcoti. though ^ 

out of iu proper pUtchtlus map. .sthcArcot 

of the moderns. ^ 

The thud divilion ot Jiuiu i'. 

„rR or the paffirge, by tlie Arabians, and ex- 
bf.r, Oi in^ y h Ueiural on both hdes of 

tends from the gidpt o^^ 

X'' Kupcle, through 

precipices of tremendous 

guage Mr. Richardlhn* tranl- 

Kaf, or < p ) nfrtrv and which in the 

1 Mr. Richat-aion, p. lyo- - ^ „Mth the fairies, dragonj, 

^ » The matr who .s ,he Poems of Fu- 

,„d enchanters, fo ^ ,,,, iffi.t simorg, the fpeak.ng 

at, ft. who »‘"°'''®"°‘' rifca which furrounds the world, the 
horfe of Roftam. ,he twelve heroes can no 

mountamof Kah ^ . wft writings of Perfia. than he could 

r^fsecoN^ 

Shah. a gr‘®" 
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other curious auU ufetul iaformr.tioti, of whicii 
1 hope hereafter to avail myleif, this Paul u*. 
laici to have been the Ion of Dharmo Paul, who 
married tlie daughter of a celebrated raja called 
Poro-Bal, and the union of two fuch words 
in the fame name, and that i\\e name of a raja 
of eminence, will, I hopcj refeue my foimer 
conjefture from any fevcrc animadverfion. 

Delhi is fituated in latitude 28° 37'. It 'vc 
may believe the Mahabbarit, it Hands upon the 
fite of a moH ancient city, called Inderput, in 
times juftly reputed fi\bulous the metropolis ot 
the country. The Ayeen Akbery, however, 
confirms this account, cxprefsly aflerting that 
Delhi is a very ancient city, “ and was for- 
merly called Inderput.” Delhi rofe to renown 
as the glory of Canouge declined. Its confe- 
quence as an imperial city increafed with that 
of the Mohammedan dynafty which bears its 
name, and it continued toflourilh as one of the 
moft fplendid cities of Afia, and as the un- 
rivalled metropolis of Hindoflan under all the 
fultans of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, and 
Charazmian dynafties ; each fucceffive monarch 
adorned this envied city with fome fignal me- 
morial of royal magnificence : it was furrounded 
with beautiful gardens and aromatic groves ; 
and was filled with imiumerable edifices,' credted 
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n griffin of linmeafurable magnitude, has’ for 
unknown ages fixed her abode, and where the 
fhadowy beings of Perfian mythology, dives, 
dragons, and daemons, of every denomination, 
perpetually wage their horrible conflifts, 

I lhall now proceed to give t'.ie lubftance of 
what we find in the Ayeen Akbery " relative 
to the greater and fmaller geographical divifions 
of Hindoftan, as fixed by the emperor Acbar, 
in the fortieth year of his reign, that is, about 
the year i ^95 - of the Chiiflian ana ; a book 
which Mr. Renncl obferves®, forms to this day 
an authentic regifter of thefe and all other 
matters relative to tliat empire. 

Hindoflan was then parcelled out into twdve 
grand divifions, called Soobahs, to each of 
which a viceroy was affignedij By the title of 
Soobahdar, corruptly written Soobah by Eu* 
ropean writers, for Scrabah fignifies province : 
many of thefe foobahs were in extent equal 
to large European kingdoms. The foobahs 
were again divided into circiirsj ivhich Mr. 
Reimel would call counties ; and thefe werei 
fubdivided into purgunnahs, , which he would 
call hundreds. The names of the twelve Soo- 
bahs tvere, Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajmere; 


n Ayeen: Akbery, vol. ii. J). ^4 
» Memoir, p. 3. firll edit. 
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Ahmed-abad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, Cabul, 
Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa. When Acbar 
conquered Berar, Khandeels, and Ahmednagur, 
they were formed into three Soobahs, incieai- 
hig the number to fifteen. It is remarked in a 
note of the Memoir, that Acbar might have 
probably changed the boundaries of the old 
Soobahs, by addtng or taking away certain 
circars, for the purpofe of rendering each pro- 
vince more compa«£l:, and the provincial capital 
more centrical to the feveral parts of it. Guz- 
urat is not mentioned, as the reader mult 
notice in the above quotation ; although Ah- 
medabad its capital is, which may probably be 
tifed for the province itfelf, although in ano- 
ther note to the fimie publication we are told, 
that Gu-zurat is- by fome of the Hindoos cori- 
fidered as lying without the limits of Hin- 
doftan ; and we arc referred for a proof of this 
remark to the letters of Berar Rajah. Abul 
Fazil exprefles his hope, as he fhall commence 
his defeription from the foobah of Bengal, the 
moft fouthern extremity of Hmdoftan, and 
carry it to Zabuliftan, that while he is writ- 
ing, not only Tliran ahdlran, but alfo otheif 
(Countries, may be add^ to the account. 


BENGAL. 
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BENGAL. 

‘‘ Bengal (including OrilBi) has the fea oil 
irhe call, is bounded by mountains on the 
north and fouth, and on the weft joins to the 
I'oobah of Baliar, It is fituated in the fecond 
climate P. From Chittagong to Kurhee are four 
iiundrcd cole difference of Idiigitude ; and from 
the northern range of mountains to the fouth- 
ern extremity of Sircar Madarun are compre- 
hended two hundred cofe of latitude.” We 
lhall be fufficiently exadl, Mr. Gladwin ob* 
ferves, if we take the Indian cole, which varies 
in the leveral provinces at the general average 
of two Englilh miles. When OrilTa was 
added to Bengal, the additional length was com- 
puted to be forty-three cofe, and the breadth 
twenty cofe. 

Without following the Ayeen Akbery 
through all the minuter divilious of each Soo- 
hah, I lhall notice what is there remarked con- 
cerning its principal city, chmate, produ<ftionsi 
force, commerce, and revenue. The hiftory of 
their feveral fovereigns, when feparate king- 
doms; will be given hereafter#, 

“ The air of Bengal is very temperate. The 
periodical rains co.mmence in April, and continue 
p The aneient geographers divided the globe into feven cll- 

mat^s onlv, 

for . 
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f^r romcwhat more than fix months during this 
ieafon ; the low-lands are fometimes entirely 
overflowed.” Wo are informed in a note, that 
the frequent ftorms of thunder, lightning, 
wind, and rain, troin the north-weft, winch 
precede the fetting in of the periodical rains, 
contribute very much to moderate the heat ; 
that thofe rains more generally commence in 
the beginning of June; and that if they brealf ^ 
up early in September, the weather is intenlely 
hot, and the inhabitants are very fickly. 

“ This foobah abounds with rivers, the 
fineft of which is the Gung, or Ganges, whofe 
Iburce has never been traced. The Hindoo 
priefts fay that it flows from the hair of Ma- 
hadeo.” The real fource and progrefs to the 
ocean, both of the Ganges and Burram- 
pooter, as difcovered by the moderns, will 
hereafter merit our more particular confidera- 
tion. “ The learned among the Hindoos have 
compofed volumes in praife of the Ganges, all 
parts of which are faid to be holy ; but fome 
particular places are efteemed more fo than 
others. The great people have the water of this 
river brought to them from vaft diftances, it 
being efteemed neceflary in the performance of 
certain religious ceremonies. The water of the 
Ganges has been celebrated in all ages, not only 
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for its fanftity, but alfo on account of its fweet- 
nefs, lightnefs, and falubrlty, and becaufe 
it does not become putrid, though kept for 
years. There is another very large river called 
Berhamputter, which runs from Khatai to 
Coach, and from thence through Bazoolah to the 
fea. The fea of Bengal, which is a bay of the 
ocean, goes on one fide to Baforah, and on the 
other to Kulzum of Egypt, and from thence to 
Perfia, where by the natives it is called the fea 
of Omman,.and the fea of Perlia.” 

“ Moft of the rivers of Bengal have their banks 
cultivated with rice, of which there are a va- 
riety of fpecies. The foil is fo fertile in fome 
places, that a (ingle grain of rice will yield a 
meafure of two or three feer ‘i. Some lands will 
produce three crops in a year. Vegetation is 
here fo extremely quick, that as fall as the wa- 
ter rifes the plants of rice grow above, it, fo that 
the ear is never immerfed. Men of experience 
affirm, that a (ingle ftalk will grow (ix cubits in 
one night. The fubjefts pay their annual- rents in 
■eight months, by inftalments, themfelves bring- 
ing mohurs and rupees to the places appointed 
for (he receipt of the revenues, it not being cuf- 
tortiary in this foobah for the husbandman dnd 

y I* ^ The feer i» s iheafure equel to two peuntU avoirdupoi*. . 
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the government to divide the crops. The food 
of the inhabitants is for the moft part fiih and 
rice. Their houfes are chiefly made of bamboos, 
fome of them very expenfive and very durable. 
They travel chiefly by water, efpecially in the 
rainy feal'on ; and they confl:ru£t boats for war, 
burthen, and travelling. For their journies by 
land they make ule of a machine called a Sook- 
hafens, fupported upon the Ihouldersof men by 
a pole, formed of a number of ftraight pieces of 
wood, joined together by iron rings. The 
fides of the machines are ornamented with dif- 
ferent metals, and over the top is thrown an 
arched covering, made of woollen cloth, fot 
defence againfl: the fun and rain. In thefe ma- 
chines you fit, or lie down and fleep, as conve- 
niently as in a room or houfe. Some alfo ride 
upon elephants. Horfes are very fcarce. In 
fome parts of this foobah are manufactured 
hempen carpets, fo beautiful that they feem to 
be made of filk. The inhabitants of Bengal are 
exceedingly fond of fait, which is fcarce in 
Ibme parts of the fix)bah. Dianionds, emeralds, 
pearls, agates, and cornelians, are brought 
from other countries to the fea-ports of Bengal. 
Their flowers and fruits are fine and in plenty. 

The beetle-nut ftains the lips of thole who cat 
it quite ted.” 

• H 2 Among , 
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Among the principal cities of B.ngal are par- 
ticularly noted Jennut-abad, a very ancient city, 
formerly called Lucknowti, and fometimes 
Gowr. It has a fine tort, to the eaftward of 
which is a large lake. If the dams break during 
the heavy periodical rains, the city is laid un- 
der water. — Mahmoodabad, whofe fort is fur- 
rounded by a marfh. hen Shire Khan con- 
quered this country, fome of the rajah’s ele- 
phants fled into the wilds, where they have in- 
creafed in great numbers. This circar produces 
long pepper.— Chittagong, a large city, fituated 
among trees, upon the banks of the lea, and a 
great emporium, being the refort of Chriftian 
and other merchants. There are two other 
emporiums a mile diftant from each other, one 
called Satgong, and the other Hougly, with its 
dependencies ; both of which are iiv the poflel— 
fion of the Europeans. Satgong is famous for 
pomegranates. The foobah of Bengal now 
includes the five circars of Orissa, which wasf 
once an independent country. 

ORISSA. 

“ Orissa contains one hundred and twenty- 
nine brick -forts. The periodical rains continue 
here eight months. They have three months 
of winter, and only one month that is very hot. 

Rice 
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Rice is cultivated iu great abundance. The 
mhabitaiits live upon rice, fifli, and vegetab cs. 
After boiling the rice, they ftcep it m cold wa- 
ter, and eat it the fecoud day. The men are 
very effeminate, being exceedingly fond of or- 
naments, and anointing their bodies witn lan- 
dal-wood oil. The women cover only the 
lower parts of the body, and many make them- 
felves dreffes of the leaves of trees. Contrary 
to the general pradice of the Hindoo wo- 
men, they may marry two or three tunes. 
Here are many idolatrous temples, built ot 
ftone, and of a vaft lieight. Paper and ink are 
feldom ufed in this province ; for the moft part 
they write with an iron ftyle upon the leaf of 
the taar-tree, and they hold the pen with the fift 
clenched. Here are manufaaures of cloth. 
The fruits and Rowers of Onfla are very ne, 
and in great plenty. The nufreen .5 a flower 
delicately formed, and of an exqu.fite fmell ; 
tire outer fide of the leaf is white, and the imiet 
of a yellow colour. The Keurah grows here 
quite common ; and they have great variety of 

rile beetle-leaf. They reckon all 

in cowris', which is a fmall white ihell, with 

among the ^r. H 3 
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an aperture in the middle, and they are found on 
the fea Ihore.” 

Cuttek, or Cattack, is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery as tlie capital of Orifla, contain- 
ing a fort, with many magnificent buildings, 
which, when Acbar reigned, was the refidence of 
the governors of the province. It dercribes the 
furrounding country as lying very low, and in 
the rainy feafon as entirely covered with water. 
The defeription of the famous palace of Cattack 
merits attention, as it marks the different apart- 
ments, both tor flate and convenience, into 
which the manfi?n of an Indian rajah of that 
period was divided. 

“ The palace of Cattack confifts of nine dif- 
tinfl buildings. The firft is for the elephants, 
camels, and horfes. The fecond is for the ar- 
tillery and military (lores ; where are alfo quar- 
ters for the guards and other attendants. The 
third is occupied by the porters and watchmen, 
The fourth is appropriated for the feveral arti- 
ficers. The kitchens make the fifth range. 
The fixth contains the rajah’s public apartment?. 
The (eventh is for the tranfaftion of private bu- 
finefs. The eighth 4s where the women refide ; 
and the ninth is the rajah’s fleeping apartments. 
To the fouth of this palace is a very ancient 
Hindoo temple.” 


In 
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111 the town of Purforem, on the banks of 
the fea, the temple of Jaganaut is particularized^ 
concerning the origin of whofe eredion and 
worlhip in Hindoftan the following circum- 
ftances are related. At the defire of an ancient 
rajah of the province, a learned Bramin was , 
lent to fix upon the fpot moll proper for the 
foundation of a city. Arriving at tliis fpot, 
and inclining to fix upon this fituatlon as by far 
the moll eligible of any he had yet fcen, but ftill 
not entirely determined, he obferved a crow 
plunge into the water, and after wa(hmg its 
body, pay its obeilance to the ocean. The 
Bramin, who is affirmed to have underftood tlie 
language of birds, enquired of the crow the 
meaning of this flrange procedure : the bird an- 
fwered. That he had formerly been of the tribe 
ofDewtah, but from the curfe ot a religious 
man was transformed into that ffiape ; that the 
fpot whereon he flood was highly favoured by 
the Creator of the univerfe ; and that whoever 
worfhipped him on that fpot ffiould not fail to 
profper. Animated by this intelligence, as well 
as by fucceeding revelations of the divine will, 
the rajah built a large city, and a place of wor- 
Ihip on the fpot where the crow had appeared. 
Not long after, the fame rajah was direfted by 
a vifion to cafthis eyes, upon a certain day, on 
H 4 • 
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the fea-lhore, when there would arife out of 
the water a piece of wood, fifty-two inches long, 
and one cubit and an half broad ; that this was 
the true form of the Deity ; that he muft keep 
the invaluable treal’ure feven days in his houfe, 
and afterwards fet it up in the temple as an ob- 
je£t of adoration. The vifion was verified by 
the appearance, at the appointed time, of the 
wooden divinity, which the rajah called Jaga- 
naut, and afterward ornamenting it with gold 
and precious flones, depofited it in the temple, 
where it became the obje£t of worftiip of all 
ranks of people ; and is reported to have per - 
formed many miracles. The Bramins wafh the 
images of Jaganaut fix times every day ; and 
the quantity of victuals daily drefled for thefe 
idols is fo very gaeat as to feed twenty thouland 
perfons. They alfo at certain times carry the 
image in proceflion upon a carriage of fixteen 
wheels, which in the Hindoo language is called 
Ruhth ; and they believe that whoever aflifts in 
drawing it along, obtains remiffion of all his 
fins. 

As the pagoda of Jaganaut is the mofl: celebrated 
and frequented in India, I thought the foregoing 
account of its origin, from fo authentic a regifter 
of provincial antiquities as the Ayeen Akbery, 
would not be unwelcome to the reader. He 

win 
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will find, in Mr. Hamilton’s’ account of this 

coaft, an engraving of this temple, which is an 
immenfe circular ftrudure, about fifty yards 
high, with the image of an ox, larger than the 
life, cut out of one entire ftone, and projeaing 
from the centre of the building. The fore-part 
of the animal is alone vifible ; the hinder-parts 
are fixed in the wall. He has likewife an en- 
graving of the coach, four ftories in height, m 
which the idol is carried about in proceflion, and 
under whofe wheels he reports that the infatu- 
ated devotees often throw themfelves in a tian- 
Iport of holy fury. He deferibes the idol as an 
irregular, pyramidal, black ftone, and the tem- 
ple itfelf as deftitute of any light except what 
it receives from one hundred lamps conftantly 
burning before him. Tavernier, who was. at 
this place about thirty years before Hamilton, 
informs us that this idol was adorned with a 
mantle of gold tiflue, had two large diamonds 
in the place of eyes, and another pendant trom 
his neck, with bracelets of pearls and rubies for 
his arms ; and that the great revenues of Jaga- 
naut arofe from the liberal donations which were 


^ Hamilton’s Account of the Eaft-IndWs, vol. I. p. 385. 

fimiliiude of Jaganaut’s temple to a T.ft butt fet on end, is 
ynfuitablce 

Haiiv 
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daily poured into its trcafury by innumerable 
pilgrims of every defcription. 

The I'oobah of Bengal is faid to confift of 
twetaty-four circars, and leven hundred and 

eighty-feven mahls. The revenue is fifty-nine 

crore, eighty-four lacks, fifty-nine thoufand 

three hundred and nineteen daums ; and Frafer t 
ailow's three hundred and twenty daums to a 
pound rterling. The forces maintained by the 
zemeendars amount to 23,350 cavalry, 801,158 
-infantry, 170 elephants, cannon, and 

4,400 boats, 

B A H A R. 

“ Bahar is fituated in the fecond climate. 
The length from Gurhee to Rhotas is 1 20 cofe, 
and the breadth from Tirhoot to the northern 
niountains includes 1 10 cofe. It is bounded 
on the eaft by Bengal, by Allahabad and Owd 
on the weft, and on the north and; fouth by 
large mountains.” 

“ The principal rivers of this fopbah. are the 
jGanges and the Sown. The Sown, the Nefr 
buddah, and the Chelum, all three fpring 
from one fource, near Kurrah, The water, of 
^he Sown is cool, pleafant to the tafte, and 

t Frafer’s Nadir Shah, P'33. 
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wholefome > having run to the fouth as far as 
Muneyr, it then unites with the Ganges. The 
river Gunduck comes from the north, and 
empties itfelf into the Ganges near Hajeepoor. 
The fummer months here are very hot ; but the 
winter is very temperate. The rains continue 
fix months. The country is continually co- 
vered with verdure, and the loil is fo hard, that 
during the ftormy winds which blow here, you 
are not much incommoded with the diift, 
Agriculture is in the higheft perfedfion, the 
rice being fo excellent, and of fuch a variety 
of fpecies, as are no where to be equalled. Su- 
gar-cane is cultivated in great abundance, and 
in . high perfedion. Mughee is that fpecies 
of the beetle-leaf which is moft efteemed ; it is 
of a very thin and delicate texture, of a fragrant 
fmell, with a beautiful colour, and the flavour is 
delicious. It is not cuflomary in Bahar to di- 
vide the crops. The husbandman brings the 
rents himfelf, and, when he makes his firft 
payment, comes drefled in his beft attire.** 
Moft of idle houfes in this province are de- 
feribed as roofed with tiles, and the inhabitants 
are reported to be famous for building boats, 
and for the manufaftute of gilded glafs : they have 
good elephants in plenty ; but horfes and ca- 
mels are fcarce. Bahar is famous for parrots, 
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goats, figlititig cocks, “ remarkable for afford-^ 
iiig great (port,'’ and great variety ot hawks. 

In ilrcar Mungheer a (bone wall is mentioned 
as extending (rom tlie Ganges to the mountains, 
and forming the boundary between Bengal and 
Bahar. In fircar Bahap is Gaya, fam.ous as 
a place of Hindoo worfliip, and 'called, from 
Brama, Blrm-Gaya. Tirhoot, which Sir W. 
Jones mentions, on the authority of (ome 
information received in India, as the (up- 
p:>(cd refidence of a colony of priefts fiom 
Egypt, is aflerted to have been from old time 
tlie refidence of HindiX) learning ; and this aflcr- 
tion renders that circumftance highly prol)able. 
The water and air of Xirhoot are much cele- 
brated ; and it had delightful groves of orange- 
trees, extending thirty cofe, not ill calculated 
to promote the purpofes of fcience, and encou- 
rage meditation. The laft remarkable place 
mentioned in Bahar is the ftrong fortrefs of 
Rliotas, (ituated upon a lofty mountain of moft 
difficult accefs, and fourteen cofe in circumfe- 
rence. The inclofed land is cultivated; and 
within this (pace are many fprings; water ma/ 
be procured in any part, by digging three or four 
e Is below the lurtace of tine earth. There are 
U viral lakes within the fbrts. During the rains 
tficre are not icis than ten delightful catarads. 
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The foobah of Bahar contains feven ci rears, 
fubdivided into 199 pergunnahs. The grpls 
amount of its revenue is ft.ited at 55 , 47 ’ 9 ^ 5’'3 
ficca rupees t it turnifhes 11,415 cavalry, 
449,350 infantry. 

The whole foobahof Bengal, the greateft part 
of Bahar, and the diftrids of Midnapeue in 
Orifl'a, are in the pofl'elfion of the Britilh na- 
tion, or rather of their reprefentative in that 
quarter, the BritiHi EaftTndia Company. 
Thofe parts of Bahar and Orifl’a which are not 
in the poffelfion of the Englifli, conftituting, 
in regard to Bahar, a very fmall, but, in regard 
to Orifl'a, a very confiderable proportion of thofe 
refpedive foobahs, are in the hands of the 
Marattas. 


ALLAHABAD. 

This foobah is reprefented as fituated in the 
fecond climate. In length it is 160 cofe, in 
breadth laa cofe. To the eaft it has Bahar ; 
to the north Owde; Bundhoo lies on thefouth, 
aiKl Agra on the weft. Its principal rivers are, 
the Ganges and the Jown, or Jumna. It pro- 
duces variety of frtiits, flowers, and excellent 
plants ; has abundance of melons and grapes, 
and is well ftocked with game. Agriculture « 
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in great perfeftlon ; and the inhabitants fabricate 
fome beautiful fpecles of cloths, and have a ma* 
nufafture of woollen carpets. Allahabad, the 
former name of which was Piyaug, is the capi- 
tal city of this foobah. Acbar gave it the for- 
mer name, and built a ftone fort, in which are 
many magnificent edifices. Benares is fpecified 
by the name of Baranaffey, as a large city fitu- 
ated between two rivers, the Birnah and the 
Afley, whence probably its former appellation 
is derived ; .but its meft ancient name was 
Kafly. It is built in the form of a bow, of 
which the river Ganges refembles the bow- 
ftring. Its temple was fo'rmerly as celebrated 
in Hindoftan, and as much reforted to as Mecca 
is by the Mohammedans. It is the ancient feat 
of Hindoo learning, as well as religion. Jown- 
poor is the next city in magnitude, and Chunar 
is deferibed as a ftone fort of incomparable 
ftrength, fituated upon a lofty hill, at whofe 
foot flows the Ganges. Callinger is a fortrefs 
ftill ftronger and more celebrated. Within the 
compafs of its walls are many fprings and lakes, 
and many temples devoted to idolatry. • Ebony, 
and a variety of wild fruits, are found here ; in 
its neighbourhood there is a diamond mine ; and 
twenty .cc>le from the fort fmall diamonds arc 
fometimes found. Jeipal’s burning himfclf, and 
i‘. the 
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the caufe of it, have beeo already mentioned : an- 
other iuftance of a rajah’s devoting himfelf to 
the fame mode of deftrudtlon occurs in the ac- 
count of Callinger, with this difference, that 
the former put an end to his exigence bccaufe 
his reputation was loft, the latter from the tear 
of loftng it. The greateft part of Allahabad is 
in pofleffion of the nabob Vizier, the remainder 
is under the controul of the Englifh. Allahabad 
contains ten fircars, divided into 177 purgun- 
nahs. Its revenue is ftated at 53,10,695—7—9 
ficca rupees. It furnilhes it *375 cavalry, 
2,37,870 infantry, and 323 elephants. 


O W D H. 

Owdh has Bahar on the eaft ; on the north 
it is bounded by mountains ; by Manickpoor on 
the fouth, and on the weft by Kinoge. Its 
length is ftated at 135 cofe, and its breadth at 
115 cofe. The Gogra, the County, and the 
Sy, are its largeft rivers. The water and air 
are; good, and the feafons are temperate. ‘Agri- 
culture in this Ibobah is in high perfe^ion. 
Some particular kinds of rice growing here are 
repreiented as ** incomparable for -whitenefs, 
delicacy, ‘odour, and d^ftivenefs.’^ ' Thecrops 

are 
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are (own three months -earlier than in any other 
part of Hindoftan, and the ftalks are.faid to 
rife as faft as the innundating water. “ Here 
are great variety of fruits and flowers. Of game - 
there ^re many kinds, and plenty of wild buf- 
faloes. When the plains are overflowed, the 
wild animals refort to the high lands, and the 
hunting of them affords great dlverlion. Some 
animals remain all day in the water, juft keep- 
ing their nofes above the furface to breathe, and 
coming on fhore only at night.* 

The incredible magnitude of the city of Owdh 
in ancient times has been mentioned before. It 
is efteemed one of the moft lacred places of an- 
tiquity. At the diftance of a cole from the city 
the Gogra and Sy unite their ftreams, and the 
fconfluent river runs at the foot of the fort. 
From the northern mountains are imported a 
number of curious articles of commerce : among 
thefe are, fpecified muik, cowtails, chook ^an 
acid mixture of lime and lemon-juice boiled to 
a confiftence), tincar, civet, zedoary, red- 
wood, afafoetida, and amber. In return, the 
traders in thefe articles carry back earthenware. 
Lucknow is a large city, pleafantly fituated 
upon the banks of the Gounty, and the fuburbs 
are alfo very delightful. In Abul Fazefs ac- 

cotttit of this foobah are recoidcd many in- 

ftance^ 
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ftances of the abfurd fuperft’itious cr^ulity 
both of the Mohammedans and the Hindoos* 
According to the former, it contains the hal- 
lowed tombs of Seth and Job, of which wonder- 
ful Tories are related. According to the lat- 
tef, it hSs a refervolr of water, bubbling up 
with fiich violence, that a man cannot force 
his way down into it ; fands that foraetimes 
aflume the form of Mahadeo ; and fields that, 
during a particular feftivity, vomit forth 
flames. Biratch is a large city, delightfully fitu- 
ated amongft a number of gardens upon the 
banks of the river Sy. The town of Belgram is 
celebrated for producing men “with lively ima- 
ginations, and melodious voices and for a 
well, whofe efficacious water improves the un- 
derftanding, while it amends the fight. 

The foobah of Owdh, or Oude, as the word 
is more generally written, and the greateft part 
of Alla-habad, are at this day in the poffeffion of 
Azuph Dowlah, fon of the late Sujah Dowlah, 
vizier of the empire, and a tributary ally of 
the Britifti power in India* 

Owdh has five circars, divided into 138 per- 
gunnahs. Its total amount of revenue is Bated 
at 50,43,454— 4 ficca rupees; its force at 7660 
cavalry; 1,68,250 infantry; and 59 ele- 
phants* 

^ 1 AGRA. 
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A G R A. 

“ Agra is fituated* in the fecond climate. 
This foobah is bounded T>n the eaft by Ghatem- 
poor ; on the north by the river Ganges ; on 
the fouth lies Chundery ; and Pulwuh confines 
it on the weft.” Its greateft length is r 75 cole ; 
its extreme breadth is from Canouge to Chun- 
dery ; but the number of cofe forming that 
-breadth is not fpecified. The principal rivers 
are the Jumna, riling in the northern moun- 
tains ; and the Chumbul, deriving its fource 
from Hafl’elpoor in Malwa. The union of the 
two rivers takes place at Culpee. 

** A great many fituations,, in the fouthern 
mountainous.partsof this foobah are remarkably 
pleafant and healthy. Agriculture is here in 
perfection. ' They have abundance of flowers and 
fweet feented oils, very excellent beetle-leaf, 
and grapes and melons, as fine as thofe 
produced in Iran and Turan.” What is re- 
lated eonceirning the capital of Agra has been 
noticed before. The lecond place of confe- 
quence mentioned is Futtehpore, containing a 
ftrong fort, with many magnificent buildings, 
a palace, a mofque, and a monaftery, erefted 
by Acbar. Over one of its gates a^c placed 
twa siftonilhing elephants, carved in ftone# 

F uttehporc- 
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Futtehpore is celebrated for a quarry of red 
ftone, from which the materials for erefting its 
own ftupendous* but now ruined ftrudures* 
as well as the Iplendid palace of Agra, were 
obtained. The third city is Byaneh* once the 
capital of this foobah^ famous for indigo of the 
moft valuable fpecies, for white fugar, for 
mangoes excellent in flavour^ and of uncommon 
magnitude, “ fome weighing above two 
pounds and for various other rarities. The fort 
is large, and contains many edifices and flibterra* 
neous caverns, where there are now found war* 
like weapons and kitchen utenfils. It is remarTc- 
able for a very high tower. Concerning the city of 
AluttrS) upon the banks of the Jumna, nothing 
is fpecified, but that it has many idolatrous 
temples, the refort of pious Hindoos* Ofthathal* 
lowed city, however, which was the birth-pla«ie 
of Crifhna, fome farther account will be given 
hereafter. Of iCinoJe too much probably has been 
already faid. Gwalion, that celebrated fortrefs 
which for fo many ages was the prifon of the 
royal femily, is the laft place of importance 
noticed, but is not particularly defcribed* It is, 
however, faid to be^ celebrated for the goodnefs 
of its air and water, its fine fingers, and beau- 
tiful Women* In Agra are manufa^ures 
of blankets and fine fluffs ; and in Allore 

^ ^ thoflt 
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^hofe of woollen ca/pets and glafs. In 
this foobah there are mines of filver, tor- 
qiioife ftones, and copper : it contains thirteen 
circars, fubdividcd into two hundred and three 
pergunnahs. The amount of revenue is 64 
cole; 6z lacks, 50,304 daums, or ficca rupees, 
1,61,56,257 — 9 ; and the number of the forces 
it furniflies are 50,600 cavalry ; 5»77,57o in- 
fantry; and 221 elephants. 

The foobah and city of Agra, during the pe- 
riod of the decline, and fince the extinction of 
the Mogul empire, have witneffed a rapid fuc- 
ceflion of mafters. The Jauts were the firft 
ufurpeis, and in 1770 were in polTellion of the 
city, and a great part of the foobah bordering 
upon the Jumna. From their conquefts in Agra, 
that once powerful race were, about lixteen 
years ago, driven by the fuperior forces of Nud- 
jufF Caun. NudjufF was in his turn expelled by 
the prefent polFeflbr, Madajee Sindia, at this time 
one of the moft formidable among the felf-cre- 
ated foverclgns of Hindoftan. 

M A L W A* 

t 

Mai wa, which, like the preceding fbobahs, 
is fituated in the fecond climate, is in length 
245 'Cole, and in breadth 230 cofe. “ It is, 

boun^d , 
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bounded on the eaft by'Bandhnoo ; on the north 
by Nerwer, and mountains ; on the fouth by 
Boklaneh, and on the weft by Gujerat and 
Ajmeer. The rivers Nerbuddah, Soopera, 
Calyfind, Neem, and Lowdy, flow through 
this fbobah. You cannot travel two or three 
cofe without meeting with ftreams of good 
water, whofe banks are (haded by the wild wil- 
low, and other trees ; and decorated with the 
hyacinth, and other beautiful and odoriferous 
flowers.” 

“ There are abundance of lakes and verdant 
plains, ornamented with innumerably magnifi- 
cent and elegant buildings. The climate is fb 
temperate, that in winter there is no occafion 
for warm cloathing ; nor is it neceflary in fum- 
mer to cool the water with faltpetre. But iii 
the four rainy months the night air is cold 
enough to render a quilt neceflary. The fltua- 
tion of this foobah, compared with the other 
parts of Hindoftan^, is fomewhat, high, and 
all the land is arable. Both harvefts are very 
good. Wheat, poppiesj fugar-cane, mangoes, 
muik-melons, and grapes, are here in high per- 
fedion. , In Haflelpoor the vine bears fruit 
twice a year. The beetle-leaf is very fine. 

b Mr. Reaacl bifh ^ “ unequivocally tbe hlgbeftre^on in 
Hindoitan* 

I 3 The 


The 'hatives of Malwa give their children 
opiuip to eat till they are three years old j the 
peafants, and even the market people, are never 
without arms.’* * 

The principal places of importance enume- 
rated in Malwa are Owjain, a large city, held 
in high veneration by the Hindoos, and iituated 
upon the banks of the Soopera, a river which 
Abui F azil, with great gravity, obferyes fomer 
times flowa with milk; Gurrch, a diftri^ 
abounding with forefts and wild elephants, fp 
fertile that it Supplies both Gujerat and the 
Deccan with grain ; Chundery, a very large 
and ancient city, in which is a ftone fort ; and 
indeed this city mull have been one of the largcft 
in India, for it is laid to have contained “ four- 
teen thoufand llone houfos, three hundred and 
jeightyTfour markets, three hundred and fixty 
caraYanferas, and twelve thoul^nd niiof^ues ^ 
and,, Mundoo, once the capital of the. ^hah^ 
whole fo^trefs is twelve cofo inenonijr, .ahd'dij^* 
plays in the cen|re of it a minaret, ftonps 
in height. This deferted capiul lai^ tjo 
abound hi monuments of ancient magni^ci^ce^ 
and tn be honoured with the toiphs of tHe l^uli* 
jy®® fultans. In its neighbourhood a l^ie| j^ 
tamathid grows, as big as the cocoa-nut. I 
onjpthe long account of the Tams ftohe, fai^J 
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to have been difcovered in this ibobah, which 
had the enviably property of converting wnat' 
ever metal it touched into gold, as of kindred 
veracity with that of the rivers, whofe current 
was milk* 

Malwa at this time is divided among the 
Pailhwah, the nominal head of the weftern em- 
pire of Mafattas, Madajee Sindia before men- 
tioned, and Holkar, a Maratta chief, whofe 
capital is Indore,, lituated about thirty miles 04 
the well of Ougein. 

Malwa contains twelve lirca^s,. fubdivided 
into 301 pergunnahs. Its revenue is flated at 
twenty-four crore, fix lacks, ninety-five ^ou» , 
fand and fifty-two daums, or ficca ^^upees 
fi, 1^,376 — 4"~i5» its forces at 280,816 ca«- 
valry j 68,900 infantry ; and 90 elephants. 

KHANDEES. 

XMil i^ojb^h, which was by Achar dsnomU 
nulled .|Di«nde0s« in memory of ^ fon 3ulta4 
Pepiel, its capital of Biurl^pore, 

^ fecond cUmatei<<^.lt is la 
leam^ .|eventy-fiye etifo, and in bieadth fifty 
cofilif and weft by 

9^Wa, /QAthe ibuth by Kalneh, on tiheeeft by 
Bentr^ and on tbe^noilh^b^ range itf lofty 
I 4 mountains. 
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mountains. “ It abounds with rivers and ri- 
vulets. Of thefe the principal is the Take, 
frequently called the Poomy. The air of this 
foobah is delightful; and the winter is very 
temperate. Jewary is the grain principally 
cultivated in this foobah ; and in feveral places 
they have three crops of it in the year. Their 
efculent plants are remarkably fine ; the rice is 
excel lent ; and they have great plenty of flowers 
and fruits, together with bettle-leaf iq abun- 
dance,” 

Among the principal cities, towns, and forts 
enumerated, arc Afleer, a caftle where the go- 
vernor of the province refides, fituated upon a 
lofty mountain, incomparably ftrong, and en- 
compafled with three other forts, at whofe top’ 
is a very large city — Burhanpore, the capital of 
Khandees, lying upon the river Tapty, and 
three cofe from Afleer, furrounded with beau- 
tiful gardens, abounding with fandal-wood, 
and inhabited by people of all nations, but par- 
ticularly by handicraftfmen — Adelabad, a good 
towrti which the Hindoos hold in great vene- 
ration— -Changdavy, a village near which the 
rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their ftreams, 
forming a confluence, held facred by the Hin- 
doos^ and by them called Jiggerteerut, or the 
liver of holy Dameriiy, a populous 

town, 
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town, near which is a refervoir of boiling wa- 
ter, worfhipped by the Hindoos— Chowpurreh, 
a large town, well inhabited — and Thalny, a 
fort which, though fituated upon a plain, is 
neverthelefs a place of great ftrength. 

In this foobah are thirty-two pergunnahs, 
all in high cultivation. The hulbandmen are 
honourably fpoken of as dutiful fubjedls, as 
very laborious, and Ibme of them as remark- 
able for their (kill in taming lions. Khandees, or 
Candeilh, is thcfmalleft of the foobahs, and is at 
prel'ent divided among the Pailhwa, Sindia, and 
Holkar. The fine city of Burhanpore is in the 
pofleffion of Sindia. The amount of the reve- 
nue is 12,64,762 Berary tungahs ; and the 
tungah is reckoned at twenty-four daums. 

B E R A R. 

The foobah of Berar is in length 200 cofe, 
V and in breadth i So cofe. It is alfo fituated in 
the fecond climate. On the eaft it joins to 
Beeragurgh ; on the north lies Settarah ; on 
the fouth Hindiab ; and on the weft Telingana. 
** The air is very temperate; and the foil is 
highly cultivated.” The principal river is the 
Godavery, which is a facred ftream, dedicated 
^o Kotunii 9S the Ganges is to Mahadeo, and 

is 
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IS Jiolden in great veneration by the natives. 
Its fource is in the moXintains of Sihya, near 
Turneek, and the current pafling through the 
territory of Ahmednagur enters Berar, and 
frona thence rolls into Telingana. The Talec 
and the Tapty are alfo facred ftreams. 

In this foobah are diamond mines. The 
learned reader will recoiled, that Ptolemy 
fpeaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 
th6 Sambulpoor river. In fome parts are falt- 
petre works, which yield a conftderable revenue 
to the jftate : they have likewife manufadures 
of flowered duffs. “ In Indore and Neermul 
are deel mines. Thofe places are alfo famous 
for ver^ Ueat done veflels. Their oxen are very 
fine. The houfe cocks which are bred there 
have black blood and bones.” 

Eletchpore is deferibed as a large city, where 
the governor of the foobah refides ; and Kullem 
as an ajicient city, famous for buffaloes. Some 
very drong forts are enumerated, of which the 
principal is Ramgurh, faidbyAbul Fazil not to 
be at that time conquered by Acban Indeed, 
as only the wedern parts of Berar were ever 
conquered by that emperor, the account of this 
foobah is but very incomplete ; nor, from their 
ignorance of the internal parts, has this defed 
been even yet lupplkd by modern writers, la 

the 
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the mountains of Berar liberty Icems to have 
made a bold Hand agalnft the incurfioiis of the 
Mogul arms. The number, which is confidcr- 
able, and the ftrength, whicli is truly formi- 
dable, of the ancient rajas and zemeendar? of 
Berar, are particularized by the fecretary of 
Acbar. One of them, by name Chatwa, is laid to 
have commanded 2000 cavalry, 50,000 infan- 
tty, and 100 elephants. As in Bahar there is 
a facred place called Gaya, dedicated to Brama ; 
fo in Berar is there a Gaya, facred to Bilhen ; 
and our author tells us of a third of the fame 
name, near Bijapoor, being a vaft relervoir of 
water, remarkable for a very deep fpring. At 
thefe three places, fay the Bramins, if.dtarity 
be bellowed, it obtains pardon for the deceafed. 

Berar contains 13 lircars, fubdivided into 
42 pergunnahsj the revenues of which are col- 
leded byNulfuk, that is, by a valuation of the 
crops. 

Not being a fettled government, the total 
amount of the forces it could raife is not Ipcci- 
fied, nor that of its revenue clearly Hated, 'The 
principal part of this foobah belongs to a Ma- 
ratl;a chief, called Moodajee Boonllah, a diredl 
defeendant of Sevagee, the original founder of 
that empire in Hindollan, whole capital is 
Nagpoor ; the remainder of Berar is holden by 
' the 
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the Nizam, who pays a chout, or fourth part 
of its clear revenue to Moodajee. 

G U J E R A T. 

This foobah, fituated in the fecond climate, 
is in length 302 cofe, and in breadth 260 cofe. 
On the eaft lies Khandees ; on the north Jalore 
and Ider ; on the fouth are the ports of Dum- 
mun and Cambayet ; and on the weft Jngget, 
which is fituated on the fea-ftiore. The fouth- 
ern parts of Gujerat abound with mountains. 
It is watered by the ocean, and by the following 
'■‘vers.; the Sabermutty, the Bateruck, the 
Mehffidery, the Narbudda, the Tapty, and the 
Sirfooty, The air of this foobah is temperate ; 
the foil faady. That Ipecies of grain called 
Jewary, and Bajero, is faid to be principally 
cultivated in Gujerat ; wheat, barley, and rice, 
are inaported from the neighbouring, provinces. 
So great an abundance of mangoes, of which 
fome are uncommonly large and delicious, of 
mulk-melons, figs, and moft other fruits, 
plants, and flowers, natives of India, grows 
liere, that the whole foobah has the appearance 
of a perfe<ft garden. All forts of Indian manu* 
failures flourifli in Gujerat; many of the moft 
curious and coftly kinds. Boxes, inlaid with 
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ivory and pearl, gold and filver ftufTs, velvets, 
cotton cloths, excellent fwords, bows, and ar- 
rows, are fabricated here. There is a confider- 
able traffic in precious ftones, and filver is im- 
ported from Room and Irak. 

The capital of this rich, flourifhing, and ex- 
tenfive foobah is Ahmedabad r. The fituation 
is deferibed as remarkably healthy. It has two 
forts, and was once divided into 360 quarters, 
of which only 84 are in a prof|ieix)us condition. 

In thefe are 1000 molques, each having two 
large minarets, and many wonderful inferip- 
tions.” Twelve cofe from this city is Mah- 
mudabad, containing very many grand edi- 
fices, and furrounded with a wall leven cofe 
fquare. The ports of Cambay and Gnogeh 
are dependent upon fircar Ahmedabad. Gho- 
geh (Goga) is a large port, well built, and in- 
habited by merchants of various kinds. The 
cargoes of the Ihips are put into fmall velTels, 
called Tahwery, which tranfport them to Cam- 
bay. Siddahpoor and Beernagurh are noticed 
as places of great religious refort, and inhabited 
principally by Bramins ; the latter containing 300 
idolatrous temples. Chumpaneer is a fort fituated 
upon a lofty mountain, the road td which for 

r The reader is de/ired to notice, that Aba d always mean^ 
ri/y, and pore, plaa: thus, Ahnicd«-abad if the city of Ahmed j 
Fattchporei the place of victory, 

upwards • 
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upwards of two cofe exceedingly difficult, 
and there are gates at feveral parts of the defile. 
At one place they have excavated near fixty ells 
in length, which fpace is covered with planks, 
that can be removed on the approach of aa 
enemy. Sooret (Surat) is a great emporium. 
The river Tapti runs part it, and, at the diftance 
of I'even cofe, joins the lea. The followers of 
, Zerdulht, when they fled from Perfia, fettled 
at Surat, where they pradifed the dodrine in- 
culcated by the Zend, and its commentry the 
Pazend. From the liberality of his Majefty’s 
difpofition, lays Abul Fazil, every fed exer* 
cifes its particular mode of worlhip, without 
interruption. Baroach is alfo a fine fort, and a 
grand emporium : it is walhed by the Nerbud- 
dah in its paflage to the ocean. Sircar Surat 
was formerly an independent territory ; the 
Chief was of the Ghelote tribe, and commanded 
50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 infantry. It is 
now formed into nine principal divifions, each 
inhabited by a different tribe* 

Through the defeription of all thofe divifions 
it is not neceflary for us to follow the Ayeen 
Akbery : but, in the firft divifion, called Nexa 
Suratt may, be noticed the city and ftrong ftoue 
fort of Chunahgurh, fituated in the heart of 
the peuinfula 1 and in the fecond divifion Put- 

net , 
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fen Sumnaut, a large town upon the (hore of 
the ocean, particularly challenges our atten- 
tion, from its having been anciently a moft ce- 
lebrated place of Hindoo worfliip, and deco- 
rated with a pagoda the moft fuperb and wealthy 
of any throughout Hindoftan. The fource of 
the Nerbuddah, which is holden in the moft 
facred veneration by the Hindoos, is near Sum- 
naut. Thofe who delight in prodigies, will 
find their tafte for the marvellous gratified, by 
reading farther the account of this fecond di- 
vifion of Gujerat. The third divifion, it is laid, 
contains the remains of a large city in ruins, 
whole name is not fpecified, but of which the 
fituation, at the foot of the mountains of Sironj, 
appears very defirable. This ancient city Mr. 
Rennel takes to have been Nehlwarah, mentioned 
by Ferilhta as the capital of this foobah, and by 
the Arabian travellers of tlie ninth century as 
• the refidence of the fupreme Balhara, or mo- 
narch of Cambay. “ The fixth divifion has 
fuch large rivers, the mountains are fo lofty, 
and the country is in general fo woody, as 
to be impervious to an army. It is inhabited 
by the tribe of Chetore.” The ninth divi- 
fion is remarkable for being the refidence of the 
Charun tribe, a race of people who l^m to 
refemble the ancient bards ; for we arc told that 

“ the 
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** greateft part of them employ themlclvcs 
in fioglng hymns of celebration, and in re- 
citing genealogies j and that in battle they re- 
peat warlike fables to animate the troops* 
They are alio famous for difcovering fecret 
things; throughout Hindoftan there is hardly a 
great man who hath not Ibme of this tribe 
in their fervice.” After the enumeration of 
thcfe divifions, is defcribed the wild and dreary 
region of Cutch, lying to the weft of Gujerat, 
and extending i^ length 250 cofe, and in 
breadth too cafe. I'lie greateft part of Cutch 
is compoled of woods and uncultivated fands } 

. but fine horfes are bred in thofe woods, which 
are fuppofed to be of Arabian extraftion. They 
have alfo remarkably good camels and goats. 
The men are tall and handlome, and wear long 
beards. The capital city is Tahej, which has 
two ftrong forts, called Jhareh and Khundkote. 
the military . force of this country is ftated at 
10,000 cavalry, and yo,ooo infantry. A con- 
liderable tra^ of low fenny country, on the 
weft of Ahmedabad, at certain feafons inundated 
by the lea, and, when dry, famous for the ma- 
nufadure of great quantities of fait, is alfo 
particularly pointed out in the Ayeen Ak- 
bery : but our wonder is not a little excited, 
that a river of fuch magnitude as the Puddar, 

which 
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Which pafles through, and contributes, by its 
Fifing waters, to overflow that fpbt, is not fo 
hiuch as mentioned. 

The foobah of Gujerat contains nine fircars, 
divided Into 198 pergunnahs, of which 13 are 
ports. The amount of revenue in ficca rupees 
is 10,96,223 — 3 — If. The forces are rated at 
67375 cavalry, and 8900 infantry. 

The largefl, as well as the moft valuable por- 
tion of Gujerat is divided between the Paifliwa, 
br nominal head of the weftern empire of the 
Marattas, and Futty Sing Gwicker, whofe do- 
minion ejttends chiefly over the northern re- 
gion. The Englllh army under general God- 
datd were once in pofleflion of the fineft part of 
this foobah; having reduced the important for- 
trefles of Baflein and Ahmcdabad, and pene- 
trated the Inland fcountry to the very foot of the 
Gauts ; but, in the peace liegociated with the . 
Marattas in 1783, thefo tplendid acquifitlons 
ivere prudently relliiquiflied, and they at this 
day remain invefled only with the fovereignty 
of Bombay, Sallette, and the adjoining ifles. 

A J M E E R. 

The greateft length of Ajmeer Is 168 cofe, 
jind the extreme breadth includes 150 cofe, Onf 

K the 
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the eaft lies Agra ; ou the north part of Delhi ; it 
has Gujerat on the foutli ; and Deybalpore ot 
Multan confines it on the weft. The foil ot 
this foobah is reprefented as a deep fand ; and 
therefore the fuccefs of the harveft depends en- 
tirely upon the periodical rams. Their winter 
is temperate ; but the lummer is intenfely hot. 
The revenue is in general a feventhor an eighth 
of the produce ot the harveft ; little being paid 
in ready money. The common people are laid 
to live in houfes with pitched roots, built of 
bamboo and ftraw. To the fouth are moun- 
tains ; and the whole of this foobah abounds 
with ftrong holds. 

Ajmeer is compofed of Meywar, Marwar, 
and Hadowty. Meywar contains ten thoufand 
villages, ' and the whole of fircar Chitore is 
dependent upon it» It is in length 40 cofe, 
and in breadth 30 cofe; and it has three 
very confiderable forts ; viz. Chitore, Cowm— 
blere, and Mandel. The governor refides at 
Chitore. In Chowra is an iron mine. In 
Jalnpore, and fome places dependent upon 
Mandel, are copper mines. The pretent pot- 
fefibrs of thefe lands are native zemeendars, 
who anciently w'ere named Rawel, but for a 
long time paft are called Ranna. They are of 
the Ghelote tribe, and confider themfelves to be 

defeend- 
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delcendants from Noorfhirvan, king of Perfia. 
This circumftance is fomewliat fingular; but 
one ftlll more fingular occurs in the fame page : 
for the ele£led rajah has the Kefhkeh drawn 
upon his forehead with human blood. This 
cuftom alone feems to prove that they are not 
of the true line of the blood-abhorring Hindoo. 
Marwar is in length loo, and in breadth 6o cofe. 
Sircars Ajmeer, Jewdehpore, Slrowheh, Nagore, 
and Beykaneer, are dependent upon it. The 
Rathore (Maratta) tribe have inhabited this di- 
vllion for ages part. They have many forts, of 
which the following are the moft famous ; 
Ajmeer, Jewdeh-pore, Beykaneer, Jelmeer, 
Amerkote, and Jyugurh. Hadowty, called 
alfo fircar Nagore, is inhabited by the Hadeli 
tribe. This foobah is entirely in the pofleflion 
of SIndia, and the Marattas. It contains feven 
fircars, fubdivided into 197 pergunnahs. The 
amount of the revenue is 22,84,1507 ^aums; 
out of which 23,26336 are Seyurghal. It has 
86,500 cavalry, and 3,47,000 Rajpoot infantry . 

D E H L Y. 

This foobah is fituated in the third climate. 
Its greateft length is Rated at 165 cofe; its 
extreme breadth at 1 40 cole. On the eaR lies 
» K 2 Agra; 
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Ami on the north are mountains; on the. 
fouth the boundaries are Agra and Ajmeer ; and 
Lodyaneh confines it on the weft. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Ganges and the Jumna : 
among the inferior ftreams may be numbered 
the Cagger. The climate is very temperate. 
Moft of the lands are inundated during the pe- 
riodical rains. Some places are faid to produce 
two harvefts in a year. Here grow moft of the 
fruits of Perfia, Tartary, and Hiiidoftan, with 
a great variety of flowers. Throughout this 
foobah are many grand buildings of ftone and 
brick ; and it is ftored with the produaions ot 
every part of the globe. A part of the northern 
mountains of this foobah is called Kamaoon, 
where there are mines of gold, lead, filver, non, 
copper, orpiment, and borax. Here are a o 
found abundance of mulk-deer, filk-worms, tal- 
cons of various kinds, and plenty of honey. 

Tliexity of Dehly has been already delcribed 
at large. Sembhel (Sambul) is the_ city next 
deferving notice, in which is a Bramm place of 
worftiip called Hurmundcl, where it is ftjd the 
tenth Avator will make his appearance. When- 
ever he comes, and under whatever form, 
things will be found ftrangely altered m thele 
pi^rts, fince the period of the laft Avator, or t e 

benevolent Boodh’s appearance among the ni- 

ooos. 
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cloos. In fircar Sembhel the rhinoceros is fre- 
quently hunted. Of his fkin they make (hields, 
and Ills horn is applied to the ends of bows, 
where the Ifring is faftened. Sehriiul is called 
a famous city ; it was doubtlcis the Scrinda 
whence filk was brought in the time ot JulHuian , 
and although Mr. Rennel oulerves that no men- 
tion is made of a iilk-manutacfurc at tlii.-> place 
in the Ayeen Akbcry, yet it will be remembered, 
that a few lines above, this foobah is fald to 
abound in filk-worms. Tahnefu* is held facred 
by the Hindoos. The river Slrfutty, to which 
they pay profound adoration, runs near it ; and in 
its vicinity Is the venerated lake Koorkhet. This 
was the feene of the Mahabbarut, or the gieat^ 
war. The city of Huftnapore was the impe- 
rial refidence of Rajah Behrut, a prince renowned 
forjufticeand love of his fubjeds ; of whom, 
and his capital of Huftnapore, or Hiftmapore, 
much more will be faid hereafter. ||k 

This foobah contains eight fircars, ^bdi- 
vided into 232 pergunnahs. The revenue is 
6 o,i 6 ,i 5 , 555 <l^ums ; out of which 3»30>7 5»739 
daums are Seyur^hal. 

TheSeiks, that rifing and powerful ftate be- 
fore mentioned, connefted together by a ftrong 
federal union, are at this day in poffeifton of 
the weftern parts of Delhi. The fouthern re- 

K 3 g'o'h 
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gion, extending quite to the city of Dellii, fuc- • 
ceffively under the controul of the Jauts and 
Nudjuff Cawn, has been of late years feized upon 
by Sindia, who permits Shaw Aulum, his royal 
prifoner, to reign king in name, but in reality 
a menial penfioner upon his bounty, in the 
humbled metropolis of the vaft empire of his an- 
ceftors. The north and eaftern territories, to 
the mountains of Sewalic, are governed by the 
grandfon of the late Nidjib Dowlah, the guar- 
dian of the young prince, whom Abdallah, in 
1761, placed upon the imperial throne, 

L A H O O R. 

The length of this foobah meafures 180, the 
ibreadth 86, cole. It is fituated in the third 
climate. On the eaft lies Serhind ; on the north 
Calhmeer i on tl^e fouth Beykaneer of Ajmeer ; 
and Multan bounds it on the weft. Its rivers 
have ben before enumerated, Lahoor is de- 
feribed as very populous, highly cultivated, and 
exceellingly healthy. The cultivated lands are 
chiefly fupplied with water from wells. The 
winter is much feverer here than in; any other 
part of Hindoftan, although ponfiderably milder 
than in Perfia and Tartary. Through his ma, 
jefty> (Aebar’s) eitcouragement liere are to be 
procured the cholceft productions of Turan, 

Iran, <• 
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Iran, and Hludoftan. Mufk- melons are pro- 
curable here all the year, either from the na- 
tive foil, or from the neighbouring provinces. 
Ice too, is brought from the northern moun- 
tains, -and fold throughout the year. Their 
horfes refemble thole ot Irak, and are veiy fine. 
In fome parts, by fitting and walhlng the lands 
of the rivers, they obtain gold, lilver, copper, 
tin, brafs, and lead. From a mountain in this 
foobah rock-lalt is dug in great abundance. It 
is alfo famous for handlcraftfmcn. 

Of Lahoor, the capital of this foobah, enough 
has been already faid. Nagerkote is a city fi- 
tuated upon a mountain, with a fort called 
Kangerah. In its neighbourhood is a moft an- 
cient and celebrated place of Hindoo devotion 
and pilgrimage, where the blind enthufiaft cuts 
out his tongue, as a facrlfice to the idol.' La- 
hoor contains five duabehs, fubdivided into 
234 pergunnahs. The revenue an^unts to 
^5,94,58,423 daums. Its forces are'^,480 ca- 
valry, and 4,26,086 infiuitry. * 

MULTAN. 

This foobah is fituated in the firft, fecond, 
an 4 third climates. Its length from Feerooz- 
jiore to Sewiftan is 403 cofe ; its breadth from 

K 4 Rhutporc 
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Rhutpore to Jelmeer 108 pofe. If Tattah be 
confidered as included in it, which in faft it is 
by Abul Fazil, the additional length to Cutch 
and Mocran will meafure the enormous line of 
660 cofc. On the caft lies Serhind ; the per- 
gunnah of Shoor joins it on the north; on the 
fouth it is bounded by the foobah of Ajineer ; 
on the weft arc fituated Cutch aud Mocran, 
both of which arc independent territories. Tat- 
tah is watered by the rivers before defcribed in 
Lahoor, which palling through this foobah, 
unite their ftreams, and form the Sind. Of this 
river, and its miglity though remote rivals in 
fame, tlie Ganges and Burrampoote.r, the reader 
\Yill find a particular and ample account at the 
end of thi^ geographical diHertation, Moun- 
tains extend along the north lide of this foobah. 
It refembles Lahoor in many refpcifts ; and its 
fruits are delicious : it has, however, the bene- 
fit of but little rain, which feldom falls here ; 
and the he# is excelfive. Between Seewee and 
Bhakor is a large defert, over which, during 
three of the fummer months, there blows the 
pernicious hot wind, called in Arabia (Smoom. 
Only two cities of eminence are mentioned in this 
foobah : thp firft is Multan, the capital, one of the 
moftancientcitiesof India, having been, according 
to Mr. Rennel, the metropolis of the Mallij. 

and 
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and from them probably deriving the name of 
Multan, or Malli-patan ; that is, the city 
of the Main. It is defcrlbed as having a 
ftrong brick fort, and a beautiful lofty Minaret. 
The lecond is Bhakor, which is laid to have a 
good fort, and in ancient books to have been 
called Munfoorah, 

Multan contains three lircars, fubdlvlded into 
eight pergunnahs. The amount of its revenue 
is Hated at r 3,14,03619 daums ; of its forces at 
13,785 cavalry, and 165,650 infantry. This 
foobah, generally fpeaking, may be laid to be 
at this day in the hands of the Seiks ; as they 
are doubtlefs in poffeffion of its mofl fertile and 
cultivated regions, 

Sircar TATTAH,once an independent territory, 
but now included in Multan, is of fuch con- 
fiderable note, as to be honoured by the fccre- 
tary of Acbar with a longer account than that 
of the foobah to which it is annexed, ^ts length 
from Bhakor to Cutch and Mocran is 257 cole ; 
and its breadth from the town of Budeyan to 
Bunder Lawry is 100 cofe. On the eaft lies 
Gujerat ; on the north Bhakor and Seewee ; on 
the fouth the fea ; and on the weft Cutch and 
Mocran*^ Tattah is lituated in the fecond cli- 
mate ; and its capital of the fame name, accor- 
ding to our author, is in latitude 24° 10 ^ but 

according 
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according to Mr. Rennel in 240 50'. “ The 

winter in this country is fo temperate, that 
there is no occafion for furs, and the heat of 
the fummer, except in Sewiflan, is very mode- 
rate. In Tattah are various fine fruits ; and the 
mangoes are remarkably good. A fmall kind 
of melon grows wild. Here are alfo a great 
variety of flowers ; and their camels are much 
efteemed. The inhabitants travel chiefly by 
water ; they build boats of various conftruftions ; 
and have not lefs than 40,000 in number. They 
hunt the wild afs, hares, hogs, and the Kotehpa- 
teheh; and they are fond of filhing. Thehuf- 
bandman divides his crops with the govern- 
ment, but is allowed to keep two thirds. Here 
are iron mines, and falt-pits. The food of the 
natives is rice and fifhr the former is fine, and 
in abundance i of the latter a particular kind 
called Pulwa, which comes from the fea into 
the Indus, is exceedingly delicious# They dry 
fifti in the^un, and make an advanlagcous trade 
of it ; they alfo extraft #ii which 

they ufe in building boats.” The mountains of 
this foobah are numerous, and run in various 
direaions, nourifliing on their lofty Wes f be fa- 
vage and warlike race of Balloches,or B^k^es ; 
fome tribes of which, fipeq^the rapid decline of 
the Moguls, have feized ttpon,a confiderable 

territory 
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territory on the borders of Mewat, and efta- 
bliflied themfelves in the heart of the empire. 
They breed horfes and camels upon thefe 
mountains. One ot thele tribes is named 
Nomurdy by Abul Fazll ; and as this was part 
efthetrad called by the ancients Indo-Scythi A, 
Mr. Rennel feems inclined to think that they 
lay be the defeendants of the Scythian Nomades. 

■ J‘his conjefture derives force frona the preva- 
■^nce of a cuftom which was peculiar to the 
l atives of ancient Scythia, that of the gra- 
ziers who inhabit the villages on the banks of 
the Indus, occafionally changing their pofition, 
and wandering with the ' deviations of the 
Ilream. 

In ancient times the capital was Braminabad, 
which was then a very populous city. We 
may judge of its magnitude from that of its fort, 
which is faid to have had 1400 baftions, a tenab 
diftant from each other ; and of this §)rtification 
there arc at prefent coij^derable veftlges. Mr. ^ 
Rennel, in confirm^on of this obferves, that 
the ruins of a city fuppofed to be Braminabad, 
are ftill vifible, within four miles of Tatta : 
and Aic reader will remember, that Mr. Ren- 
riel ^tes near 200 years after Abul Fazil. 
Tatta, which is th« Daibulof the Perlfen tables 
of Sir William Jones, is now the fourth fircar 

of 
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of the foobah of Multan, and Is fald to contain 
five inferior fircars, fubdivided into fifty- three 
pergunnahs. The revenue amounts 106,61,5293 
daums. 


CASHMERE. 

Cafhmerc, the lafi: of the foobahs in Acbar’s 
divifion of Hindofian. is fituated in the third, 
and partly in the fourth climate. It is fiiid to 
be com po fed of Cafhmere, properly fo called, 
Pehkely, Bhember, Sewad, Bijore, Kandahar, 
and Zabullfian. This foobah is ftated’by Abul 
Fazll as extending I20 cofe in length, and 
from ten to twenty-five cofe in breadth. Mr. 
Rennel, citing this paflage, either by miftake, 
or as a corre6l;ion, mentions the breadth as only 
fifteen cofe. He iiiflincs to think the whole, 
ftatement exaggerated ; and tells us, from Mr 
Forfter’s route, that Caihmere is &o miles in 
length, 40 in breadth, ^d of an oval form. 

Of this “delightful aneffextraordinary. valley, 
of Caflimere,” as it is called by Sir W. Jones 
in a paflage quoted before, the defeription in 
the Ayeen Akbery abounds with fuch ardent ex- 
preflions of admiration, that we are induced 
really to fuppofe it to be wlv'it by caftern writ-* 
ers it is often called, the paradife of the Indies. 

It 
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It Is reprereated as “a garden In perpetual 
jtpring, entirely furrounded with mountams, 

the fortifications with which nature has furnifli- 
ed it, of an aftonifliing heiglit, fo that its grand 
and romantic appearance cannot tail of dehg iting 
thofe who are fond of variety, as well as thole 
who take pleafure in retirement. The water 
is remarkably good, and the catarads are en- 
chantingly magnificent. Violets, rofes, nar- 
ciflufes, and innumerable other flowers grow wild 
in Callimcre. The fpring and autumn d.fp ay 
I'cenes that at once delight and aftonilh. It has 
plenty of excellent fruits, efpecially melons, 
apples, peaches, and apricots ; and the rain de- 
feends not in a deluge, as in other parts of Hin- 
doftan, but in light and genial Ihowers. 
Amidft thefe advantages, however, they are 
not free from the dreadful calamity of frequent 
earthquakes; “on which account they do not 
build their houfes with brick and ftone, bu o 
wood, with which the country abbunds. In 
Caflimere are various manufadures of woo p 
particularly of fliawls, which are carried to all 
parts of the globe; andoffilk, which occafions 
the general cultivation of mulberry-trees, not lo 

much for the fruit as for the leaves, on which 
the filk worms feed. As the inhabitants ate 
extremely happy, (q we muft fuppQfe them to 
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be rertiarlcably induftrious ; for every town in 
this foobah has as many handicraftfmen as are 
to be found in the large cities bf other countries. 
They live chiefly upon rice, filh, either frelh or 
dried, and vegetables. Of animals they have a 
fpecies of fheep called Hundoo, whofe flelh is 
exceedingly delicious and wholefome. They 
have horfes, fmall but hardy ; and cows, black 
and ugly, but yielding plenty of good milk. 
They breed neither elephants nor camels; and 
they have neither fnakes, fcorpions, nor other 
venomous reptiles. 

Sirrynagur is mentioned as the capital of 
Caflimere in Aebar’s time, and it is faid for 
ages to have been in a flourifhing ftate. The 
jiatne of Sirrynagur has flnee been exchanged 
fof that of the province, and the modern capi- 
tal of Calhmere is deferibed by Mr. Forfter, the 
laft Englilh vlfitor, as a large city built on each 
fide of the Chelum, the ancient Hydafpes, which 
rolls through the centre of the valley, whofe 
%hole extent, according to tradition, it an- 
ciently overfpread in the form of a vafl lake. It 
is fituated in latitude 33° 49' : its longitude is 
730 11'. The account of this foobah, and of 
tile provinces included in it, is uncommonly 
minute; and, from an enumeration of many 
abfurd fuperfiitious pra^liices, fomewhat tedious. 

A ge- 
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A general idea of its wealth, traffic, and natural 
produdlions, has been given above ; and I lhall 
not attempt to , follow Abul Fazil through all 
its various fubdivifions, but haften on to the 
two important fircars, as they are here called, 
of Candahar and Cabul. The ancients divided 
Caflimere into two parts only, calling the 
eaftern divifion Meraj, and the weftern divihon 
Kamraj. Its revenue, in the reign of Aurengzeb, 
Mr. Rennel ftates at no more than about 
35,000 1. fterling} a circumftance, he obferves, 
that feems to prove Cafhmere to have been a 
favoured province. The forces Abul Fazi|[ 
Rates at 4892 cavalry, and 92,400 infantry. 

CANDAHAR. 

Candahar is fituated in the third climate. It 
is in length 300 cofe j and meafures in breadth 
360 cofe. Its capital of the fame name is fitu- 
ated on the mountains, which the Greeks called 
Paropamifus, and it is fuppofed to have been ^ 
built by Alexander, whofe eaftern name of Se- 
cander is eafily traced in that name* It has been 
confidered, from early antiquity, as the gate of 
Hindoftan towards Perfia ; and through it every 
invading army from that quarter has conftantly 
paflcd. It is fituated ip latitude 33®, and in 

longi* 
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longitude 670 05'. The heat in fumtner at Carr- 
daliar is extreme ; while the cold in winter is 
fevere. It has two forts of uncommon ftrength 
and, magnitude.' There are fruits and flowers 
in abundance in this ibobah; and the wheat is’ 
remarkable for its whitenefs. 

C A B U L. 

Cabul is fituated in the third and fourth cli-? 
mates. Its length from Attock Benares, on the 
banks of the Sind to Hihdoo-Ko, (the Indian 
Caucasus) is 150 cofe, and from the river 
Chaghanferai, the eaftern boundary, to Charbargh 
is 100 cole. It is impoflible, AbulFazilobferves, 
to give in writing an adequate idea- of the excel- 
lence of the air and water of this country. Al- 
though the winter is ratlier fevere, yet it never 
does any injury. The temperate and the frozen 
regions of this very mountainous foobah fo nearly 
join, that you may pafs from heat to cold in the 
courfe of a day. The country abounds with 
delicious fruits.- The melons, however, are ah 
exception, being but indifferent j . ahd the har- 
vefts are not very flourilhing. Hindoo-Ko liOfe- 
in the centre between Cabul, Badakfliaii, and 
Balkh. The inhabitants are chiefly Afghans/ 
who live by pafturage, and breed otf Its- lofty 

mountainsj^ 
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fountains, and on its extenfive plains, innu- 
tnerable droves of horfesj eamels, Iheep, and 
goats. 

The extenfive, the celebrated, the commer- 
cial Capital of Cabul, once the imperial refi- 
dence of Baber, is fituated in latitude 34.« 36^ 
in longitude 68° 58'; According to AbulFazil, 
it is a very ancient and beautiful city ; and Pu*> 
fheng is faid to have been its founder* It is fi- 
tuatedj Mr. Rennel informs uS, at the foot of 
the Indian Caucafus ; and not far from the 
fource of the Attock river* which pafles very 
near, or under it. Its fituation, he adds, is 
fpoken of in terms of rapture by the Hindoo 
hiftorians, Cabul being lefs romantic than plea- 
fantj enjoying a delightful air, and having 
withih its reach the fruits dnd other products 
both of the temperate and the torrid zone. It 
is the gate of Hindoftan towards Tartary, as 
Candahar is towards Perfia ; and if both places 
-be properly guarded, that extenfive empire is 
fafe from the irruption of forcignefsi Similar 
to this obfervation, which is taken from the 
Ayeen Akbery, is a remark in the Shore 
befeription of Afia, p. 7. ** that, according to 
the Indians, Ho man can be called the ruler of 
India who has not taken poffelfion of Gabul.** 
Baber was in poffclfion of it ; and foon became 

]L the 
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the Indian fovereign. Abdallah, its late mafte, 
jnade Ibme rapid advances tou'ards the Gonqueft 
of Upper India ; and difpofed at his will of the 
•crown of Delhi. In this foobah a pergunnah, 
-compofed of villages and hamlets, is called 

Tooman. i r> -/u 

Tooman Bekram, commonly called Peifliore, 

enjoys a delightful fprihg-fcafon. Its capital, 
called alfo Peilhorc, is a confidcrable city, and 
is fituated on the great road leading from At- 
tock to Cabul. Tooman Ghuzneen (Gaz-naX 
^eferves notice from the renown which, iri for- 
;xner times, its capital enjoyed j having been the 
imperial city of the Gaznavidc fultans. Gazna 
-was formerly called Zabul i whence the whole 
-province was called Zabuhrtan ; and Candahar 
iWas at that time only confidered as a part of it. 
.'fhis ancient capital is placed by D Anville m 
the north-weft extreme of the foobah ; but Mr. 
Rennel, guided by Mr. Forfter’s Journal, has 
placed it in a more probable fituation, in the 
very heart of the province. In the Ppfcriptiou 
^f^fia, . cited above, it is faid to be “ an un- 
pl^qfant city ; and that the inhabitants areforced 
Jto iend to Meimend for their fruit and herbage.’* 
■Xhe Ayeen Akbery corroborates this account, 
■by affirnsingl tjiat 'the husbandman upder|(^ 

_gSC,t.JaboUr.: fW“-Ht‘S .oWiged to btipg frtft 
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tnould from Cabul every year ; the natural foil 
bf the country, beiiig too poor for cultivation.” 
The whole of Cabul cotififts of twenty Too- 
inaiis. Its revenue is ftated by Abul Fazil at 
6 crOre, 73 lacks, and 6983 daums. The 
number of its forces is hot afcertained in the 
Ayeeii Akbery, but Manuchi reckons them at 
60,000 cavalry, and 12,000 infantry. This 
whole northern trail of country, including ge- 
nerally Cabul, Candahar, Gazna, Peilhore, 
Gaur; Seiftan, and Chorafan, and extending in 
iciigth hot Ifels than 650 Bengal miles from eaft 
to weft, oWns for its potent fovereign Timt|r 
ShaW Abdallah. He is the fon of that Ahmed 
Abdallah, whoi upon the death of Nadirs feized 
upon thefe parts of his vaft empitc, and ercdled 
them into art independent kingdom, difterin^ 
little in limits and extent from the anfcieht em-r 
pirb df Gazna. 

Such Were the partifcuHrs Which feeriled moft 
deierving of notice, and moft illuftrative of the 
follbwing pigesi in the Ayeen Akbery. Re- 
lerving the confideration of the geography 
the t’fiNlNsvLA fbt that period of the eniVing 
hiftory when it was lirft penetrated by the 
arms of the Mohammedans, 1 ihall conclude 
this Difiertation on the geography of the coun- 
tryi which is properly called Hindostan, with 
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an account of thofe three mighty rivers which 
at once bound and adorn it. 

I (hall begin with the Indus, bccaufe we 
have been juft defcribing the countries through 
which it pafles. 

In the account of the river Indus, given by 
Pliny “j that author obferves, “ Indus ab in* 
colis Sandus appellatur the river Indus is by 
the natives called Sandus, How very much is 
it to be lamented that he, and his brethren of 
claflical celebrity, have not more frequently 
given ps the native appellation of Indian cities, 
iiionhtaius, and rivers ? How much unavailing 
folicitude would they have faved the geographer 
andi the hiftorian ? Mr. Wilkins, in a note to 
his tranflation of the Heetopades informs us, 
the proper name of the river, which we 
calt the Indus, as written in Sanfcreet charac- 
ters, is Seendhoo, which by the vulgar is pro- 
nounced Seend. The Ayeen Akbery« «- 
preftes doubt concerning the exaft fate of its 
fburcej for that book obferves, that, according 
io fome, it rifes between Caftimere and Cafli- 
gur, while others place its fource in Khatai, or 

a Plinii,N*t.Hift. lib. 6. cap. so. Aldiedit* Tb»s edition 
tcads Sandus } all tbe others Sindus. 

■ b Heetopadci, p«333' 
i Aycen Akbery, -vol ii, p. 132 . 

^ Tartary. 
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Taftaryi Major Rennel has found no oppor- 
tunity to decide the queftion; but thinks it 
may poffibly fpring from the weft fide of that 
ridge of Imaus, which, in the opinion of the 
ancients, feparated the two Scythias, in about 
the 38th degree of north latitude. The firft 
part of its courfe feems to lie through that re- 
gion of Caftigur'*, which is known to be a de- 
lert of deep and black fand, particles of which 
being waflied away by the rapidity of the ftream, 
and mingling with its waters, give them a black, 
or rather a blue colour; whence, probably, in its 
early courfe, it is called Nilab, or the blue 
river. Sir W. Jones, fpeaking of the probable 
connection that anciently exifted between India 
and Egypt, feems inclined to derive even the 
name of the river Nile from the Sanfcreet root 
Nila, blue; and is confirmed in that idea by 
the great geographer Dionyfius, exprefsly call- 
ing the waters of that river an azure ftream e* 
Entering Hindoftan, nearly in latitude 34', it 
pafibs through Kenore and Puckely, and receives 
in its courfe the tribute of ten principal ftreams, 
which defi?end from the Perfian and Tartarian 
paountains on the north-eaft and north-weft. 

4 See the Accoaot of Calhgur, in Abulga^i Cawn’i Hiftory of 
the Tartars, vol. ii. p. 476. 

e Afiatic Rcfcarchcs, vol. u 271, 
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From the city of Attock, downwards to Mu^ 
tan, it is called the river of Attock, Below 
Multan, which is about ^hp fame diftance frotf^ 
the fea as Allahabad, that is, about 800 mile^ 
by the courle of the river, the Seen^hoo, 
iwollcn with all the rivers of the B^njab, flows 
majeftically down to Tl atta, under the aflumed 
name of Soor, or Shook, Ne^r Tpatta it di- 
vides itfelf into a number of channels ; and the 
principal branch rolls rapidly on to the ocean, 
under the new appellation of Mehran. 

The breadth of the Indus at Bazaar, a town 
fituated about twenty miles to the north-cafl: 
of Attock, according to Mr. Forfter, is three 
quarters of a mile. He obferved the ftream to 
be very rapid and turbulent, although not agi- 
tated by any wind; and the water itfelf he 
found to be extremely cold. Captain Hamilton, 
whofe account of this river is the moft accurate 
and extenfive of any writer before his time, 
wprefents its breadth at Tatta t(xbe one mile, and 
tlw fame breadth is afligned it by Mr, Rennel 
at the town of Ritchel, on.the coaft, where its 
largeft branch enters the ocean. The former 
of thefe Gentlemen Rates the depth of the In- 
dus at fix fathom, and its velocity at four miles 
per hour in the dry feafon : he adds, that the 
inundations prevail in April, May, and Juhe ; 
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that they leave a fat flime on the ground^ 'Xvhicb " 
they till eafily before it dries, and which,' when 
fown and harrowed, never fails to produce a 
good crop ; that the internal commerce carried 
on by means of the Indus is immenfe, and that 
the river itlelf is navigable, for veffels of near' 
200 tons, as high up as to Cafhmere. It is in 
every refpedt far inferior to the Ganges, 

' The Delta of the Indus extends in length 
about 150 miles along the fea-coaft ; and its 
greateft depth from the moft prominent part of 
the bafe to its apex is 1 1 5 miles. The lower 
region of this Delta is throughout interfe^ted 
by numerous creeks and rivers : it for the moft 
part confifts of noifome fwamps, or muddy 
lakes, and is totally deftitute of trees. The 
upper parts of the Delta, however, are well- 
cultivated, and yield abundance of rice. After 
the rains, the Indus becomes exceedingly im** 
petuous and turbid ; and, in the mouths of the 
river, what is called the bore, or fwell of the 
current, occalioned by the fudden influx of the 
tide, is dreadfully high and dangerous. 

Two objeds, ftill more noble and magnificent, 
nowprefent themfelves for cbnfideration ; the 
Ganges and the Burrampooter : of thefe 
two great rivers, of which the fource of the 
former, and the very name of the latter were 
L 4 unknown 
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unknown to antiquity, modern travellers hav®^ 
at once explored the origin, and traced th® 
ppogrefs.. 

The Ganges, in the language of Hindoftan, 
is called Pudda, or Padda, a word in Sanfcreet, 
fignifying /oat; becaufe, as fome Bramln^ 
affirm, it flows from the foot of the god Veelhnu*. 
According to the opinion of others, however, 
as is aflTerted in the Ayeen Akbery, it flows 
from the hair of Mahadeo. But whether the 
Ganges be allowed to flow from the hair of 
one deity, or from the foot of another, the. 
allegory (imply imports, that the grateful Hin* 
doo acknowledges to receive the blefling of its^ 
waters from the immediate bounty of the great- 
Creator. It is alfo denominated Burra Gonga, 
ike great river ; and Gonga, the river ; 
whence is derived the native appellation of 
Gong, and the European name of Ganges. 

The real fources of the Ganges, I have ob- 
ferved, were unexplored hy the ancients. The 
river itfelf was totally unknown to the great 
hiftorian of antiquity, Herodotus, from whoie 
declaration ^ it is evident, that the fandy dc- 
ferts beyond the Indus” were the utmoft limit 
of his knowledge of India. In the time of 
Strabo, who flourKhed in tlie reign of Tiberius, 

' ■ r Herodoli, lib. iii. p. a. Edit. Stephani. 159®* 

../o. neaf . 
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pear five cepturies after, the Ganges l^ad been 
jlailed up as high as Palibothra or Patna ; anc^ 
411 the geography of that writer 8 it is faid to 
run fouthward from the mountains of Emodus. 
|n reality, the fprings of this celebrated river- 
are afeertained by modern difeoveries to lie ii;\ 
the vaft mountains of Tibet, about the thirty- 
rhird degrcee of north latitude. From tho 
weftern f^de of Kentaisse, one of thofe moun- 
tains, it takes its courfe in tvvo branches for 
three hundred miles weftward, but inclining 
to the nprth ; at that diftance from their foun- 
tain, meeting the great chain or ridge of mount 
fdimmaleb, the ancient Imaus, the two 
(Iream^ are compelled to take a fouthern direc- 
tion, and m this courfe uniting their currents, 
form what is properly called the Ganges. 
Amidft the rugged vallies, and fteep defiles of 
that remote and mountainous region, the Gan- 
ges continues to wind, until it pours the colleiled 
body of its waters through a rocky cavity of 
the mountain, into a vaft bafon, fcooped out 
by their violent precipitation at its foot. To 
this rocky cavity, the blind fuperftition of the 
natives has attached the idea of fome refem- 
blance to the head of the animal which, like 

« StrabonU Geograph, lib. xv, p. 633. Bafilc*. 1 549. 
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irfie Apis formerly in Egypt, Is holden facrc4 
throughout HIndoftan ; and the cavern through 
which the Ganges rulhes atGANooTRi, is called 
Me mouth of the cow. From every enquiry of 
the few Europeans who have vifited this remote 
fpot, no real refemblanpe can be traced ; but 
the fame fuperftition which originally fabri- 
cated, perfeyeres in believipg and propagating 
the error. Both Sheriffedin, and Mr. Orme 
after him, place the cow-head rock at the ftraits 
of Cupcle, and- affirm that Timur attacked the 
Indians, who were there affembled in great mul- 
titudes to purify themfelves in the facred 
ftream, and adore the fancied fimilitude of their 
favourite quadruped. After its pafl'age through 
the rock of Gangotri, the Ganges takes an eaft- 
crly dircdlon for near three hundred miles, 
amidft the rugged vallies and fteep defiles of 
Sirinagur j and at Hurdwar again forces itlelf 
a pafiage through the chain of mountains called 
Sewallck ; inferior indeed to Imaus in grandeur 
and altitude, but ftill of a mofi fublime efevation, 
and moft majeflic appearance; From the 
mountains of Sewahek, that form the imme^' 
dlate boundary of the provinces lying north of 
Delhi, the Ganges defeends with httle'lefs ithm 
petuofity than from Gagotri, into the level 
and cultivated region of Hindoflan ; then flovy-r 
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jng on through delightful plains, and dlftufiiig 
riches and verdure in its progrefs, at i^hahabad 
receives a rich tribute tP its ftreani in the watery 
pf the Jumna. If vire may believe the Bramins^ 
another facred river, called the Serafwatty, joins 
thefe rivers under ground ; and therefore this 
fpot, conlecrated by the three-fold jundion of 
their waves, has ever been the refort of devout 
pilgrims from every province of Hindoftan, and 
is denominated, in the 4yeen Akbery, the king 
of viiorjhipped places. In Its courfe from Al- 
lahabad to the ocean, a courfe of eight hundred 
and twenty miles, the Ganges, rolling on through 
the center of Bahar and Bengal, among innu- 
merable cities that proudly lift their heads on^ 
its banks, is fwollen with the influx of many 
other conhderable rivers j fome of which, Mr. 
Rennell informs us, are equal to the Rhine, 
and none fnjaller than the Thames. About 
two hundred and twenty miles from the fea, 
that is, 2 d>ou|; thirty miles below Rajahnaal, com- 
mences the head of the Delta of the Ganges* 
which therp dividing into two great branches, 
feeks the ocean by two different and remote 
channels. . , 

The weftern branch, or to fpeak more accu- 
rately, the two wefternmoft branches, calle(l 
the Coffimbazar and JeUinghy rivers, united 

intq 
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into one ftream, defcend by the city of Hoogly, 
whofe fiaine in paffing they alTume ; and, waih- 
ing the walls pf Chandernagore and of CaK 
putta, rulh in a broad and deep ftream into the 
gulph of Bengal, at the diftance of 180 miles 
ftom the , grand eaftern ocean. This is the 
only navigable branch of the Ganges for large 
(hips ; the other numerous channels of this river 
being choaked up by bars of fand, and banks of 
mud, thrown up by the violence of the current, 
and the ftrong foutherly winds. The eaftern 
branch, or rather the main ftream of the Gan- 
ges, flows on towards Dacca, once the capital 
of Bengal, which is watered by a noble arm of 
that river ; and, about fixty miles below that 
city, mingling its waters with thofe of the 
Megna, rolls in one united and majeftic ftream 
into the ocean. 

The breadth of the Ganges varies in diffe- 
rtnt places, and according to the different 
(eafons, frorn one mile and a quarter to three 
miles. At 500 miles from the fea Mr. Rennel 
informs us that the channel is .thirty feet deep 
xvhen the river is at its loweft; and that it 
continues at lead that depth to the ocean. The 
velocity of the current likewife varies according 
to the wet or dry leafbns. In the dry months 
the. niediuot intv of motion is lefs tlian three 

miles 
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tnilis an hour ; but at the period of the ihuni- 
datlbps, that motion is often increafed to five 
and fix hours ; and Mr. Rennel records an in- 
ftance of his own boat being carried at the 
aftonifliing rate of 56 miles in eight hours. 

An objedl equally novel and grand now 
claims our attention ; fo novet^ as not to havd 
been known to Europeans in the real extent of 
its magnificence before the year 1 765, and fo 
awfully grandy that the aftonilhed geographer, 
thinking the language of profe inadequate to con- 
vey his conception, has had recourfe to the more 
expreflive and energic language of poetry ; but 

— "Scarce the Mufc herfelf 

Dares ftrctch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of rufhing waters ; to whofe dread expanfe. 

Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of courfc, 

Our floods are rills. 

This ftupendous object Is the Burrampoo- 
•TER, a word which in Sanfereet fignlfies the 
Jhn of Brahvtd ; for no meaner origin could be 
affigned to fo wonderful a progeny. This fu- 
preme monarch of Indian rivers, derives its 
fource frorn the oppofite fide of the faitie moun> 
tains from which the Ganges fprings, and taking 
a Bold^ fweep towards the eaft, in a line dircdtly 
oppofite to the courfe of that river, walhes the 
vaft country of Tibet, whete, by way of diftinC- 

tion, 
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tipri, it. is iienomindt;ed SANPooi or the riven 
winding <vith A rapid cUrtent through Tibet; 
and, for many a le%ue, amldft drcafjr dcfertsl 
and regions, remote frbm thfe habitations of men; 
it waters the borders of the territory of Lafla, 
the refidenOe of the grand Lartia ; ahd then de- 
viating with a cometary irregularity, from an 
eaft to a fouth-eaft couHe, the mighty wan- 
derer approaches within 200 miles of the weft- 
erri frontiers of the vaft empire of China. 
From this point its mote direft jpath to this 
ocean lay through the gulph of Siam; but 
with a defultory courfe peculiar to itfelf, it fud- 
derily turns to the. weft through Aflam; and 
enters Bengal bh the north-eaft quarter; 
Circling round the wefterh point of the Gar- 
iroW mountains, the Burrampooter now takes a 
fouthern direction ; and for 60 miles before it 
' meets the Canges, its fiftcr in point of origin; 
but not its rival in point of magnitude, glides 
rriajeftically along in a ftream which is regularly 
fiom fout to five miles wide, arid but for it^ 
fi-elhnefs, Mr. Rennel fays, might pafs for arl 
arm of tire lea. About 40, tniles from this 

ocean thefe mighty rivers unite their ftreamsj 
but tliat Gentleman is of opinion that their junta 
b.dn was formerly higher up, and that the accuip 
mulatiop of two fttch vaft bodies Of 


f 
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Tdooped out the amazing bed of the Megna l^e J>V 
Their prefent conflux is below Luckipoor, and 
by that confluence a body of frefti running wa- 
ter is produced, hardly equalled, and not ex- 
ceeded either in the old or the new hemil]^here. 
So ftupendous is that body of water, it has 
formed a gulph of fuch extent as to contain 
iflands that rival our Ifle of Wight in fize and 
fertility ; and with fuch refiftlefs violence does 
it rufli into the ocean, that in the rainy feafon 
the lea itfelf, or at leaft its furface, is perfeftly 
frefli for many leagues out. 

The Delta, formed by the Ganges, exhibits 
an appearance widely different from that formed 
by the Indus; and is confiderably more than 
twice the area of that of the Nile. It is at the 
bafe near two hundred miles broad, and has, Mr< 
Renncl informs us, no lefs than eight confider- 
able openings into the fea, each of which we pro- 
nounce without hefitation to have probably b^n, 
in. its turn, the principal mouth of the Ganges. 
This whole extent is one vaft forefti from that 
eircumftance denominated the woods, or Sun- 
©I^BUNDs, whofe dangerous receffes the fortitude 

, ^ ■nd Borrainpootcr are names beloneiq^ to tbe (»me 

itt diftrent parts pf Its courfe. The Megna falls into the 
‘S^Tsnphtter, and, though a mudi InMlIer river, 
its na^ to. tbo other durihg the reft of hs courfe 

and 



' never yet 

VS: and Which, ^frd'rfi their FdfjWiog ah itrf* ' 

' h®heti'abi|lhBai'ffef oh that hde,'as Wbll as fS-oih 
th^ir . affording ah ihexhauftibie Supply of timr 
hej for bbat building, thb policy df the Ehglilh 
has hot yet attempted to clear. Theft hroods 
'ate the globmy haunts of eVery fpecies of fa- 
irage ahihials, but particularly of fhofe fdnfii- 
dabk raise bf tigefs called the Royal, hf Ben- 
gal ingyr, fo celebrated thrd^hout the world, 

• The fiercenefs and intrepidity rof theft anhnals 
are lb great, that they have' been knbwn to 
Hh qued: of to thb boats that lie 
I 'W iahclidt in the and offtii make havob 
^ %thbng tile Wo|^-cutters and falt-maktrs; who 
(hi •* th^V 'dreadful trade” upon thedh^d. 

[, dBtejftfes' • thdfe ptlndihal openings abqVc-meii- 
,i ' of the 

^ ^he is indented with 

> -^^brsVaii creeks, while the; ini^tiial patls' *^ 
f^im'dbthtMids are interfefl^^ fcvfe^ idiiu 
’fe^ibfi^ith a thoufarid ftrearnsV* T^ich 

; ahd^whiehi 

'deftriptibh' • ^ven ' 

wmJ^y Cqlpnel Ironside, abound y?ith 
I- W^ri^ic’^d-beaut^^ t|^t 

, tniifati<JdjNwd impi?5^jt%ithk'''t^;in^ 









